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This Issue in Brief 


Wage structure in motor-vehicle industry. 

The wage structure of the motor-vehicle industry reflects in large part certain 
fundamental characteristics of the industry itself. In 1940, more than half the 
automobile plants which employed some 90 percent of all the workers were oper- 
ated by 11 large companies, and these were mostly located in the East North 
Central or “automobile” States. A survey of 322,941 workers in 167 of these 
plants showed that average hourly earnings amounted to 96.1 cents in May and 
June of that year and that the earnings of half the workers were within 9 cents of 
that average. ‘The earnings rate in 281 parts plants was 83.8 cents per hour. 
Earnings increased about 17 percent between the spring of 1940 and November 
1941, but the basic characteristics of the wage structure remained relatively 
unchanged. Page 279. 


International labor program. 


Even during the war period the International Labor Organization has continued 
to function in a very important degree, as indicated by the attendance and dis- 
cussions at the recent Conference in New York City. During the post-war recon- 
struction period the Organization’s experience should be of still greater value in 
bringing about better labor standards and better relations between employers and 
employees. Possibly its field of interest and service will expand to cover broader 
fields of economic and social service. Page 305. 


Effects of minimum wage in cotton-garment industry. 

The establishment of the 30-cent and 32!4-cent minimum rates in the cotton- 
garment industry in 1939 and 1940 resulted in few displacements of workers, and 
most of the workers separated experienced little hardship in securing and adjusting 
themselves to new jobs. These adjustments were facilitated by the fact that 
the economic position of the industry following the fixing of the minimum rates 
was generally favorable. Page 318. 


Woman domestic workers in Washington, D. C. 


Low earnings and long hours were disclosed in a study of domestic workers in 
Washington, D.C. The median daily time on duty of white women working full 
time was 12 hours and 50 minutes. Weekly hours ranged from 42 to 105. The 
median weekly cash wage for the entire group (part- or full-time workers) was 
$8.10. Among the full-time resident workers it was $9.35 for white women and 
$8.85 for colored women. No additional allowances were paid where the worker 
lived out. Annual incomes ranged from $260 to $900 for whites and from $156 
to $780 for Negroes. Less than half of the women had work the whole year; 
about a fifth worked from 2 weeks to less than 28 weeks during the year. Page 338. 


Characteristics of newly hired shipyard labor. 


One-quarter of the skilled workers in shipyards hired during the first half of 
1941 came from the ranks of the unemployed, and 6 percent were drawn from 
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yard was located, 21 percent from adjacent States, and only 11 percent fron 
distant States. Page 393. 


Workers on FSA homesteads. 


In its homestead program, the Farm Security Administration is testing 
a limited scale the relative effectiveness of various methods of attacki; 


problems of low-income industrial and agricultural workers. These pr.) 


are insecurity of tenure, poor living conditions, debt, and poor healt} 
article on page 360 gives a general picture of life on FSA homesteads and d 
several individual homestead projects. 
General conscription of British manpower. 

Women as well as men are subject to conscription for service in th« 


forces or civil defense as well as industry, under the terms of the British N «:j, 
Service legislation adopted late in 1941. Although women will not handle |, 


weapons unless they volunteer, their conscription establishes a new polic; 


the present, young women in the age groups between 20 and 30 years will be cal 


more 


for service in the order given. They will have the option of choosing betwee, 


auxiliary forces, civil defense, and specified industries. Those already 


vital work or service will be reserved from calling up. Married women are jot 


affected. For men the military conscription age is extended from 40 to 50 


Page 385. 


Wages and working conditions of organized street-railway employees. 
Average hourly wage rates of union motormen, conductors, and bus op: 


survey covering 59 cities. This average covers operators on local lines a: 


those employed on city suburban lines furnishing local service, but does not 
include employees of intercity lines. The index of hourly rates advanced 3 
percent between June 1940 and June 1941, and on the latter date was 14.4 percent 


above the 1929 average. Page 463. 


other shipyards. Sixty-six percent came from the State in which the hirin; ship. 


years 


Boys and girls between the ages of 16 and 18 are to be required to register 


rators 
was 79.2 cents in June 1941, according to the annual Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


FOR FEBRUARY 1942 


WAGE STRUCTURE OF THE MOTOR-VEHICLE 
INDUSTRY: PART 1! 


Summary 


THE wage structure of the motor-vehicle industry reflects, in large 
part, certain fundamental characteristics of the industry itself. 
The concentration of management is apparent from the fact that, 
in 1940, more than half the automobile plants, in which over 90 
percent of all the wage earners were employed, were operated by the 
11 large companies producing virtually all of the Nation’s automobiles. 
Half of the plants are in the five East North Central States which 
comprise the ‘automobile region’”’; during May and June 1940 they 
employed 85 percent of the wage earners. 

The industry is characterized by a high degree of mechanization, 
and the laber force therefore includes relatively large numbers of 


_ semiskilled workers. Virtually all of the larger establishments have 


concluded agreements with trade-unions. The level of hourly earn- 
ings in the industry has been relatively high almost from its begin- 
ning, and there is a marked tendency for individual earnings to con- 
centrate about the general average. The earnings of 471,270 em- 
ployees in the 448 motor-vehicle establishments included in a special 
survey made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in May and June 
1940 averaged 92.2 cents, and the earnings of half these workers dif- 
fered from the general average by 11 cents or less. 

Wage levels in the motor-vehicle industry rose about 17 percent 
between the date of this special survey and November 1941. Because 
the increases affected the majority of the wage earners in a compara- 
tively uniform fashion, the fundamental characteristics of the wage 


Structure remained essentially the same until the early fall of 1941. 


This survey covered the country’s largest single industry immediately 
prior to its complete reorganization for the production of war materials. 


' Part 2 of this report, outlining data on the earnings and hours of workers in automotive-parts plants, 
annual earnings of motor-vehicle workers in Michigan, and information on the industry as a whole, will 
appear in a subsequent issue. The data for this survey were collected under the supervision of O. R. Mann 
of the Bureau’s Division of Wage and Hour Statistics. The report was prepared by Harold R. Hosea, 
With the assistance of George E. Votava, under the general direction of Victor 8. Baril. 
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Earnings in the automobile division of the industry are higher, oy 
the average, than those in parts plants which are smaller and mop, 
widely scattered and show less concentration of management. T), 
hourly earnings of 322,941 workers in the 167 automobile plan. 
included in this survey averaged 96.1 cents, or 12.3 cents oe 
corresponding figure for 148,329 employees in 281 parts plants. 

Earnings in automobile plants located in the ‘automobile revioy’ 
were slightly higher in general than those in other areas. Avcrag, 
hourly earnings in this area amounted to 97.7 cents, and Michigay 
workers earned an average of 98.5 cents per hour. Geographic dif. 
ferences among establishments operated by the larger pence wer 
relatively unimportant. 

Weekly hours during the period of the study averaged 36.8, and 
average weekly earnings amounted to $35.42. The annual earning: 


the 


of 141,114 workers employed in Michigan motor-vehicle plants dur- 


ing at least a part of each quarter of the year ended June 30, 1940. 
averaged $1,659, exclusive of earnings from employment not coy- 
ered by the State unemployment-compensation law. 


Purpose and Scope of Study 


Preeminent among American manufacturing industries and _pre- 
senting the outstanding example of mass-production methods, the 
motor-vehicle industry has wielded a tremendous influence on Ameri- 
can wage structure and has been the deserving subject of much re- 
search. The Bureau of Labor Statistics first studied wages and 
hours of work in this industry in 1919. Subsequent surveys of wages 
and hours were undertaken every 3 years to 1928, and biennially 
from 1928 to 1934.2 The availability, after the early thirties, of th: 
Bureau’s figures on average hourly earnings and average weekly 
hours of work for the industry as a whole reduced the necessity for 
frequent special surveys, and no other detailed study was under- 


taken until May and June 1940. The results of the 1940 study ar 
described in the present article. 


The scope of the 1940 survey is not limited to the establishments 
included in the motor-vehicle industry as defined by the United States 


Census of Manufactures. The census definition includes “Esta 


lishments primarily engaged in the manufacture or assembly of com- 
plete motor vehicles, motor-vehicle chassis, bodies and such parts and 
accessories as gears, wheels, radiators, bumpers, shock absorbers. 
frames, horns, windshield wipers, etc.; and trailers for motortrucks 
and truck tractors. This industry does not include establishments 
manufacturing tires and tubes, springs, ignition apparatus, batteries 





2? See Monthly Labor Review, March 1936 (pp. 521-533): Wages, Hours, Employment, and Annua! Far 


ings in the Motor-Vehicle Industry, 1934. (Reprinted in U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Seria] No 
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starting and lighting equipment, headlights, sheet-metal stampings, 
hardware, etc.’’ The data for this survey were collected from estab- 
jishments classified in the motor-vehicle industry as defined above 
and, in addition, from plants whose principal products were automo- 
tive stampings, automotive electrical equipment, automobile engines 
and parts, automobile hardware, coil and leaf springs, and certain 
widely used types of accessories. Omitted from the survey (as well 
as from the census definition of the industry) are plants producing 
forgings and castings (except machined forgings and castings made 
primarily for use in motor vehicles), tools and garage equipment, tires 
and tubes, batteries, trailers for attachment to passenger cars, and 
products made in other industries for use in the motor-vehicle industry 
such as upholstery materials, bolts, nuts, and wire (in bulk). Data on 
the numbers and types of establishments included in the survey 
appear in a subsequent section (p. 285). 

The data collected in connection with the 1934 survey revealed sig- 
nificant differences in earnings and employment as between those 
establishments which manufacture finished motor vehicles and bodies 
and those which produce parts and equipment for automobiles. The 
present survey therefore follows the procedure of the earlier study and 
treats these divisions separately. The term ‘‘motor-vehicle industry”’ 
is used to indicate the combination of the two divisions. Plants pro- 
ducing finished vehicles and bodies are grouped under the category 
“automobile division’’; the term “automotive-parts division” includes 
establishments producing parts and equipment for new vehicles and 
for replacements. 

Important changes in the motor-vehicle industry have taken place 
since the data for the present survey were collected. Substantial wage 
increases have been made, affecting the greater part of the wage 
earners in the industry; most of these became effective during the 
second quarter of 1941. Such changes are discussed in a later section 
dealing with the trend of employment, pay rolls, hours, and earnings. 
These recent wage increases are of considerable importance in an 
analysis of the industry’s wage structure, but they are probably much 
less significant than other effects of the defense program which have 
involved radical changes in product and major shifts in the industry’s 
occupational structure. Certain of these developments are discussed 
in the following summary of the characteristics of the industry. It 
may be noted in passing that the firms and establishments which 
comprised the motor-vehicle industry at the time of this survey no 
longer constitute a homogeneous group with respect to products, types 
of employees, or wage structure. The data presented in this report, 
therefore, assume added significance, at least historically, since they 
supply a picture of the wage structure of the country’s largest single | 
industry at the end of an era and just prior to a period of transition. 
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Any adequate analysis of the reorganized industry, as a whole, jy ; 


await the further development of the changes necessitated by the wa; 
program. 


Characteristics of the Industry 


The production of motor vehicles and parts has provided employ. 
ment for some 4 to 7 percent of all the wage earners in manufacturing 
industries for the past two decades. The motor-vehicle industry jy 
1939 ranked first in number of wage earners employed as well as jy 
value of products, according to the Census of Manufactures. Pay 
rolls in the industry totaled nearly 7 percent of the amount paid to ql 
wage earners in manufacturing in 1939. In May 1940, the month 
during which the present survey was made, the motor-vehicle industry 
employed approximately 440,000 wage earners and maintained 
weekly pay roll of more than $14,000,000. 

The production of automobiles on a commercial basis began with 
the turn of the century, and the principal problem of the industry 
until about 1920 was that of producing a supply of dependable vehicles 
sufficient to meet the rapidly increasing demand. By 1905, produc- 
tion had reached an annual rate of 24,000 passenger cars; over 18(),()()( 
were built in 1910 and about half a million were in use in that year. 
Almost a million vehicles were made in 1915, and the 1916 total was 
well over a million and a half. In the boom year of 1929, the retail 
cost of the 4,500,000 new passenger cars sold was about $4,000,000 ,000, 
and more than $2,500,000,000 was paid for used cars. Although 
the necessity for selling as well as producing automobiles became ap- 
parent in the early twenties, the marketing problem first assumed 
really serious proportions about 1929, and production was not main- 
tained on the basis of the 7,000,000 cars originally scheduled for that 
year. With the coming of the depression, output declined steadily 
through 1932, and then rose to a total of 4,700,000 units (commercial 
vehicles and chassis included) with a wholesale value of more than 
$2,800,000,000 in 1937. The total units produced in 1939 were 
slightly in excess of 3,500,000. During May 1940, approximately 
390,000 units were produced, of which more than four-fifths were 
passenger cars. 

Several hundreds of companies have been organized for the manv- 
facture of motor vehicles and parts; 676 different makes of auto- 
mobiles were registered in Massachusetts in 1916, but 12 manufac- 
turers had produced three-quarters of the total. Industrial mortality 
in the field was enormously high and much of it occurred during the 
infancy of the manufacturing companies. During the last 10 year 
the “big three” (Chrysler, Ford, and General Motors) have made 
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about 90 percent of all the automobiles produced. in the United 
states.” 

More than 80 percent of the 400,000 wage earners in the motor- 
vehicle industry in 1939 were employed in plants in the five East 
North Central States (Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin). Michigan alone accounted for nearly two-thirds of the 
workers, and more than 90,000 wage earners were employed in motor- 
vehicle plants within the city limits of Detroit. New England, where 
the automobile was first developed, had 43 plants employing only 
about 2,300 wage earners in 1939. Concentration of the industry in 
the East North Central States is somewhat less apparent from the 
distribution of plants, although nearly half are in this area. 

The motor-vehicle industry, particularly the automobile division, 
has consisted of two general types of establishments. Of the 1,054 
plants reported by the census in 1939, almost three-fourths had fewer 
than 100 employees and were producing either specialized vehicles 
(ambulances, fire apparatus, etc.) or small parts and accessories. At 
the other extreme were 170 plants with 500 or more employees each; 
a substantial proportion of these were the vehicle and parts plants 
operated by the 11 largest companies in the field. The production 
of motor-vehicles and parts also has been essentially an urban indus- 
try. Well over half of the vehicle and body plants and about two- 
thirds of the workers included in this survey were found in metro- 
politan areas of 250,000 population and over. The parts plants were, 
in general, smaller and more widely scattered, yet half the workers 
in the parts plants studied were located in these densely populated 
areas, 

Total payments to wage earners in motor-vehicle plants amounted 
to about 16 percent of the total value of the industry’s products 
during 1939. This proportion was substantially below those in com- 
parable industries despite the fact that motor-vehicle production, 
with its high wage level, ranked first among all manufacturing indus- 
tries in total wages paid during that year. This apparent incon- 
sistency obviously results in large part from the high degree of mech- 
anization within the industry, a condition which was further reflected 
in the characteristics of the labor force. Semiskilled workers, par- 
ticularly machine operators and assemblers, constituted a very large 


; segment of that labor force. 


Motor-vehicle wage earners were characteristically males. Females 
constituted about a fifth of the parts-plant workers, but in the auto- 
mobile division, which was more than twice as large on the basis of 
employment, only 2 out of every 100 wage earners were women. 

' For a detailed history of the industry with special emphasis on its organization and financial charac- 


teristics, see Kennedy, E. D., The Automobile Industry; the Coming of Age of Capitalism’s Favorite 
Child, New York, Reynal & Hitchcock, 1941. | 
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Organization’ of the workers within the industry was relatiy,), 
slow in developing, but union agreements are now in effect in y jrt). 
ally all important plants of the automobile division and in most of ¢}, 
larger establishments manufacturing parts. Partly because of ¢}, 
fact that unionization was accompanied by the demand for abolitioy 
of piece rates, the majority of the wage earners were paid on a time. 
rate basis; less than a fifth were subject to any type of incentiy, 
system at the time this study was made. The most common ty; 


Uw of 


A 


shift differential was an additional payment of 5 percent, and most of 
the plants paid at the rate of time and a half for all work above g 
hours a day, 40 hours a week, or either, with double time for Sun, 
and holidays. 


lay S 
RECENT CHANGES IN THE INDUSTRY 


The reduction of automobile production for civilian use late in 194) 
and the transition by many plants to the manufacture of military 
equipment have, of course, produced widespread changes in the indus. 
try. These changes will be intensified in 1942 with the virtual 
termination of pleasure-car output. 

Experience during recent months has demonstrated that the tran- 
sition to a wartime production schedule will affect the various indi- 
vidual establishments quite differently. The manufacture of army 
trucks and small tanks has, in some cases at least, involved but mod- 
erate changes in productive processes. The production of aircraft 
bodies, shell and bomb parts, or machine guns and anti-aircraft guns 
on the other hand, has typically required wholesale replacement 0! 
machines and equipment and a complete reorganization of production 

Jt is clearly impossible accurately to predict the effects of this 
reorganization upon the labor force of the industry, but certain 
general changes appear inevitable. Jn the first place, the essential 
retooling will involve increases in the relative number of tool and di 
makers, machinists, and other highly skilled workers; these additions 
are likely to be reflected in a continuation of the rise in average earn- 
ings within the industry. The workers formerly engaged in mass- 
production work, such as machine operators, assemblers, etc., wil! 
continue to be laid off temporarily pending development of line pro- 
duction for war equipment. The numbers of such workers subjec' 
to this dislocation and the duration of unemployment among them 
depend upon several factors. The production of automobiles fo: 
military and emergency civilian use will require relatively minor 
reorganization, and plants manufacturing such products as engin 
parts will experience little or no change. It follows that the effects 
of the shift upon the workers in these establishments will be unim- 
portant. The extent to which labor is dislocated in plants subjcc' 
to drastic reorganization obviously depends upon the speed «nd 
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-moothness with which the process is accomplished. One fact is 
nevertheless patent: to achieve the production levels planned will 
require not only the total manpower of the industry but substantial 
additions to it as well. 

Certain general changes in the characteristics of the labor force 
can be outlined despite the fact that the details of the reorganization 
are not yet apparent. It is clear, for example, that the diversity of 
products to be produced by the reorganized and expanded industry 
will increase greatly. This trend will be reflected in a greater spread 
in the skills of the workers and, consequently, a decrease in the former 
high concentration of the earnings of individual workers about the 
general average for the industry. The proportions of highly skilled 
workers, as already pointed out, will increase and the semiskilled 
groups will become less important until line production of war equip- 
ment is developed. Furthermore, it is possible that the reorganized 
industry will require, at least temporarily, a larger proportion of 
relatively unskilled workers, a group which was comparatively smal] 
in the motor-vehicle industry prior to the defense program. 

The recruitment of additional workers will be inevitable eventually, 
and, since the supply of skilled workers is limited, heavy additions to 
the semiskilled and unskilled groups and the necessity for training 
them are likely. At the same time, increases in the combat forces 
may well result in the employment of older workers (many of whom 
are skilled) who would not be in the labor market in normal times. 
Finally, the labor force of the reorganized industry is almost certain 
to be augmented by the employment of women who formed a rela- 
tively small proportion of the workers prior to the emergency. 

The net effect of these changes, in the absence of unpredictable 
developments, will be to increase the spread of earnings in the industry. 
Earnings levels will probably be affected further by increases in over 
time work, additional shifts, and increased hours. 


Coverage of Survey 


As defined in the Census of Manufactures, the motor-vehicle and 
allied industries embraced 1,228 establishments in 1939, and in the 
period May-June of 1940 employed approximately 465,000 workers.‘ 
These establishments include, in addition to the 1,054 plants classified 
in the motor-vehicle industry proper (Census industry No. 1810), 90 
automotive-stamping plants (industry. No. 1472) and 84 plants 
producing automotive electrical equipment (industry No. 1640). A 
fourth (308) of these plants, which employed 95 percent of the total 
wage earners, were included in the present survey (table 1). The 
relatively small proportion of the total plants studied results from the 


‘ This figure is derived by adjusting average annual employment for 1939, as reported by the Census, on 
the basis of the monthly employment indexes released by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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fact that 598 of the 1,228 establishments employed fewer thay 2) 
wage earners and were purposely excluded from the survey; nearly 
all the large plants and more than half those with 21 or more wag, 
earners were surveyed. 


Tasie 1.—Plants and Estimated Wage Earners in Specified Census Industrics, gn, 
Number and Percent Included in Bureau’s Survey, May-June 1940 
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! Differs from column 5 since employees engaged on experimental work and wage earners not em; 

automotive products were ordinarily excluded from the survey. 
? Includes 598 plants employing fewer than 21 workers and thus excluded from the survey. 
3 Includes 524 plants en fewer than 21 workers and thus excluded from the survey. 
4 Includes 32 plants employing fewer than 21 workers and thus excluded from the survey. 

5 Includes 42 plants employing fewer than 21 workers and thus excluded from the survey. 


In addition to the 308 plants included in these distinct census 
classifications, the Bureau’s survey included 140 plants classified by 
the Census in other industries. These establishments, which employed 
a total of 61,825 wage earners, were producing automobile-hody 
hardware, bearings, pistons and piston rings, transmissions, leaf and 
coil springs, and other parts excluded from the motor-vehicle industry 
according to the census definition. No attempt is made to relate 
the data from these 140 plants to any total for the country, sinc 
separate figures for such establishments are not available from 
census data. It is not possible, for example, on the basis of published 
census information, to segregate those plants engaged principally in 
producing automobile-body hardware from the general-hardware 
industry as a whole. Similarly, data for plants manufacturing 
motor parts for automobiles are grouped by the Census with those 
producing similar parts for marine, stationary, and airplane engines. 
The types of plants included in this group were selected in consita- 
tion with representatives of trade associations and manufacturers, 
and, when combined with the 308 establishments classified in ‘| 
industry by the Census, provide an adequate basis for analysis of ‘he 
wage structure of the industry as it is here defined. 
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Wage Structure of Motor-Vehicle Industry 


As indicated above, the detailed analysis of the data collected 
treats the automobile and automotive-parts divisions of the industry 
separately. Of the 448 plants included in the survey, 167, employing 
339 (98 wage earners, were engaged in the production of finished 
vehicles (including passenger cars, trucks, ambulances, hearses, and 
commercial trailers), bodies, and body parts (table 2). The data on 
these plants (group A) are presented on page 295. 


Taste 2.—Plants and Workers Included in Bureau’s Survey of Motor-Vehicle Industry, 
by Type of Product, May—June 1940 





Type of product 


Total wage 
earners em- 
ployed 


Wage earners 
incladed in 
survey ! 


2 3 





448 504, 957 471, 270 








Vehicles and bodies (group A) ; 167 339, 698 322, 941 
Parts (groups B and C) 281 165, 259 148, 329 
Parts (group B) ? 141 103, 434 98, 602 
Parts (group C) 3 140 61, 825 49, 727 














1 Differs from column 2 since experimental workers and wage earners not employed on automotive prod- 
xets were ordinarily excluded from thé survey. 

? Includes only plants classified by the U. 8. Census of Manufactures as motor-vehicle, automotive- 
stamping, or automotive-electrical-equipment plants. 

' Plants classified by the U. S. Census of Manufactures in industries other than motor vehicles, auto- 
motive stamping, and automotive-electrical equipment, 


To permit comparison with census data, the plants included in the 
automotive-parts division are divided into two categories. Group B 
is composed of those parts plants classified by the Census in the three 
industries for which data are given in table 1. Group C includes the 
establishments classified by the Census in various other industries. 
These two groups (B and C) are treated as a single unit in the dis- 
cussion of the automotive-parts division of the industry which will 
appear in a subsequent issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 

Data on earnings and hours were transcribed by iield'representatives 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics from pay-roll and other records in the 
plants surveyed. With rare exceptions, data were collected only for 
wage earners working on automotive products; the number of workers 
included in the survey is thus less than the total number of wage 
earners employed in the respective plants. Central office and super- 
visory employees (except working supervisors) were also excluded. 
All data shown regarding clerical or office workers refer to persons 
employed in production departments. Plants employing 20 wage 
earners or fewer were ordinarily excluded. 

Information on occupation, sex, method of wage payment, and 
number of hours and total earnings for one pay-roll period during 

* The Bureau wishes to acknowledge with gratitude the cooperation of officials in the plants studied and 


the assistance and advice furnished by the staffs of the Automobile Manufacturer’s Association, the Auto- 
motive Parts and Equipment Manufacturers, Inc., and the United Automobile Workers of America. 
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May or June 1940 were transcribed for all workers in plants employing 
21 to 1,000 wage earners. In larger plants, samples varying fro) j( 
to 50 percent of the workers were taken. For such cases, spocia| 
sampling procedures were devised for the purpose of insuring ade: 
representation of all types of workers. The data for all plants 
sampled, as shown in the various tables, have been weighted up to thy, 
actual total automotive employment in the respective establish; 
during the pay-roll period selected for study. Average hourly 
ings have been calculated by dividing gross earnings by total |, 
actually worked during the pay-roll period. The basic rates are 
therefore, raised slightly as the result of relatively small amount 
extra earnings during overtime periods. 

The period during which the survey was made (May-June |940 
represents neither a high nor a low point for the year. Indus 
employment indexes for the 2 months were 109.8 and 104.9, respec. 
tively, or almost midway between the low of 82.3 in July and the 
December high of 130.2. 
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Trend of Employment, Pay Rolls, Earnings, and Hours, 1923-4] 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 





Employment in the motor-vehicle industry has tended to fluctuat, 
in harmony with employment in the durable-goods industries is 
whole (table 3). However, the changes in motor-vehicle employmen 
have been more pronounced, a reflection, among other things, of thi 
extreme sensitivity of the industry to general business conditions as 
well as the dependence of a major part of it upon the policies and 
fortunes of a relatively small group of manufacturers.® 

The annual index of employment in the industry reached its highest 
level in 1937 when it stood at 128.3 and indicated an average employ- 
ment of nearly 517,000 wage earners during that year. On a monthly 
basis, May 1937, with an index of 140.4 and an estimated total of 
more than 560,000 wage earners, was the peak (table 4). This figur 
exceeds that for the highest previous month, April 1929, by almost 
50,000 workers. Employment in the industry was low throughout 
1938 except in November and December, and the index of 75.8 for 
the year was the lowest since 1933. Increased demand and, later, 
anticipation of restrictions on automobile production in connection 
with the defense program resulted in rises in 1939 and 1940; the added 
effect of defense activities is apparent in a further increase in the level 
of employment to more than 540,000 in June 1941. Employment 11 
establishments classified in the motor-vehicle industry for the pur- 

























* The sensitivity of the motor-vehicle industry to general economic conditions is suggested by da's 
lected in connection with the Study of Consumer Purchases (1934-36), which show that families with 
incomes between $1,200 and $1,500 spent about $23.50 per year for the purchase of automobiles, while {a 
with incomes twice as large spent between three and four times as much for automobiles. 
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poses of this survey continued to rise during the second half of 1941, 
hut the fact that this period marked the end, at least for the duration 
of the war, of the industry as it existed formerly, makes these data 
of little significance so far as this study is concerned. 


[aBLe 3.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Motor-Vehicle and Durable-Goods 
Manufacture, by Years, 1923—40' 





Employment Pay rolls 





Motor-vehicle | Durable-goods Motor-vehicle Durable-goods 
industry manufacture industry manufacture 





Estimated Estimated Estimated Estimated 
wage 2 wage weekly al weekly 
earners | Index earners | 4X?) nay roils | Index? | pay roils 

(thousands) (thousands) | (thousands) (thousands 





4, 008.9 100.6 $12, 703 8. $103, 421 
3, 712.5 90.6 11, 426 96, 057 
3, 831. 108.8 13, 736 .§ 101, 157 
3, 947. 104.8 13, 239 105, 053 
3, 714. 93.3 11, 789 .§ 99, 049 
3, 760. 113.9 14, 379 : 102, 462 
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! Het pape of Labor Statistics trend-of-employment and pay-rolls series. 

Wide seasonal fluctuations have been characteristic of the industry 
almost since its infancy. Prior to 1935 there was usually a long and 
severe drop in employment during the autumn, and some attempts 
were made to devise schemes for rotation of industrial and agricultural 
employment to take up this slack. In 1935, the date for releasing new 
models was shifted from winter to fall. As a result, the single and 
severe seasonal slump was replaced by two more moderate contrac- 
tions, one in August and another about the first of the year. Another 
advance in the model date in 1939 again shifted the period of low 
employment and distributed the slack season between July and August. 

Instability of employment in the motor-vehicle industry prior to 
1940 is also apparent from an analysis of labor turn-over. For every 
year during the period 1931-39, the separation rates in both the auto- 
mobile and the automotive-parts divisions of the industry were almost 
twice as high as those for all manufacturing industries. In 1934, 
there were no less than 117.3 separations for each 100 wage earners 
on the average pay roll during the year. About three-fourths of these 
separations were lay-offs. Discharge and quit rates in the motor-_ 
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vehicle industry were not greatly in excess of those for manufacturing 
industries as a whole. As might be expected, accession (hiring) rate 
were also high—1% to 2 times those for all manufacturing industries 
Increased employment and the development of trade-union organiza. 
tion were reflected in significantly lower turn-over rates during |94() 
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TaBLe 4.—Employment and Pay-Roll Indexes in Motor-Vehicle Industry, by \{onths anit 
January 1935 to September 1941 ' yea : 
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Aggregate pay rolls in the motor-vehicle industry have fluctuated var 

in close harmony with changes in employment. The annual index of tha 

pay rolls reached the lowest point since 1923 in the year 1933 when ine 
the index reached a level of 38.3 (1923-25=100.0) and the estimated 
average weekly pay roll fell to $4,800,000. In the relatively good 
years of 1928, 1929, 1936, and 1937, both employment and pay rolls 
were greater than in the base period, 1923-25. In 1937, however, 
employment had advanced farther beyond the 1923-25 level than /iad 
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pay rolls. Since August 1939 the reverse has been the case; pay rolls 
have been at a higher level, as compared with the 1923-25 period, 
than has employment except during 1 month (July 1940). A high 
level of pay rolls occurred in June 1941 when the index rose to 188.3 
and weekly pay rolls amounted to $23,800,000. The extremely rapid 
crowth of motor-vehicle pay rolls can be seen by comparison with the 
vear 1904 when an average of about 12,000 wage earners were paid a 
total of less than $140,000 per week. 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 


The level of average hourly earnings in the motor-vehicle industry 
has been relatively high almost from its beginning. Average hourly 
earnings in this industry have been roughly a fifth to a third above 
those in the durable-goods industries as a whole during the entire 
period for which comparable figures are available; in 1938 the differ- 
ence was & third (table 5). The substantial increase in earnings during 
1937 in part reflects the result of the trend toward unionization. 

Between the period of this survey (May-June 1940) and November 
1941, average hourly earnings in the industry rose 16.5 cents, or 17.4 
percent. Changes in wage rates made during the last half of 1940 
were not sufficiently important to cause any appreciable change in 
the average for the industry; the figure of 95.4 cents for December 
1940 is, in fact, identical with that for the preceding June. 

A rise of 1.5 cents between December 1940 and January 1941 and 
another of 0.5 cent in February reflect the first important change in 
a series which resulted from the terms of new union agreements 
effected during the first half of 1941. Data submitted to the Bureau 
by manufacturers indicate that somewhat more than 80,000 wage 
earners, or virtually all the employees of the companies reporting 
wage increases, were affected. The information available shows a 
flat increase of 2 cents per hour granted by the Chrysler Corporation,’ 
a raise of 5 percent in the plants of two moderately large companies, 
and adjustments varying from 2 to 10 percent in several smaller firms. 
Except in a few of the smallest establishments, all wage earners in 
these plants were affected in a relatively uniform manner. 

The later wage adjustments made during March and April 1941 
were restricted principally to the smaller concerns. The increases 
varied from 4 to 18 percent, and, according to available reports, less 
than 10,000 workers were involved. With minor exceptions, the 
increases applied to all wage earners in the plants reporting changes. 
The relative unimportance of changes in these 2 months is indicated 
by the over-all figures on average hourly earnings which show an 
increase of less than 1 cent between February and April. 


em __ 


’ Effective during the latter part of December. 
438471—42-_-2 
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TABLE 5.—Average Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings in 



































Motor 
Vehicle and Durable-Goods Manufacture, 1922-41 M 
clude 
} — 
Average hourly earn- Average hours worked | Average week!) oar). \ay 
ings (in cents) per week ings : 
me} he pere 
siecle Motor- —— | Motor- | oo Motor- Durable. ma)‘ 
vehicle ~ vehicle | _= vehicle ds Ter 
: . m. | Manne ) 
industry — industry — industry | ° — ry I 
Bip Y Sibi ies Boe ire = my 160, 
ERE EL eS 165.7 (2) (2) (2) ® | a ploy 
Si iiaee cand dididleitiie st Aongibeacaene 172.3 (2) (2) (2) (2) 7 
1928_. 1 75.0 (2) 1 46.9 (2) 1 $35.14 | crea 
1930___. : 172.4 (2) 134.5 (2) 1 25.01 i + 
1932__. 68. 0 50.8 31.3 32.5 21. 27 817 Fy Uo. 
1933__ , 59.3 48. 5 35.2 34.7 20. 96 17.% 
1934 70. 0 56. 7 33.3 33.7 23.31 | 19.8 men 
EDS 73.9 58.7 37.1 37.1 27.41 | » 
ee 77.4 59.7 38. 5 40.8 29. 75 25.2 effec 
2 rear es 89. 1 68. 6 35.9 39.8 31. 94 8 hal 
C 7 
OE a 92.5 69.8 32.9 34.8 30. 45 | 4 > 
January.__...._..-- 91. 5 70. 5 27.6 32.2 25. 27 | » y reac 
ae 91.6 70.2 27.7 33.0 25. 34 | 93, 49 ‘ 
Rememiiis...co- 0.2... 91.9 70.2 28 4 33.6 26. 10 | B69 how 
April 92.0 70.1 31.4 33. 5 28. 83 | BW - 
bE ae 92.0 69.9 30.0 33.8 27. 65 RG earl 
(a 92.5 69. 6 31.9 33.9 29. 49 | 23. 8 ee 
} ECT eas 93.0 68.8 31.8 33. 4 29. 56 R 3 umd 
EN ea a eee 93. 6 68. 5 34.6 35.8 32. 33 24 84 | 
September._..........._-- 93.3 69.0 36.3 36. 4 33. 81 | 95 6 In t 
TES 92.8 69. 6 37.7 37.5 34. 98 Of, 8 0 
November 93.2 70.6 37.5 36.7 34. 89 | 7% 
December. .............-- 92. 4 70.9 36.0 37.1 33. 22 | 7.7 tion 
NS a a a ee 92.9 71.0 35.5 37.8 32.90 | 27.8 ab 
ep itesiesee 92.1 71.0 34.3 36. 1 31. 55 | 2. § cab: 
ee 92. 4 70.9 33.3 36. 6 30. 80 Of, 78 194 
anes... 92. 6 71.1 33.3 36. 8 30.87| 70 : 
CARR yale 92.8 71.0 34.9 36. 6 32. 33 | oF he 
icusec.~3s0. bose, 93. 1 70.7 33.5 36.9 31. 18 oF the 
NTR ner niearaiioeds 93. 3 70.8 34.3 37.4 31. 94 | 27.9 
ata at EIR 92.8 70.2 34.0 36.2 31. 50 | earl 
Eee 93. 5 69.9 37.7 38. 4 35. 15 | 27.92 00) 
September... __- 93. 4 70.9 36.9 38. 2 34.41 | 8 1! occ 
eR SE 92. 2 71.3 37.7 40.1 34. 75 | 29.7 onl: 
November. ____. . 92.2 71.5 37.2 39. 6 34. 25 | 20.4 — 
EE ee 94.0 72.7 38.1 39.6 35. 81 0. 04 of ¢ 
eh dintimaiisin<cedephinons 94.9 73.4 37.9 39. 2 35. 88 20 & ar 
Seepage 93.4 72.7 36.7 38. 1 34. 28 | 28. 
NRE 93.8 72.6 37.1 37.9 34. 80 | 28. fi } 
Se AT TEAR ESE NS 94.4 72.8 37.7 38.3 35. 53 28. 
Sg 94.5 72.9 37.9 38.2 35. 78 | 8. 92 S for 
OSS ee 94.7 73.0 35.4 38.2 33. 47 | 28 Wi 
SS Se Laas S 95. 4 73.2 37.0 38. 7 35. 28 | x Thi 
| ROS 4 94.9 72.7 34.0 37.9 32. 26 | 2 
a EERE SS 95. 6 73.1 38.8 39.7 37. 13 | 29, 98 to 
September 95.0 73.7 38.6 40.2 | 36. 67 0. 57 
ET ES 95. 1 73.9 | 41.3 41.0 39. 24 42 anc 
November._..........__. 95.7 74. 4 | 39.9 40. 2 38.11 | 31.1 
December- : 95. 4 74.9 | 38. 5 41.2 36. 54 | X hor 
eee Josie AS ete. 96.9 75.8 | 38.9 40.6 7. 66 | 31.9 
eS Se 97.4 76. 2 41.1 41.6 40. 06 | 32. pro 
Ya eas eet ae 98. 2 76.8 | 41.4 42.0 40.61 | 33. 49 
| SERS 98. 3 78.5 37.0 41.5 36. 36 | 3. rea 
_ SAL eon 101.4 80.6 | 41.0 42.5 41. 56 85.5 
diate pihlinalcnes 106. 3 82,2 | 43.0 43. 1 45.70 | 36. ber 
a tabie UU AE e a 106. 6 82. 6 | 38.3 41.5 40. 79 35. 4 
ON ti. na 105. 7 83.0 | 39.0 42.6 41.14 | fi, 52 the 
NE 108. 5 84.3 | 38. 7 42.3 42. 20 MH. 79 
GSE ee 2109.1 $35.3 | 340.7 342. 344.32 337. Of ess 
November___........_._.. 7111.6 $86.5 | 339.3 341.8 3 43.84 337.64 
—— dus 
! Data from special studies of the industry and based on a specific pay-roll period rather than on regwat shi 
monthly reports. 
? Data not available. > of 
3 Preliminary. 
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Mor Major changes in wage rates resulted from the agreements con- 


eluded between the union and the principal manufacturers during 
_ \lay and June. In general, the increases amounted to about 10 

percent and more than 300,000 workers were affected. The great 
”" majority of the adjustments were in the form of blanket increases. 
Typical of the adjustments were the 10-cent raise granted to the 
160,000 employees of 61 General Motors plants, 8 cents to the em- 
ployees of Hudson, Packard, Briggs, and Chrysler,’ and similar in- 
creases in &@ large number of smaller companies. The Ford Motor 
Co. made adjustments varying from 5 to 15 cents. The Ford adjust- 
ments involved increases for about 53,000 wage earners, and were 
5 affected over a period of several months. These industry-wide 
changes resulted in sharp rises in average hourly earnings which 
“4 reached $1.014 in May and $1.063 in June. It should be noted, 
; however, that these general averages were also affected by extra 
: earnings at overtime rates. Wage adjustments made in July were 
+ limited to relatively few of the smaller companies, and the increase 
in the industry’s average hourly rate amounted to only 0.3 cent. 

On the basis of the above discussion it is apparent that the descrip- 
tion of the wage structure outlined in this report is generally appli- 
+ cable to the industry through July 1941; that is, to the end of the 
-f- 1941 model year. While it is true that earnings have risen sharply, 
the increase has affected some 80 to 90 percent of the industry’s wage 


4. earners in a comparatively uniform fashion. The increases on an 
+ occupational basis made to the remaining 10 to 20 percent introduce 
+ only minor modifications in the wage structure; these were principally 


of a sort which would tend to produce slightly greater uniformity of 
earnings among certain semiskilled and skilled groups. 
Employment in the industry declined sharply in August in con- 


s ; ff formity with the usual seasonal drop at the end of the model year. 
+ The curtailment of normal output and the diversion of plant facilities 


to defense production renders interpretation of data for September 
; and subsequent months difficult and inconclusive. It may be noted, 
however, that the “normal” activities of the industry, for all practical 
purposes, came to an end at the close of the 1941 model year. It is 
probable that the upward trend in average hourly earnings, which 
reached $1.085 in September, $1.091 in October, and $1.116 in Novem- 
ber, is largely a result of defense activities. Further, it is certain that 
the employment of the relatively large numbers of skilled workers 
essential to reorganization and retooling of the industry for the pro- 
— duction of war material, together with increases in overtime and night 
- shifts, will continue to exert an upward pressure on the hourly rate 
of earnings for some months to come. 





* In the case of the Chrysler Corporation, this was in addition to the earlier 2-cent increase noted above. 
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TREND OF EARNINGS BY OCCUPATION , 
perio 






Data on the earnings of individual occupational groups collect, the 
in connection with the Bureau’s several special surveys of the industry to 38 
indicate considerable uniformity in the trend for various occupations seem 
The largest increases between earnings in 1922 and in 1940 are showy Inst 
for laborers, inspectors, and tool and die makers (table 6). Ther, age | 
appears to be little or no relationship between degree of skill and {} were 


extent to which earnings rates have risen. It should be pointed oy. 
however, that these comparisons are subject to certain limitations 
Changes in technology and in the nature of the duties performed by 
many occupational groups between 1922 and 1940 have greatly re. 
duced the number of job categories which can be logically compared. 
Although it is believed that the occupational groups selected have 
remained reasonably comparable throughout the period, small <|iffer- 
ences should not, in general, be interpreted as significant. 
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TABLE 6.—Average Hourly Earnings of Males in 26 Selected Occupations in Automobile in th 



































Division, Motor-Vehicle Industry, in Specified Years from 
earn 
Occupation 1922! 1925 ! 1928 ! 1930 ! 1932 ! 1934 1941 om 
ries 
- REE 2 IS, PEs $0. 662 | $0.729 | $0. 756 | $0.733 | $0. 638 | | 9.7 730 $0,967 apal 
pO LE 2 ae . 675 .729 . 755 .717 . 02 : 694 7 pon 
Assemblers, chassis and final.____.......____- . 647 . 604 . 758 . 681 . 570 . 720 a 
Assemblers, motor and transmission...___| .661| .747| .762| .725| .682| (745 | alre: 
SER SST a eee Veet (3) 7 . 707 . 673 . 658 . 685 . 95 
Cutters, cloth and leather__.______- BF SBS (4) . 803 . 831 . 798 . 709 . 857 QR? amo 
pS ENT Vo ap tt PGR rae See er el (3) . 797 . 849 . 819 . 741 774 1. 055 
Ne a ee tea eM (5) 1.037 | 1.128 . 975 -813 | 1.063 48 
Drop hammermen, forge shop.............__. . 810 . 957 .973 | 1.005 . 800 . 871 
Forge shop workers, except hammermen.___- . 698 . 753 . 735 . 782 . 679 721 Tr 
CO SSSR TTS eer ea ee . 678 . 746 . 760 . 740 . 623 778 
Hardeners and annealers..............______- . 676 . 725 . 749 . 720 . 618 709 j 
ne ha testers, balancers, and straight- 
ON SRRIRDE Ds 01 SC EE eR poe 6.611 687 . 725 748 . 660 724 / 
uabesemn and stock handlers..............___- 495 570 . 589 589 . 575 613 & 
uer and enamel rubbers._........_._.___|__.____- 871 841 746 . 603 841 H 
Machine operators, group 17__...._.________- 659 727 751 713 . 634 714 . 954 es 
Machine ouerabers, ht il i et IS 700 7 792 774 . 667 . 754 87 stuc 
pee Eee (3) . 851 . 893 . 738 . 633 . 867 1, 48 
ee Tea a a (3) @) () . 753 . 688 .719 983 Cari 
Punch and operators........._..______ . 715 . 718 . 746 .717 . 646 . 693 955 
Sanders and rough-stuff rubbers........_____- (3) . 843 . 807 . 702 . 591 .723 1.001 ave! 
Sewers and trim bench hands--___.__.__._..- 4.650) .738| .793| .7384) .405| .742, 1.002 
Sheet-metal machine operators and assem- cent 
FER. ETF TRE EET OTE CTE 5.656 | . 783 807 711 | .574 752 og ~~ 
s age its 2M Ee ae 723 . 850 824 733 .615 783 1. O11 Is C 
ool and die makers..............______.___- 769 . 875 919 887 . 785 . 899 1.1 : 
Welders and brazers, OE Ee ND I a . 810 . 852 . 757 . 659 .787 | 1.02 wor 
es MNO. oi. te ste le (3) . 792 . 789 . 735 . 622 . 743 ) 
1 Includes some workers in the automiotive-parts division. 
? Excludes office workers. 


3 Averages not available. 
9 ee Se ene Nae included in sewers and trim bench hands. 
included with sheet-metal machine operators and assemblers. 
: Be teners were not t inchekal when computing the average for 1922. 
7 Includes automatic lathe and screw, drill-press, and milling-machine opera 
§ Includes boring-machine, grinding-machine, sanautomationsthe, and — —_ shaper operators 


AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS 


Average weekly hours in the motor-vehicle industry have teided 
to be slightly below those for the durable-goods industries as a group. 
In general, the differences in the two series are slight throughout the 
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period for which comparable data are available (table 5). Hours in 
the industry reached the high point of 43.0 in June 1941 but dropped 
to 38.3 in the following month. As a rule seasonal changes do not 
seem to have had any profound effect on the average hours of work. 
Instead, the fluctuations have been in volume of employment. Aver- 
age hours during May and June 1940, the period of the present survey, 
were 35.4 and 37.0,° respectively. 


ng AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS 


Average weekly earnings in the motor-vehicle industry were above 
those for the durable-goods industries as a whole for each year during 
the period 1932—40 (table 5). The differences ranged from 14 to 23 
percent and were somewhat smaller than the differences in average 
hourly earnings because of the fact that the motor-vehicle industry 
has in general worked fewer hours per week than have establishments 
in the durable-goods industries. There are no outstanding deviations 
from the general trend of the relationship between average weekly 
earnings in the motor-vehicle industry and in the durable-goods indus- 
tries except in April 1941 when the two averages were only $2.82 
apart. Earnings in the motor-vehicle industry reached their highest 
point ($45.70) in June 1941 as the result of the general wage increases 
i already referred to and also, presumably, because of considerable 
amounts of overtime payments during that month.” 


Earnings and Hours in the Automobile Division 
AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 


Hourly earnings of the 322,941 workers in the 167 automobile plants 
studied averaged 96.1 cents in May and June 1940 (table 7). The 
r earnings of half the workers were within 9 cents per hour of the general 
average. Fewer than 5 percent of the workers earned below 72.5 
centsan hour. This high concentration of earnings about the average 
is characteristic of a high-wage industry in which the majority of the 
workers are employed in the plants operated by a small number of 
large firms and in which the great majority of the employees are paid 
on a straight-time rather than a piece-rate basis. 

Regional differences.—The five East North Central States, as noted 
earlier, contain the great majority of the workers in the automobile 
division of the industry; more than half the 167 plants and almost 85 
percent of the workers studied were in this region. The hourly earn- 





* The special-survey data show a slightly higher figure (37.2) because (1) the definition of the industry 
48 used in the survey differs slightly from that used in the trend-of-employment and pay-roll series, and 
2) proportionately more parts plants (in which average hours are higher) than vehicle plants are included 
in the survey sample as compared with the group of plants reporting monthly. 

The figure of 43.0 hours per week for the industry as a whole involves an average of somewhat more than 3 
hours of overtime per week for each worker since the legal maximum of 40 hours was in effect. 
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ings average for this region was about 1.5 cents above that for «), 
country as a whole; Michigan, with more than a fourth of the auto. 
mobile plants and almost three-fourths of the workers studied, s}), owed 
average hourly earnings of 98.5 cents. As might be expecte:|, th, 
tendency for the earnings of individual workers to concentrate abo, 
the general average is even more pronounced in Michigan than in {}, 
country as a whole. 


the { 
to CO 
State 
than 
the 
exce] 
or ne 
TABLE 7.—Percentage Distribution of Workers in Automobile Division, by vera Wg! ' 

Hourly Earnings and Geographic Division, May—June 1940 and 1 
























































a aver 
New East North Central Pl 
Eng- aire aay 
All land West Other the £ 
Hourly earnings (in cents) a Bo * on Illinois | Nort! divi. 
sions idd Michi- , and | Central! sion 
Atlan-| Total | “pan | Ohio |Indiana) wi from 
tic consin char 
the 
8 Le I Ris 0.2 0.3 ee aS Bhd eB. 0.1 0.1 | 
37.5 and under 42.5.......... 1 5} (2) 0.2 0.1 3 2 stud: 
42.5 and under 47.5._._._.__- én .4 0.1 (2) 9 mn -_ 2 x 
47.5 and under 52.5_........- .3 1.5 .2 0.1 1.3 .3 1.0 6 fifth: 
52.5 and under 57.5.........- 5 2.2 by y 1.9 .4 1.1 1.( 
57.5 and under 62.5... ..__._. .6 3.0 3 1 3.4 3 1.5 6 | earn 
62.5 and under 67.5_...._.__- 1.0 2.7 .8 5 3.3 1.9 1.0 1.6 | 
67.5 and under 72.5.........- 1.4 3.2 1.2 9 4.1 2.0 1.5 hour 
72.5 and under 77.5._.......- 4.9 7.7 4.4 4.1 5.1 5.4 8.4 7.9 
77.5 and under 82.5.......... 7.4 8.8 7.1 7.2 8.9 4.8 5.7 9.2 rene 
82.5 and under 87.5____..._-- 10.4 14.9 9.5 9.7 6.8 8.3 10. 6 14.9 15 = 
87.5 and under 92.5._........ 14.8} 17.7) 146] 15.0] 106] 147] 10.7] #128) 14 and 
92.5 and under 97.5._........ 12.3 14.7 12.0 11.4 12.4 16.3 16. 6 8.5] 16.5 
97.5 and under 102.5__...__--. 16.7 8.9 17.7 17.6 15.7 17.1 23. 8 18 scare 
102.5 and under 107.5_...__-- 10.8 3.8 11.7 11.7 10.5 14.5 9.0 9. 6 
107.5 and under 112.5____.__- 6.9 4.8 7.3 7.4 5.7 8.0 5.1 6. 4 auto 
112.5 and under 117.5___._..- 5.0 2.4 5.5 5.9 3.5 3.3 1.8 5. 6 
117.5 and under 122.5_....._- 2.5 1.4 3.2 3.0 2.2 .8 .7 1.2 
122.5 and under 127.5........| 1.2 5 1.4 1.5 1.8 .4 .4 2 TaBL 
127.5 and under 132.5......_- 8 a 9 1.0 3 8 a3 1 
132.5 and under 137.5__..._.-. av -2 .8 9 .2 a (= 
137.5 and under 142.5__._._.- 6 = .6 6 Pe is oa i. 
142.5 and under 152.5_.._____ -5 y .6 Ps 3 a (= — 
152.5 and under 162.5__..___. i 4 al areal My .3 (2) 3 : |) 
162.5 and under 172.5__.___-- Deo a * ; Se ee .2 = ae 
ES ee ee as (2) oh ll (2) -3 SS ae 
y RL AF AS aeae 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 10K Plant 
Number of workers_...____- 322,941 | 29,712 |271, 151 |229,845 | 15,185 | 15, 390 | 10, 722 8, 921 
Number of plants.........-- 167 30 &Y 45 19 12; | 
Average hourly earnings....| $0.961 | $0.877 | $0.977 | $0.985 | $0.920 | $0. 950 | $0. 923 $0.908 | 9.8 





! Plants distributed as follows: Alabama, 2; California, 12; Colorado, 1; Georgia, 4; Kentucky, 3; Lou All ph 
1; Mississippi, 1; North ower da Oregon, 1; Tennessee, 1; Texas, 3; Utah, 1; Virginia, 2; Washington, 2 
? Less than a tenth of 1 percent. Under 


The number of plants and workers in areas other than the East an 
North Central States are, in general, too small to justify more than and 
broad generalizations concerning earnings. It should also be noted 7 and 
that the automobile plants located outside of the principal area do not an 
comprise a homogeneous group. They are, rather, made up of two Hj *a 


types of establishments—the decentralized plants of large companies I= 
and a group of firms, most of which are relatively small, producing J+ 
commercial “bodies, trailers, and such equipment as busses, «mbv- 
lances, hearses, and fire engines. Substantial amounts of this work 
are done on a special-order or custom basis. The wage structure 1 
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‘he outlying plants operated by the larger companies tends generally 
«) conform to that of similar plants located in the so-called automobile 
States, and the level is, with a few exceptions, substantially higher 
the #¥ shan that in the independent plants. This situation is reflected in 
0ut HR the distributions of workers by average hourly earnings in all areas 
the i xcept the East North Central and is apparent in the minor peaks at 
or near the lower ends of the distributions (table 7). It also explains 
the close agreement between the average for the country as a whole 
and those for the several regions, none of which varied from the general 
average by more than 8.5 cents. 

Plant averages.—The distribution of individual plants according to 
the average hourly earnings of workers also reflects the fact that data 
from a relatively small number of firms determine the statistical 
characteristics of the wage structure of this industry. Almost half 
the plants, which employed more than 85 percent of all the workers 
studied, showed averages above 90 cents per hour. Almost two- 
fifths of the workers were employed in the 29 plants in which hourly 
earnings averaged $1.00 or more (table 8). Only 24 plants reported 
hourly earnings of less than 60 cents. These establishments were 
generally small, employing only about 75 workers on the average, 
and the entire group of wage earners in these plants amounted to 
scarcely more than a half of 1 percent of the workers surveyed in the 
automobile division of the industry. 


er age 


Taste 8.—Distribution of Plants and Workers in Automobile Division, by Plant Average 
Hourly Earnings, and Size of Operating Companies, May—June 1940 





Companies em ploying— 








All companies 


Plant average hourly earnings (in cents) 5,000 or more Less than 5,000 















































Number | Number | Number | Number | Number | Number 
ey of of of of rs) of 
, plants | workers | plants | workers plants | workers 
ec wonmce 167 322, 941 91 | 301, 481 76 21, 460 
ee ee 3 SAAS ah al 3 274 
ca 3 BEE Giccecoehs< eae 3 157 
. i il Al I aN 7 aie RE ES. 7 608 
Last . Ss 5 ree Maegan 5 210 
: . Sass 6 EE aE i 6 627 
an a 9 SO. SO aa i) 1, 160 
—— 65 and under 70 ill i en a 6 4 » See TE on 6 1, 162 
yted i“ RRR RRR 9 SA tinal u 1, 297 
‘ +. . pS eeRReeppsengeaes 5  y Beieaedee beiguneel 5 2, 444 
nov # LR 12 11, 760 4 9, 250 | § 2, 510 
: Sand under 90.............._. a 23 24, 392 16 20, 306 | 7 4, 086 
two “and under 95..........__. wo aaee 23 95, 957 19 92, 959 | 4 2, 998 
= Sand under 100.........-.....---..-.-.-- 27 | 1 60,905 24 56, 978 | 3 | 3, 927 
nies _  » <2) ii ree 29 121, 988 28 121, 988 1 (?) 
cing Average hourly earnings................-- $0. 961 $0. 972 | $0. 825 
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' Workers of 1 plant included in interval 95 cents to $1. 
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Hourly earnings and size of operating company.—Ninety-one of {},, 
167 automobile and body plants surveyed were operated by 11 coy. 
panies. These 91 plants employed about 93 percent of all the work... 
in this division of the industry. Average hourly earnings fo; ;), 
plants of the large companies, taken as a group, were 97.2 cents, o; 
1.1 cents above the figure for the entire automobile division. \o),, 
of these plants showed average earnings below 80 cents per |joy; 
More than 40 percent of all the workers employed by these companies J = &™ 


gand un 


were in the 28 plants in which hourly earnings averaged $1 or aboy. My 6 ™ 
(table 8). — 

By contrast, the 76 smaller companies, employing the remaining 7 sud on 
percent of the workers, showed average hourly earnings of 82.5 cents eaien 


and un 


14.7 cents below the figure for the large companies and 13.6 cents less HM © snd un 
than the average for all automobile plants asa whole. Plant averages and un 


100 and u 


for more than two-thirds of these establishments were below 80 cents HM 4° 
per hour; these, as might be expected, were the smaller plants em. 9 swe 
ploying on the average only about 150 workers each. Four of the — 
small companies showed average hourly earnings of 95 cents or more 


——-- 


and, of these, only one averaged above $1.00. ce’ 

The concentration of management in this division of the industry fourth 
and its effect on wage policy tend to offset the influence of such factors HJ **' 
as size of community. The wage rates paid by the large companies th 


vary but slightly from area to area, and a tabulation of earnings by males 
size of community has little or no significance because its character.  "@"™' 
istics are largely a reflection of the types of communities in which the JB &!°" 


plants of the few large companies happen to be situated. ings 4 
Hourly earnings and size of plant—The close correspondence be- JB" 
tween size of plant and level of earnings among automobile companies J 4! 
is, of course, to be expected because of the concentration of manage- J “°F 


, 


ment within the industry. Of the 167 establishments, about three- JJ‘ ¥ 
fifths (101) reported 500 or more employees each. These plants, jm ™e* 
however, accounted for almost 98 percent of all the workers in the J ‘¢ ' 
automobile division of the industry (table 9). Nearly three-fourths $1.24 
of the workers were employed in plants which averaged 2,500 or more the e 
employees each. At the other end of the scale were 36 plants with 
average employment of 100 or less, and this entire group contained J "°"S 
little more than a half of 1 percent of the workers. None of the units JB Y" 
with 2,500 or more workers showed average hourly earnings below 80 the ¢ 
cents, and 14 plants, with a total of more than 105,000 workers, had M 
average hourly earnings in excess of $1.00. Again, by contrast, only [J °° © 
5 of the plants with 100 workers or less showed average hourly earn-  "°" 
ings as high as 80 cents; the combined employment of the 5 small J ™™ 


plants was only 223. = 
in tk 


heat 
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iste 9.— Distribution of Plants in Automobile Division, by Plant Average Hourly 
Earnings and Size of Plant, May—June 1940 


















































Total Size of plant in terms of number of workers 
iverage hourly rom Set) & ager yeu or 
- 'nder . | 50l- | 1,001- 
ployees Plants 51 51-100 | 101-250 | 251- 500 1,000 3. 500 pereed 
ol newest ee CS eS eee Ee See awe 

cond underG.....----:-<sl. . OM 3 1 Me ell | ita 
and under 45_.--.-....... 157 3 1 hic... } 
sand under §0............. 608 7 3 2 2 ke | ~ 
# and under 55......__- _...| 210 5 4 § BPs ae | = 
sand aE 627 6 4 |. oie 2 |. a > Pm iJ 
and under 65_........__.. 1, 160 9 3 1 4 _g Fenryee at 
sand under 70. .....-- ie s 6 iy SNES 3 | allied l hel 
‘and under 75. -.......--- 1, 297 9 2 1 5 | 1 | : ol 
sand under 80.............| 2,444 5 1 1 steel 1 | 1 1 |... 
wand under 85. ------- _.| 11, 760 12 gg MER 4 4 bean 3 1 2 
«and under 90_ - ae Soe a 24, 392 | as 2 2 2 8 7 2 
@and under 95.---..--._.--| 95, 957 2B 7 TBS BEM 1} 9 8 4 
sand under 100___._._- -| 59, 988 2 eee ETE SS as 1 | + 10 | 8 
0 and under 105___._._.___|112, 869 _ Ss ee See. = ered 1 | 5 4 | 13 
5 and over......-......... | 10, 036 6 hi ae aol 2 3 | 1 
Number of plants__..___- ee a 24 12 2 s| 37) 30 
Number of employees-_----- 322, 2 rae 801 942 3, 687 2, 897 | 27,304 | 52,768 | 234, 542 








Occupational differentials among male workers.—More than three- 
fourths of the male workers in the automobile and body plants studied 
were employed in production departments; average hourly earnings 
for this group were 95.5 cents or 1.2 cents below the average for all 
males in this division of the industry (table 10). The average for 
maintenance workers was only slightly (0.9 cent) below that for pro- 
duction employees, while foundry occupations as a group showed earn- 
ings 4.2 cents under the general average. Tool- and die-room workers, 
with average earnings of $1.168 per hour were, of course, the highest- 
paid group. The highest average per hour for any single occupational 
group was $1.416 for working foremen in tool and die rooms; except 
for wages of helpers and apprentices, the lowest average per hour for 
males was 77.2 cents for janitors. Within production departments, 
the hourly earnings of males ranged from 81.5 cents for laborers to 
$1.248 for dingmen. Despite this rather wide spread of 43.3 cents, 
the earnings of male production workers offer striking evidence of the 
concentration of individual earnings. The averages for 23 occupa- 
tions, which included nearly half the total of 241,332 male production 
workers, were within 3 cents of the general average of 95.5 cents for 
the entire group. 

More than a fourth of all the male workers were classified in the 
28 occupational groups which showed average earnings of $1.00 or 
more per hour. In addition to working foremen in tool and die and 
in maintenance departments, seven occupational groups, with nearly 
20,000 workers, had earnings in excess of $1.10 per hour. Included 
in this total were dingmen ($1.248), drop-hammer operators ($1.165), 
heaters in forge shops ($1.158), tool, die and lay-out inspectors 
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($1.208), tool and die makers ($1.194), other tool-room Workers 
($1.111), and pattern makers ($1.215). The 5,091 janitors with q, 
hourly average of 77.2 cents constituted the only male group (exc¢ pt 
for apprentices) with earnings below the 80-cent level, and only «ix 
additional occupations showed hourly averages less than 85 cents 
maintenance laborers (81.6 cents), miscellaneous service worker: (83 
cents), production-department laborers (81.5 cents), truckers anq 
material handlers (84.7 cents), male sewing-machine operators (83 
cents), and watchmen (80.7 cents). These seven groups with carp. 
ings of less than 85 cents an hour included about 37,000 male workers 
or 11.5 percent of the total. It may be noted, however, that ; nearly 
one-half of these 37,000 were truckers and material handlers whose 
average earnings were within 3 mills of 85 cents. 


TaBLe 10.—Average Hourly Earnings of Workers in Automobile Division, by Sex 
Occupation, and Geographic Division, May-June 1940 
































East North | 
Total Central Other livVisions 
Occupation Aver- Aver- A ve 
Num- age Num- age =| Num age 
hourly hourly | - ur 
ber earn- ber earn- | ber “ 
ings ings | ing 
Males 
All departments. .........._- dwbeve wien dda b hductidebanistenl 315,013 | $0. 967 |263, 651 | $0.983 | 51, 362 
Processing occupations.......................----_.--- 241,332 | .955 |197,274| .970! 44.058 
pO ES Fe 5 oonoat | ee -971 | 1,509 . 979 114 
Assemblers, chassis end fimal................_._-- 19, 399 - 943 | 12,341 961 | 7,058 
I ii ths wa ck cbenigesscenwniic eA .960 | 6,838 . 964 | 292 
Assemblers, sheet-metal, subassembly __...__...-- 2, 810 -957 | 2,501 .974 309 2 
Assemblers, small parts_._._._......._- eae PE ee 958 . 891 923 . 887 35 
Assemblers and trimmers, body ?__-_-___- ee ree 22, 725 .941 | 16,040 . 967 | 6,685 as 
I Sl I oe are oni ancien Scisi= a ikae E 663 | 1.011 649 | 1.013 14 
Bench hands, machined parts...._._______- —— 1, 130 -913 | 1,021 - 927 109 
Ct I ooh cinch ~ 5 tot eel Sita poclnciel 1, 245 . 913 964 . 913 28) 
Clerical workers, factory PAE Et (ee 4, 549 892 | 3,722 -911 827 
Crane and hoist operators__.__......._....__- tee See 956 | 1,568 . 973 131 
Cutters, cloth and leather__.____- Pere ree ae 582 982 561 . 986 2 
BE on akdack pbddeas noubibidwadat ~odndaseeee 1, 242 1. 055 1, 184 1. 069 & 
NE lit al Dit citnn o Civek Ad asabitinditly b «ames iit 635 | 1.248 536 | 1.265 99 
Door hangers. - Be Ses OSs re 1,220} 1.021 912 | 1.051 308 
Drop-hammer operators_ Eee See rey eee ee 1,320} 1.165} 1,238] 1.192 82 
Foremen and lay-out men_ .----| 3,163 | 1.005 | 2,386] 1.122 777 
Forge-shop workers, not elsewhere classified_______ 459 . 960 410 - 995 49 
Hardener and annealer helpers__-.--_- ess ota: Fe 714 942 670 . 951 44 
Hardeners and annealers..____.................--- 1, 690 975 | 1,689 .977 l 
Heaters, forge shop__ __-. VR a 505 | 1.158 493 | 1.173 12 
Helpers, procomine occupations, i teh 1, 930 891 | 1,640 . 956 291 
Inspectors, tool, die, and meee. Ds sey den Me 698 | 1.208 679 | 1.210 19 ! 
TS i ain ca ae. Lcktcetendiowces’s 10, 346 .964 | 8,929 .968 | 1,417 
Job setters, machine._..______.  Mege PIE od 5 aa 2,653 | 1.056 | 2,515| 1.054 138 A 
Laborers, D. e. c- ACRONIS .815 | 6,795 -845 | 2,045 A 
Leaders and relief workers_- _-s---------------| 5,791 | 1.025] 4,611 | 1.084] 1, 18% A 
Metal finishers_- --.-------++--| 10,322] 1.048] 7,728] 1.081] 2,594 C 
Operators, machining Processes. - aa ---a-2-----| 28,976 963 | 27,384 .969 | 1,59 L 
a ein cs ono dees nell 981 | 1,291 | .985 8 L 
ads EE il PIF, Seka 8, 254 941 | 7,843 . 947 41 G 
ITLL FT, TI LIT 1,853 | .974| 1,793 | .977 6 P 
Grinding machines____._........_.__...._. 6,099 | .904| 5,852] .997 247 I 
Lathes, automatic and semiautomatic... ___- 5, 651 973 | 5,348 . 977 30 § 
RMS ovo) ca ...-| 1,146 953 | 1,079| .958 67 7 
Milling machines_- ne 953 | 3,061| .960 201 7 
Misce machines, n.e.¢._____. Palasieanhdal 1, 342 905 | 1,117 . 927 22 Four 
Other processing occupations, ee ee ae 14, 553 912 | 12,275 -921 | 2,278 g 
OO Lh ee eellite Raa 2, 634 -859 | 1,748 . 875 886 T 
Paint-shop workers, n. e. ¢..............--.....--- 4, 011 -917 | 2,944 -942 | 1,067 uni 
PE cthcecsccn th ciccsa dans Seancccees 4,489! 1.011 | 3,009! 1.040| 1, 480 == 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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kers HB t,pue 10.—Average Hourly Earnings of Workers in Automobile Division, by Sex, 









































Occupation, and Geographic Division, May—June 1940—Continued 
“ep ls } ‘ | 
| Total Bat oe | Other divisions 
Nis: Occupation LSS phew (fine serio § 
R9 4 Aver- Aver- | | Aver- 
ey es | heart — n-.% — | hourl y 
c earn- earn- | | @arn- 
29 ¢ | ings ings | ings 
uWn- processing occupations—Continued. NN 
Platers...........--- wee nen swe eee arenes ccccescce --| 449 | 30.929 432 | $0. 932 17 (') 
Kers Polishers and buffers, plating........_....._____. 771 1.072 7 1. 076 21) () 
Polishers and rubbers, paint.._....................| 2,478 | 1.0590] 1,691 1. 072 787 | $1.029 
arly Punch and press operators................------ | 13,250} .955 | 12,584) .963 | 675 |. 812 
: Repairmen, productive, n. @. c.._..-._.........-- | 5,182} 1.028 | 4,133} 1.045| 1,049| .959 
leas Sanders and rough-stuff rubbers..-_------------__| 4,080 | 1.001 | 2936 | 1.046| 1153 | 893 
Sewing-machine operators-_-_-.............--- a 802 . 838 654 . 838 148 | 842 
Sheet-metal machine operators, n. e. c.____.____- 1, 808 .935 | 1,584 . 961 219 757 
TS a a ee Ss ar 1,111 . 978 1, 061 . 981 50 917 
Testers, car, fimal.......................--... deaadl 843 949 583 . 962 260 921 
Testers, motor and transmission_--..........._--- 1,191 .992 | 1,146 995 45 (') 
ee ee, nd acs ceee 5, 500 1. 028 4, 365 1. 044 1, 135 968 
Truckers, hand, and material handlers_________-_- 17, 365 . 847 | 13, 496 858 | 3,869 810 
Truckers, power (inside) ___--_- sthideindhatacaees 3, 204 .892 | 3,015 . 905 279 742 
— Welders and brazers, hand _-__--_- eS RE ee 4,062 1.028 | 3,153] 1.064 909 . 908 
Welders and brazers, machine_--_.-..........._-- 8, 429 979 | 7,329 .988 | 1,100 | 924 
. Tool- and die-room occupations... -.........-.----..-. 19,210 | 1.168 | 17,197 | 1.197] 2,013 923 
Foremen and leaders_..................-. BRAN he 1, 639 1.416 1, 543 1, 430 96 | 1.22 
7 ES TS PES ETS 13, 920 1.194 | 12,518 1, 222 1, 402 | . 948 
1 Tool and die maker apprentices_...:..... - femme 06. 1, 809 .759 | 1,613 ED 196 . 501 
ag Tool-room workers, n. @. C........-.--.--....--..-. 1,842 1.111 | 1,523] 1,139 319 969 
u Foundry occupations. -..................---..-.-. ..---} 18,018 .925 | 17,744 . 928 274 . 762 
ar Casting cleaners. -__-...........--- VER TIE Ee Te 1, 505 .909 | 1,487 911 18 (') 
ng Chippers and sandblasters-__-__- EE 2, 210 895 | 2,174 . 898 36 (1) 
EI il bine dtkchoscnddbecduisdbiennne 2,323 | .963 | 2,300 . 964 23] () 
ies. ac cintehs thio mipenciniegee al Min tiaiieasiall 726 | 891 7u9 897 17; ©@) 
: | ST aS ere a see ..-| 1,555| .973| 1,526 976 29) () 
. SS ee 422 | 1.215 411 | 1,222 1] () 
Skilled and semiskilled foundry workers, n.e.c...| 6,142 | .928| 6,084 .929 58 . 826 
Unskilled foundry workers_.................-._-.- 3, 135 | 862 | 3,053 . 868 82 . 640 
Maintenance and service oecupations_.___....__- ....-| 36,453 .946 | 31, 436 . 961 5, 017 . 851 
nant arnrinnchdcogeobbucnras 692 . 966 591 .974 101 . 921 
a aS ee es arent Sf wt 2, 801 1.027 | 2,426] 1.046 375 910 
oi ei cesensanceesconnnn 1,953 | 1.142] 1,673] 1.152 280 1. O80 
Helpers and apprentices... ...............-.-....-.- 2,322 .850 | 2,126 . 855 196 . 793 
EE EE ae a ne 5, 091 .772 | 4,207 .778 884 747 
SE ae nigh 2, 486 .816 | 2,172 . 835 314 . 689 
Repairmen, skilled ____- RS 2 ee a ae 5,525 | 1.055 | 4,916] 1.067 609 956 
Repairmen, machine tools. .........____- -----| 4,804] 1.050] 4,253] 1.072 551 954 
_ Repairmen, other equipment. -..............- 721 | 1.031 663 | 1.036 58 971 
a LS 5, Si a aA RE Be 2, 841 .983 | 2,505 . 998 336 . 869 
SE A a a a aE 1, 663 1,015 1,450 1,029 213 923 
Semiskilled workers, n. e. c.._.___-_--- eas AE Ty 1, 271 .936 | 1,051 . 954 220 . 849 
EES ESS ee ve 713 . 839 | 617 . 849 96 . 773 
Skilled workers, n. e. c_..._____- Ba nee ee gl 4, 560 .997 | 3,919 | 1.008 641 - 925 
Tool grinders and cutters.................--____-. 1,353 | 1.019 | 1,258 1.029 95 . 888 
lS RRR succel’ hae .897 | 1,154 | .910 156 . 805 
kl 1, 872 .807 | 1,371 . 838 501 724 
Females | 
a aar 4 7,928 | .7 7,500 | __.722 428 . 683 
Processing occupations...____. —nnalgenaieti. = Slr Mlly gees Sy 7, 346 p 6,937 | .724 409 . 685 
i othe nine annie ceomcene 163 . 730 163 ; Soe — 
es PO 903 .719 903 | TE Tteoe = 2 
Assemblers and trimmers, body ?. _--_- mae # 782 71) 643 . 716 139 . 687 
Clerical workers, factory........................- 122 . 644 109 . 668 | 13 () 
SS ES IE RE 208 . 683 204 . 687 4 (1) 
Laborers, 1. @. ¢ lille Redan 8 are: 222; .692 219 . 694 3 0 
ther presenting occupations, n. e. C_._-.-.-...--- 405 . 733 364 . 734 41 1) 
Paint-shop workers, n. e. c_......_____.._..__.._. 179 . 737 172 | . 739 7) @) 
Punch ona peste | Freer ae 207 747 179 | .754 2B } () 
Sewing-machine operators..................____.. 2, 137 .744 |} 2,120| .745 17 (: 
Trim TAY PEO .714| 1,724 .714 156 .710 
Truckers, hand, and material handlers.....___ __. 138 . 673 137 | .675 1 (1) 
ee SS ee eee ee 451 | .697 439 | .698 12} () 
Ski ed and semiskilled foundry workers, n. e. c. 168 . 736 156 . 742 12 (1) 
Unskilled foundry workers....................__. 283 .673 ak ees eee 
Service workers, mn. e€.c....____- Bo ERS Ss ; 131 . 704 124 | «.7ii 7 (1) 

















' Workers too few to justify computation of an average. 
* Does not include body welders. 
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Interpretation of the regional differences in the average | Yurly 


earnings for the several occupational groups is subject to limit: tion: tral P 
on the basis of certain complex factors, most of which have thoi, On” 
origin in the fundamental characteristics of the industry itself. 4. ¥ °°” 
pointed out earlier, the large automobile manufacturers operate plant: Mee 
both within the East North Central States and in other areas, nq likely 
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the differences in wage levels between the two groups of plants arp 
in general, small." Within certain limits, therefore, it may be sai 
that the occupations which have substantial numbers of workers oy}. 
side the ‘automobile area” might be expected to show relatively sina 
regional differences in occupational earnings averages, principal! y }e- 
cause of the fact that the large companies employ some. 90 percent 
of all the workers. This is true in the case of inspectors, trim |)enc\) 
hands, chassis and final assemblers, and paint polishers and ru! bers. 
in which groups the regional differences in occupational averagis ar 
well within the general regional difference of 10.1 cents. 

In certain other occupations this generalization does not apply; a 
case in point is the tool-maker group in which the regional difference 
is more than 27 cents. In this instance the large difference probably 
reflects the fact that the outlying plants of the major companics are 
engaged principally in assembly and other processes which do not 
ordinarily involve the use of tool makers and certain other highly 
skilled groups. Most of the independent plants, in which wage levels 
tend to be lower, do, however, employ tool makers, and these smaller 
establishments are relatively far more important outside the Easi 
North Central States than they are within the automobile area. Thus 
the difference in average earnings in this case is probably a result o! 
the management structure of the industry to a much greater extent 
than it is a reflection of any marked regional differences in wage 
levels. Similar reasoning may be applied to certain other occupations, 
such, for example, as punch and press operators. 

This general situation may be illustrated further by reference t 
the group of car loaders whose average hourly earnings are identical 
for the two areas shown. It is likely that few, if any, of the smaller 
independent plants have employees engaged exclusively in such work 
and so designated on pay rolls. No regional difference in earnings 
appears in this case, presumably because most, if not all, of the car 
loaders included are employed in the plants of the large companies. 
One additional factor is probably involved in these apparent regional 
differences and may be illustrated by the fact that average earnings 
for job setters in the East North Central States are 5 cents below 
those outside this central automobile area. Job setters in the cen- 





1! This comment relates, of course, only to similar establishments; most of the outlying plants of |< ‘are’ 
companies are for assembly and distribution, and it is obviously illogical to compare earnings in thes | /s 
with those in the central manufacturing plants in which the proportion of highly skilled work 
consequently, plant average earnings are higher. 
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tral plants of the large companies are engaged principally in duties 
connected with mass-production methods, and their work may in some 
eases tend to be more standardized than would normally be true in 
, small plant subject to frequent changes of set-up. Further, it is 
likely that the job setter in a small plant will be expected to assume 
additional duties as foreman or repairman, and his rate of pay will, 
in consequence, tend to be higher. Since this is an occupation which 
would not be common in outlying plants of the large manufacturers, 
the explanation may well be based on this combination of circum- 
stances rather than on any actual regional differences in wage levels 
for a standardized job. 

Female workers.—The majority of the 7,928 female workers were 
employed in the larger plants, and their average hourly earnings were 
72.0 cents, or 24.7 cents below those for males. The earnings of half 
the women employed were within 4 cents of the general average for 
female workers. Small-parts assemblers, body assemblers and trim- 
mers, sewing-machine operators, trim bench hands, and core-room 
workers in foundries accounted for the great majority of the female 
employees. The number of women in plants outside the East North 
Central States is insufficient to provide an adequate basis for general- 
ization. 

WEEKLY HOURS 


Full-time weekly hours.—Practically four-fifths (133) of the 167 
vehicle and body plants studied were operating on an official 40-hour 
ius, MB week. Most of the remaining plants reported a standard week of 
42 hours (the maximum normal week established at the time of the 
ent # survey under the Fair Labor Standards Act). Only four plants 
age J showed a general workweek of less than 40 hours, and an equal num- 
ns, ™@ ber were scheduling a week of more than 42 hours. The 40-hour week 
was found more frequently in the “automobile States” (the East 
North Central region), where almost 90 percent of the plants were 
on this schedule. This situation also results from the fact that most 
of the establishments were operated by a few large companies. More 
than three-fourths of the plants which scheduled more than 40 hours 
ngs of work per week were outside the automobile area, and none of the 
four establishments reporting more than 42 hours were in the East 
ies. 9 North Central region. 

Actual weekly hours—The 322,941 automobile-plant employees 
ngs J studied worked an average of 36.8 hours per week in the pay-roll 
ow period for which the data were collected (table’11). Variations in 
en- 9 the averages for the several regions are not large except in the case 
of the West North Central States where the low average reflects a 
slack period in several large body and assembly plants. It may be 
noted that the average weekly hours in automobile plants were slightly 
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more than an hour below the figure for the parts plants studio, 
This difference may be in part a result of the fact that the industry y.; 
approaching the end of a model year, and any slight effect «f ¢}, 
seasonal dip would naturally be more apparent in automobile »]q); 
than in parts plants. 
THE 
AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS at Ne 
The management structure and regional distribution of the ayto. Hs" 
mobile division of the industry are reflected in the data on w. ekly lems 
earnings as in the case of the other wage data. The average of $35.9, 9%" 
for the 271,151 workers in the East North Central States and th. 9!” 
Michigan rate of $36.09 are slightly higher than the figure ($35.49) J“ 
for the country as a whole. As in the case of weekly hours, th, i 
average of weekly earnings in the West North Central States \ 9° 
affected by the short workweeks in several large plants. The varig- Koos 
tions in average weekly earnings between regions would, of course. he re 
be greater were it not for the fact that the data from decentralized Ip P® 
plants of the large companies carry sufficient weight virtually to "2° 
eliminate the influence of the relatively lower earnings rates obtain- or 
ing in the independent plants. 7 
1e 
TaBLe 1]1.—Average Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings of Vi orkers Hand t 
in Automobile Division, by Geographic Division, May—June 1940 rovel 























: Th 
Average Average | Averag 
Geographic division ae of hourly weekly | weekly ence, 
earnings hours | earnings 7c 
C1UZE 
All geographic divisions......_....................._-- 322, 941 $0. 961 36. 8 confe 
New England and Middle Atientie .— oe 29, 712 . 877 38.9 the n 
East North Central... ._-.- ntaiousditirsichenaald 271, 151 .977 36.8 | b 
EEE Se ee ae eee Ore 229, 845 . 985 36.6 | W DI 
dil iteaiidninehi eA siochuabiiatetecteenyeed 15, 185 . 920 38. 4 | Tod 
NSS LN Ee AO Le ee 15, 399 . 950 36.6 | odé 
ET Uo noe et ceuhcanteocceneseies 10, 722 . 923 37.6 | orl 
Og TS EEO RIRER OP Lee eee 8, 921 . 908 31.5 | work 
ein amet Ra aN ae A PT IR 13, 157 . 876 37.2 Tl 
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PROGRAM OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
ORGANIZATION 


By Carter Gooprics ! 


THE 1941 Conference of the International Labor Organization, held 
st New York and Washington, served to focus opinion on the social 
issues of the war and on preparation for the social and economic prob- 
lems of reconstruction. Its importance and the program of future 
action it laid down for the I. L. O. warrant a more extensive report 
‘han the summary article on the Conference in the December 1941 
issue of the Monthly Labor Review.’ 

As the earlier article pointed out, this was the second full Confer- 
ence of the 1. L. O. to be held in the United States. When President 
Roosevelt met the delegates in the closing session at the White House, 
he reminded them that, as Assistant Secretary of the Navy, he had 
helped make the preparations for the first I. L. O. Conference in Wash- 
ington in 1919. He recalled to them, also, how wild a dream it had 
then seemed that governments should get together to raise the stand- 
ards of living on an international plane. ‘‘ Wilder still,’ he said, “‘was 
the idea that the people who were directly affected—the workers 
and the employers of the various countries—should have a hand with 
government in determining these labor standards.” 

The Secretary of Labor, who was elected President of the Confer- 
ence, drew a significant contrast between the two occasions: “As a 
citizen of the United States, I see one great difference between this 
conference in 1941 and that held first in 1919. At both Conferences, 
the nations of the world gathered together, dedicated in their purpose 
to build a better world. In 1919 the United States was not there. 
Today we stand shoulder to shoulder with the free nations of the 
world,”’ 

The importance of the 1941 Conference was attested by the repre- 
sentativeness and distinction of the delegations which attended. In 
spite of the difficulties and dangers of travel, and in spite of the world’s 
preoccupation with the day-to-day events of the war, no less than 
3) nations were officially represented.? Twenty-two of the delega- 
tions included workers’ and employers’ delegates. Among those 
participating in the Conference were 17 members of cabinets and 
ministries, including C. R. Attlee, member of the British War Cabinet, 
the foreign ministers of Belgium and Czechoslovakia, and nine 


eT 

Mr. Goodrich is United States Labor Commissioner at Geneva, and chairman of the Governing Body 
of the International Labor Office. 

’ The final record of the Conference was published by the International Labor Office in January 1942. The 
January issue of the International Labor Review contained an article on the Conference entitled, “The 
Social Objective in Wartime and World Reconstruction.” 

' Thirty-three States, members of the Organization, sent delegates; another member, Thailand, was 
‘epresented by an observer. Costa Rica, which is not a member, also sent an observer. 
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ministers of labor or social welfare. Other prominent governimey, 
delegates were Paul van Zeeland, former Prime Minister of Belgium. 
and Carl J. Hambro, President of the Norwegian Storting. 

The employers’ group included the director of the British Emp|oye. 
Confederation, the president of the Associated Chambers of Manufge. 
turers of Australia, the president of the New Zealand Employers 
Federation, and a past president of the Canadian Manufact rey.’ 
Association, as well as a past president and the present president 0 
the United States Chamber of Commerce. The workers’ group 
included the secretary general of the International Federation o; 
Trade-Unions; the presidents of the Australasian Council of Trade. 
Unions, the Canadian Trades and Labor Congress, and the Chines: 
Association of Labor; the secretaries of the Confederations of Labo; 
of the Argentine and of Chile, and of the South African Trades 
Council; and three members of the general council of the Trades 
Union Congress, as well as officials of unions affiliated with the Ameri. 
can Federation of Labor and with the Congress of Industrial Orgap. 
izations.* 
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The Conference was called “in the belief that social justice and 
social security and the basic elements of economic democracy ar 
not luxuries to be thought of only when the stern business of fighting 
is settled, but that they are, instead, the essence of the conflict and 
the very stuff for which free men fight.’’ The meeting gave a remark- 
able demonstration of democratic solidarity that foreshadowed th 
prompt rallying of nations which a month later was to follow the Jap- 
anese attack upon the United States. 
* The speech of Robert J. Watt, as United States workers’ delegate, 
which opened the discussion on the Acting Director’s report, struck 





4 The United States delegation was as follows: 

Government delegates: Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor; Adolf A. Berle, Jr., Assistant Secretary of 
State. Substitute delegates: Carter Goodrich, United States Labor Commissioner at Geneva and c}airma: 
of the Governing Body of the International Labor Office; Frieda 8. Miller, Industrial Commissioner, 
New York State Department of Labor. Advisers: Daniel W. Tracy, First Assistant Secretary o{ Labor; 
Clara M. Beyer, Assistant Director, Division of Labor Standards, Department of Labor; A. Ford !! inrichs 
Acting Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor; Thomas C. O’Brien, regional 
counsel, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; Theodore C. Achilles, foreign service officer, Depart: { 
State. 

Employers’ delegate: Henry I. Harriman, chairman of the board, New England Power Associat 
member of the Governing Body of the International Labor Office. Advisers: Clarence G. \\¢ Davitt 
retired vice president of New England Telephone & Telegraph Co.; Albert W. Hawkes, president, ( amber 
of Commerce of the United States. Substitute advisers: Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., former chairman 
United States Steel Corporation, New York; Carl Adams, president, Air Reduction Corporat Nev 
York; Arthur Paul, Dexdale Hosiery Mills, Lansdale, Pa. 

Workers’ delegate: Robert J. Watt, American Federation of Labor, member of the Governing iy 
the International Labor Office. Advisers: George Meany, secretary-treasurer, American Feder:!icn 0! 
Labor; Frank Grillo, secretary-treasurer, United Rubber Workers of America. Substitute » | visers 
George Harrison, president, Brotherhood of Railroad Clerks; Dorothy J. Bellanca, member, gener °x«¢U 
tive board, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. Secretary of delegation: John S. Gan asso 
ciate professor of public welfare administration, Louisiana State University. 
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the keynote of vigorous democratic opposition to the Nazi philosophy. 
In the same morning, Henry I. Harriman, United States employers’ 
delegate, asked for a “definite affirmative statement that it is the 
duty of all liberty-loving people and the organizations which they 
represent, Such as the I. L. O., to take an affirmative part in winning 
the war.” Particularly striking were the similar expressions made 
by the government, employer, and worker representatives from a 
sumber of the South American nations and the degree of sympathy 
which developed between them and the representatives of the free 
peoples that were already at war. The viewpoint of the latter was 
summed up in Mr. Attlee’s statement that “all planning for a world 
of peace and social justice is just lost labor unless Hitlerism is de- 
stroyed.”. The delegates from the countries that had suffered inva- 
sion were received with particular warmth, and one of the most 
significant events which occurred during the meeting—though not 
an act of the Conference itself—was the declaration of solidarity 
adopted by the Government, employer, and worker delegates of 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Greece, and Yugoslavia, which was read 
from the platform of the Conference. 

This spirit was reflected in almost every speech made in the 
Conference and found embodiment in its formal decisions. The 
Conference adopted without dissenting voice a resolution submitted 
by the United States delegation, which contained as the first sentence 
in its preamble the statement: “‘The victory of the free peoples in the 
war against totalitarian aggression is an indispensable condition of 
the attainment of the ideals of the International Labor Organization.”’ 

Another resolution proposed by the Government delegates of Peru 
and China endorsed the social and economic principles of the Atlantic 
Charter, asked “‘that the fullest use be made of the machinery and 
experience of the International Labor Organization in giving effect 
to these principles,’”’ and pledged “the full cooperation of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization in their implementation.” Perhaps 
even more striking was the fact that all the 22 workers’ delegates 
joined in presenting a resolution, adopted by the Conference with one 
abstention, which urged “all free peoples to contribute to the uttermost 
limit of their power for the victory of China, Great Britain, Russia, 


and their Allies by supplying all the arms which their industry can 
produce,” 





Government-Employer-W orker Collaboration 


A principal topic of discussion was that of methods of collaboration 
among governments, workers’ organizations, and employers’ organi- 
zations. On this the Office had prepared a series of reports of which 
the most notable was that on “Wartime Developments in Govers- 
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ment-Employer-Worker Collaboration.” The Conference consid ereq 
this question in a committee of the whole house. In its discussions 
the delegates exchanged experiences in organizing such cooperatioy 
and indicated their feeling of its importance. 

One of the most effective statements was that made by Sir Johy 
Forbes Watson, British employers’ delegate, who cited two wartime 
incidents in which he and the general secretary of the British T)ades 
Union Congress were principals: 

When I last spoke from this platform a few days ago I told you how Sir Wa)};,- 
Citrine and I—he for the workers and I for the employers—on a summer’s after. 
noon, when our men were standing on Dunkirk Beach, put everything aside, an, 
said, “Strikes and lock-outs shal] be illegal while this war lasts and arbitratio, 
shall be compulsory.”’ I told you then and I tell you again, we did not do tha; 


lightheartedly. But I will tell you something else. Not so long ago; Sir Walte, 
Citrine and I jointly went up to see our Minister of Labor, Mr. Bevin, wit! 


i @ 


joint proposal. Mr. Bevin is quick to recognize a new situation, and as we wen! 
into the room and he shock hands with us, he said, smilingly, “I hope this isn’: 
a conspiracy.’”’ Sir Walter Citrine answered. He said, ‘‘No, Minister, it is no: 
a conspiracy; it is just an ~xperiment in self-government.”’ You will be interested 
to know that we got 90 percent of what we had jointly asked for. 


The British workers’ delegate, Joseph Hallsworth, took a similar 


attitude and stressed the importance of applying similar methods to the 
problems of reconstruction. 


Some of that fine spirit in which the various sections of the community had laid 
aside their particular interests and had come together in defense of their common 
interest, when confronted by the enemies of freedom, would surely remain when 
the war was over. 


Keen interest in the problem of collaboration was expressed by 
delegates from every continent. Certain of the Latin American and 
European delegates, indeed, were disappointed because time did not 
permit the working out of a fully detailed program of methods of 
collaboration ; and it was the Mexican Minister of Labor, Garcia T éllez, 
who made one of the most comprehensive statements of the importance 
of the question: 


We must protect the right of the free association of workers and employers 
for participation in economic, industrial, political, and social deliberations, 
intended to coordinate programs of a national, continental or international 
character. We must consider it fundamental to have them genuinely represented 
in the study and execution of any program of national emergency. In the dis- 
cussion of international agreements, commercial treaties and especially in draw- 
ing up the future peace treaties, the participation of occupational groups repre- 
senting the living forces of each country will be indispensable. 


On the motion of Frieda S. Miller, substitute delegate for the United 
States Government, the committee on collaboration appointed 4 
tripartite subcommittee to draft a set of declarations which were 


adopted by the Conference. These statements took note of the fact 
that methods of cooperation “vary with place, social pattern, prio! 
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experience, temperament, and custom,”’ as the Conference discussions 
had indicated, but declared that real collaboration was possible 
“only within the framework of democratic policital institutions which 
wuarantee the freedom of association of workers and employers.” 
in these resolutions the Conference recognized ‘the universal and 
permanent importance for all nations of effective collaboration be- 
-ween the public authorities and workers’ organizations and employ- 
ers’ organizations,” and underlined the special importance of such 
cooperation— 

a) during the present war, because the success of the military operations 
largely depends on the result of the battle of production which will be won by 
the democracies only by the complete collaboration between the workers and the 
employers in the work of national defense; 

(b) after victory, for the transition from war economy to peace economy and 
for the economic and social reconstruction of the world, which will be of interest 
to all countries, belligerent and neutral, and which will call for a gigantic and 
coordinated effort on the part of the public authorities, workers, and employers. 


On motion of a group of workers’ representatives, which included 
Robert Watt, Frank Grillo of the United Rubber Workers, and 
Dorothy Bellanca of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, the Con- 
ference also adopted a resolution recommending that— 


In agencies set up by public authority which include among their functions the 
planning and application of public policies which directly or indirectly affect the 
interest of workers and employers, the policy-making and administrative agencies 
should include representative and responsible spokesmen of workers, and employers 
acting jointly with their governments. 


“The American Resolution”’ 


The central decision of the Conference was the adoption of a com- 
prehensive resolution on the function of the I. L. O. in post-war 
reconstruction, the full text of which appears on pages 1449 and 1450 
of the December Review. This was frequently referred to by dele- 
gates as “‘The American Resolution.” In fact, however, it repre- 
sented much more than the proposal of a single delegation, and this 
was made clear by the United States Government representative who 
moved its adoption: 


This resolution began as the proposal of the Government, employer, and worker 
delegates of the United States of America. It has become much more. It 
has grown by accretion. Its way has been cleared by the withdrawal of certain 
other resolutions. * * * The declaration has been strengthened, not 
weakened, as it has gone through the committee process. 

On the motion of the workers’ group, the resolutions committee added a request 
for representation at any peace or reconstruction conference at the end of the war. 
In this statement I should construe the word “represented” not in the strict 
diplomatic sense and usage, and not as prejudging the particular form of possible 
participation, but as expressing our conviction that the voice of the International 
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Labor Organization should be heard in the most effective way that it is possip), 
to find in the great decisions that will follow the war. 
What this resolution attempts to do is to set down certain points on 


the will of this Conference has seemed to grow clearer and more definite wit ia 
day’s discussions. 


The resolution declared that immediate action must be ready at th. 
close of the war “for the feeding of peoples in need, for the reco. 
struction of the devastated countries, for the provision and transpor- 
tation of raw materials and capital equipment necessary for the 
restoration of economic activity, for the reopening of trade outlets. 
for the resettlement of workers and their families under circumst ico; 
in which they can work in freedom and security and hope, for the 
changing over of industry to the needs of peace, for the maintenance 
of employment, and for the raising of standards of living throughout 
the world.” 

This was described by Miss Perkins as “the kind of objective and 
the kind of program which unite the American people. * * * Itis 
a point of view which farmers and housewives, and business men, and 
professional people, as well as workers and employers, will find possible 
to accept and adopt as their own.”’ 

After noting that the accomplishment of these purposes will require 
international collaboration and will set administrative tasks of great 
difficulty, the resolution declared that the I. L. O. is “particularly 
fitted to take part in this work in such a way as to minimize mis- 
understanding and unrest’ because it ‘‘possesses the confidence of the 
free peoples and includes in its structure the representatives of 
workers and employers.”’ For these reasons the resolution asked the 
Governing Body to call the attention of the member governments to 
the desirability of “associating” the I. L. O. ‘with the planning and 
application of measures of reconstruction” and with the work of ‘‘any 
peace or reconstruction conference following the war.” It recom- 
mended that those governments which had not already done so, should 
create their own agencies for the study of post-war social and economic 
needs. It asked the Governing Body to form from its own member- 
ship a small tripartite committee to study and prepare post-war 
measures and recommended that this committee should enlist the 
assistance of technically qualified experts and cooperate with govern- 
mental, intergovernmental, and private agencies engaged in similar 
studies. It asked that the work of the International Labor Office 
and the program of subsequent conferences should be adapte: to 
serve these purposes “so that the International Labor Organization 
shall be in a position to give authoritative expression to the social 
objectives confided to it, in the rebuilding of a peaceful world.” 
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Textile and Maritime Resolutions 


in addition to this general resolution, the Conference adopted other 
reconstruction proposals relating to two specific industries of markedly 
ternational character with which the I. L. O. has been particularly 
concerned. 

The first of these was textiles. On the proposal of John G. Winant 

and under his chairmanship, the I. L. O. held a World Textile Con- 
ference in Washington in the spring of 1937. ‘This represented the 
first occasion on which employers and workers of the textile industry, 
as wellas government representatives, had come together on an 
international basis. For this meeting was prepared the first survey 
of the industry as a world problem. At the time the war broke out, 
steps were in process to create a permanent international committee 
on which the various branches of the textile industries of the different 
countries could be represented. In his report to the Conference, the 
Acting Director, E. J. Phelan, suggested that such a committee might 
be able to formulate and execute plans “for reconstruction of the 
industry after the war.’ 5 
On the motion of the British workers’ delegate, the Conference 
instructed the Office to prepare definite plans, to be “‘put into effect 
with @ minimum of delay after the termination of hostilities, for the 
establishment under the aegis of the International Labor Organization 
of a World Textile Office, based on the tripartite principle, to be 
responsible for the international organization of economic and social 
measures to secure prosperity and social justice in the textile 
industry.” 
Of all the international standards adopted by the International 
Labor Organization, those which comprise ““The Seamen’s Code” 
represent the most comprehensive set of regulations and those of most 
direct interest to the United States. Much of the success in this field 
has been due to the work of the Joint Maritime Commission, composed 
of employers and workers from the major maritime nations. At the 
New York meeting the seamen of the allied nations were strongly 
represented, and the Conference adopted with considerable enthusiasm 
a resolution concerning the maritime industry. This referred to the 
sacrifices and devotion to duty of seafarers during the war and declared 
that “the international character of shipping will become even more 
pronounced after the war than before.’”’ It suggested the possibility 
of including government representatives in the Joint Maritime Com- 
mission and instructed the International Labor Office ‘“‘to consult 
all interested organizations, institutions, and individuals in order that 
at the end of the war plans will be available for the immediate regula- 
tion of economic and social conditions in the mercantile marine.’’ 





' Phelan, E.J.: The I. L. O. and Reconstruction, Montreal, 1941, p. 107. The survey referred to, which 
was prepared by Lewis L. Lorwin, is The World Textile Industry: Economic and Social Problems (Report 
‘o the Tripartite Technical Conference, Washington, April 1937). 
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The First Steps 


The reconstruction resolution was adopted by the Conference o, 
November 4. The next afternoon the Governing Body met to take {}, 
first steps toward the carrying out of its purposes. The Conferene, 
had asked the Governing Body to transmit the resolution to the gov erp. 
ments “forthwith.” This was done, with the significant addition tha: 
the program adopted would require the provision of a special supple. 
mentary budget.°® 

The three regular United States members of the Governing Body 
Carter Goodrich, who is its chairman, Henry I. Harriman, and Robert 
Watt, took part in this session. In addition, Isador Lubin acted ag 
substitute for Mr. Goodrich and Clarence G. McDavitt for Mr 
Harriman. 

To provide for effective functioning through the war period, the 
Governing Body, at the same meeting, chose from its own member- 
ship an emergency committee to act for it between regular sessions. 
A similar committee, chosen in February 1939, had done valuable 
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work in preparing the I. L. O. plans in advance of the war emergency. . N 
and held two meetings in Geneva after the war broke out. The events ; 

; . ee the 
of the war, however, had made it extremely difficult for this group of t 
to meet and impossible for several of its members to continue their igi 
functions. A new committee was therefore chosen in such a way as spri 


to make possible the holding of meetings either in London or in the 
Americas. 

The composition of the committee, consisting of six governments, 
three employers, and three workers, is as follows: 


- Government Members 


Members Substitutes 
United States of America Brazil? 
Canada Chile ? 
Great Britain China 
India Norway 
Mexico or Brazil or Chile? Poland 
Netherlands ?7 Yugoslavia 





6 At a previous meeting, held during the Conference, this ninetieth session of the Governing Body hai 
adopted the ordinary budget for 1942 of 4,224,000 Swiss francs. It had also confirmed Mr. Phelan in the 
position of Acting Director, which he had assumed on February 15, 1941, on the resignation of Mr. W inant 
In doing so, the Governing Body expressed ‘‘its high appreciation of the services rendered by Mr. Phelan 
and its full confidence in his capacity” and entrusted him “with all the powers and responsibilities of the 
Director.” Mr. Phelan was one of those who drafted the original constitution of the I. L. O. in 1919 and has 
served in the Office sizce its inception. 

7 It was agreed that the three Latin-A merican countries should serve in rotation in the order given. 
was asimilar, though less formal, arrangement for rotation between Netherlands and the ot her govern!" 
in-exile in London. 
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Employers’ Members 
Members Substitutes 





































On sir John Forbes Watson, Great Britain Mr. Gemmill, South Africa 
he Mr. Harriman, U. 8S. A. Mr. Erulkar, India 

Mr. Oersted, Denmark Mr. Lamuraglia, Argentine 
ice Mr. Ling, China 


at Workers’ Members 
le. Members Substitutes 
_ Hallsworth, Great Britain Mr. Domenech, Argentine 
ly _ Rens, Belgium Mr. Moore, Canada 
“ts _ Watt, U. 8. A. Mr. Schevenels, Belgium 
™ To this group the Governing Body entrusted its direct responsibility 


for the planning of the I. L. O. reconstruction measures and for the 
enlisting of expert assistance and cooperation with other govern- 
mental, intergovernmental, and private agencies. It was agreed that 
the first meeting of this committee should be held in London, and that 
the first item on its agenda should be the work of the reconstruction 
resolution. 

At the present time the Acting Director and his staff are engaged in 
the preliminary research and consultations necessary for the planning 
of the reconstruction work. They will present definite proposals to 
be acted upon at the London meeting, which is planned for the early 
spring of 1942. 


The Work Ahead 


8, It is therefore too early to ask for the I. L. O.’s detailed plans for the 
reconstruction period. The present is the period’ of preliminary 
planning. It is the stage at which the Office could be most helped by 
suggestions from interested groups and individuals in the United 
States and other countries. 

Certain of the main lines are foreshadowed, however, by the past 
work of the Organization and by the discussions in the Conference. 
Clearly the I. L. O. will start from where it is. It has been concerned, 
for example, with the efficient organization of the labor market. One 
of the most useful of its wartime publications is the volume, ‘‘Labor 
Supply and National Defense,’”’ which was prepared at the suggestion 
of an informal joint conference of employers, workers, and government 
officials of Canada and the United States. A more detailed study on 
the transfer of labor as a wartime problem is now being prepared. 
The reconstruction studies, which will be largely concerned with the 
reverse of the wartime movement, will make use of the same methods 
of analysis and the same knowledge of employment exchange machin- 
ery in facing the urgent problems of transfer and retraining and guid- 
ance that will be presented in the shift from war to peacetime pro- 
duction. 
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The I. L. O. will be in a similar position to advise on the adaptatio, 
of social-insurance systems to cushion the shocks of this transitioy, 
The experts of the I. L. O staff, since their move to Montreal, hay, 
rendered technical assistance on social-insurance problems io , 
number of the nations of North and South America, and have ‘ake, 
a large part in the formation of the Inter-American Committ: {, 
Forward Social Security. More recently they have been invited {, 
advise the British Government on plans for a post-war revision of th» 
systems of social insurance and social assistance. Again, the I. |... 0 
has by no means forgotten its permanent function of preparing 
international labor standards for legislative adoption. An. examing. 
tion of what has been accomplished, and of the gaps which remain to 
be filled when the work can be taken up again, has been made easier 
by the publication, in 1941, of a volume arranging the substance of 
the conventions and récommendations adopted by I. L. O. Conferences 
under the orderly headings of an International Labor Code. Ai the 
same time, its studies of workers’ nutrition and of workers’ housing 
provide part of the basis for setting standards in a wider field. 

For specific measures of reconstruction, the I. L. O. will be able to 
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make use of or adapt certain specialized organs created before th It 
war. One of these is the International Public Works Committe resol 
which was organized to promote the coordination of public works I& paisi 
policies of the various nations. At its first meeting in the summer of I and 
1938 it had drawn up “‘a uniform plan” for the reporting of current man 
measures. A number of speakers in the Conference argued that conc 
public works would necessarily play a larger part at the close of th Ww 
war, and the suggestion was made that this committee might }: being 
reorganized to play a bolder role in organized international coopera- J& year. 
tion in the investment field. suffic 

The I. L. O. also has a Permanent Committee on Migration for pa 
Settlement which consists of representatives of both emigratio Our 
and immigration countries and also of countries that might take par dant 
in the international financing of projects of settlement.2 A number J ferec 
of delegates, and notably Mr. van Zeeland of Belgium and Mr. van ipor 
den Tempel of the Netherlands, pointed out that “the uprooting o! = 
populations” during the war has made more acute than ever the J). 
problems with which this committee was organized to deal, and argued c 
that it should have a constructive part to play in a planned resumption ivy 3 
of migratory movements after the war. The willingness of certain a 
of the Latin American States to cooperate in its work was indicated a 
by the Chilean Minister of Labor, Pradenas Mufioz, who declared a 
that the South American nations, understanding “their historical - 
mission,”’ must “‘open the doors to humanity and thus assist their ow 7 

* The reconstruction resolution refers to the use of these two committees as well as of the Per: snc! in 


Agricultural Committee and the Joint Maritime Commission. 
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‘ion HE peoples.” “There must not,” he said, “‘be any land without men and 
-ertainly no men without land.” 

ave The most significant new emphasis in the Conference discussions 
was on the view that the I. L. O. should not limit itself to labor 
questions narrowly defined but that it must face the central problems 
of economic organization. The Czechoslovak Minister of Recon- 
struction, Mr. Ne@as, declared that ‘‘the International Labor Organi- 
zation must become not only a world parliament of social policy but 
also a world parliament of economic policy.”’ 

Speaker after speaker declared that social and economic questions 
na- 7 “are bound together unbreakably,”’ that the central concern of 
| to HB economic policy is the daily life of working folk, and that the solution 
of the problems of labor requires a sounder economic organization. 
The workers’ delegate who declared most vigorously that the masses 
ces Hi would refuse “once the warisover * * * toreturn to the miseries 
of unemployment and social insecurity,’’ drew from this an argument 
for the extension of the I. L. O.’s economic activities; and there was 
general recognition that permanent increases in the standard of living 
rested on the more effective utilization of the world’s resources. 

It is no accident that the statement of purposes in the reconstruction 
ter resolution included ‘‘the reopening of trade outlets” as well as “‘the 
raising of standards of living throughout the world.” The intimate 
and essential connection between the two points was pointed out by 
ent 7% many speakers. In her opening address, Miss Perkins stated it in 
concrete terms: 


ion. 


We know that there is not enough cotton produced in the world for each human 
being to have the equivalent of three shirts and a couple of pairs of overalls each 
year. We know what we seem for a time to have forgotten, that there is not a 
sufficient amount of food produced today to nourish the population on decent 
Sas world standards which nutritional experts would recognize asa minimum. * * * 
| Our problem in the post-war period will not be one of too-abundant resources. 
Our problem will be that of finding some way to stretch existing resources and to 
develop new ones to produce a more abundant life for the people who have suf- 
ber fered the privations of war from Chungkingto London. * * * IJtisincumbent 
van ipon us, therefore, to plan in the post-war world, to reduce those barriers to trade 
r of which have limited the economic life and comfort of the people of the world. 
The world is rich, but every nation that must depend upon its own resources 
alone is poor. 


7” On this there was wide agreement. A Czech delegate who had 
ain 4 Uved for some time under the Protectorate, told how autarchy blocks 
tod (ge LOnest enterprise, impoverishes the workers, and nullifies social reform. 


red (ee (20m the other end of the world, a member of the New Zealand Labor 
oq) [ee GOVernment, Mr. Langstone, described “the expansion of trade” as 
wn [e the key to world peace and higher standards of living.” 


7 Delegates from China and India called attention to the increases 
in world trade that would follow from the raising of the purchasing 
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power of their masses. Speakers from Latin American countrie worke 
stressed the vital importance to them of trade relationships now an wider 
in the future. The Argentine workers’ delegate, Mr. Domenech, the di 


declaring that “the workers have always proclaimed the princip|e of specil 
economic liberty,” welcomed the recent trade agreement between th, objec 
United States and Argentina. Representatives of several Latiy goal | 
American countries called attention in temperate but forceful speeches const: 


to the difficulties caused for their people by the current restrictions ment 
on exports imposed by the United States. On the motion of the and 
Chilean delegation, the Conference adopted a resolution recognizing bring 
that “restrictions imposed upon export trade between certain Americay incluc 


countries unquestionably represent a danger for industry and trade. of th 
which run the risk of being paralyzed with the consequence of causing Th 
inevitable unemployment among large numbers of workers, creating feren 
thereby a serious internal situation in the countries concerned.” __ sessi0 


Representatives of the occupied countries urged the importance and t 
of plans for immediate shipment at the close of the war of food and In t 
raw materials to the regions in which economic activity will be at of lab 
a standstill because of physical devastatioa, lack of supplies, and invalu 


very likely the complete break-down of political and economic organi- to pla 
zation. ‘“‘Not only the will but also the plans and the machinery,’ a 
said a Norwegian worker, must be “ready when the war comes to an " 
end.” “Do not lose time,” warned a Czech employer. “Nobody 
knows when this war will end. * * * An action like this must 
be prepared in time.” The discussion did not stop with immediate 
relief but went on to questions of long-run development. The think- 
ing of the Conference linked together those European regions whose 
economic equipment is being destroyed by the war with those parts 
of the world whose resources have always been underdeveloped as 
areas whose employment opportunities must be expanded by the 
provision of the necessary capital. On this point Doctor Allende 
the Chilean Minister of Public Health, made the suggestion of a 
policy of social loans, which he applied to Latin America but which 
might also prove suggestive for European reconstruction: 
We should adopt a new conception of economic relations. The smaller coun'r 
have hitherto obtained loans of money for the development of particular industries 
and for purposes of national defense. We think that such loans should be made 
for raising the standard of living of the masses and for public health. 
The Conference approached these and other questions with the 
conviction, similar to that expressed in the Atlantic Charter, of the 
fundamental necessity of “organized international cooperation.”’ To 
this it added two other basic beliefs: first, that trade-unions and em- 
ployers’ associations will have large contributions to make in the 
work of reconstruction as well as in winning the war; and second, 
that the I. L. O. itself, as the international agency through which 
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workers and employers have learned to work, must prepare itself for 
wider responsibilities than in the past. It must continue to serve by 
‘he determination of labor standards and by technical assistance on 
specific labor policies. It must act as spokesman for the social 
objectives which, as President Roosevelt told the delegates, are ‘the 
coal beyond victory.” It must exert its influence in the support of 
constructive economic policies which will make possible the attain- 
ment of these objectives, Finally, it must be ready, after victory 
and in association with other agencies, national and international, to 
bring the experience and understanding developed in an organization 
including industry and labor in many lands to bear in the application 
of the urgent measures of restoration and reconstruction. 

This is the work ahead. This is the field staked out by the Con- 
ference and the challenge to future performance. In closing the final 
session, the President of the United States reaffirmed both the claim 
and the challenge: 

In the planning of such international action, the I. L. O. with its representation 
of labor and management, its technical knowledge and experience, will be an 
invaluable instrument for peaee. Your organization will have an essential part 
to play in building up a stable international system of social justice for all peoples 


everywhere. As part of you, the people of the United States are determined to 
respond fully to the opportunity and challenge of this historic responsibility. 


































EFFECTS OF A MINIMUM WAGE IN THE COTTON. & ® ®! 
GARMENT INDUSTRY, 1939-41 ' earn 
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FEW displacements resulted from the introduction of the 30-cen: 
32.5-cent minimum rates in the cotton-garment industry in 193° 
1940, and most of the workers separated experienced little hai 
in accomplishing an occupational readjustment. The Bures, 
Labor Statistics’ study on which this conclusion is based cover: 
establishments in the industry, which in March 1939 employed 4 
workers. Shortly before the effective date of the 30-cent-mini: 
2,274 of these employees—most of them young woman piece workers 
earned less than 30 cents an hour. By 0 

The economic position of the industry was generally favorable the 1 
following the establishment of the minimum rates, and contriluted pars 
to the successful adjustment of employers and workers alike. \{os ment 
manufacturers, however, made little or no change in methods, orvani- ploy: 
zation, or policies. Only 13 of the 28 covered in the study raised Com 
piece rates, although piece workers unable to attain the minimum by le . 
means of their output were generally given “make-up.” In March wee 
1941 the subminimum workers who had remained on the pay rolls of JB °°" 
the respective plants averaged 34 cents an hour. bb 

Fully 702 of the subminimum workers, or 30.9 percent of the num- peo 
ber employed in March 1939, were not on the pay roll 2 years later. thes 
The proportion of separations among the subminimum workers, hiow- will 
ever, was little higher than that for workers (22.8 percent) who had influ 
earned the minimum or more. Reports from workers interviewed by QR en” 
the Bureau’s representatives, moreover, indicate that only about one- > 
sixth of the subminimum workers who were separated had been dis- pom 
charged. An equal proportion had quit to take another job, and and 
about 1 out of every 7 had been forced to stop work on account of il! pees 
health. Substantial numbers had resigned to get married or because 
of pregnancy. 

Many of the subminimum workers who were separated from the 
pay roll dropped out of the labor market, and in July 1941 fewer than 
half (47.0 percent) were employed or looking for a job. Most of those 
who sought work experienced little unemployment and only 1 family 
out of 20 received public assistance at any time during the 2-year 
period studied. On July 1, 1941, a large proportion (43.7 percent 
of the separated workers who had obtained other jobs were working 


Th 


than 





1 By Robert J. Myers and Odis C. Clark of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Wage an’ How 
Statistics. This study was made at the request of the Wage and Hour Division of the U. 8. Depa'(m«' 
of Labor. Additional material may be found in Serial No. R. 1415. 
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gs apparel operatives. On the average, the reemployed workers 
earned 37 cents an hour. 

Subminimum workers who had been discharged fared less well than 
those who had resigned or quit. Of the discharged workers who re- 
mained in the labor market, almost one-fourth had failed to obtain 
other jobs, after a year or more of unemployment. On July 1, 1941, 
however, discharged workers who had found other work were earning 
an average of 36 cents an hour. 


Background of the Study 


The effect of minimum-wage regulation on workers earning less 
than the minimum has been the subject of much heated discussion. 
By one view, the imposition of a minimum wage merely restores to 
the worker, at the expense of parasitic management, an additional 
part of the just reward for his labor. By another view, the establish- 
ment of an effective minimum wage necessarily results in the unem- 
ployment of large numbers of inefficient and low-paid workers, with a 
consequent decline in the national income. Between these extremes 
lie a score or more of theories and opinions, each hedged about by its 
particular set of assumptions and supported by a more-or-less con- 
scious social philosophy. 

The present study, which describes the impact of the 30-cent 
minimum on one low-wage industry, makes no attempt to harmonize 
these divergent beliefs. Most persons interested in wage regulation 
will agree, however, that the effect of a minimum wage will be greatly 
influenced by such practical considerations as the height of the mini- 
mum set, the extent of free competition in the industries affected, the 
nature of the demand for the various products, the technological 
position of the industries, the condition of the general labor market, 
and so forth. Empirical studies, therefore, are of considerable im- 
portance in revealing what circumstances are favorable to the suc- 
cessful application of a minimum wage. 

The Bureau’s study of the reaction to the minimum wage in the 
cotton garment industry was directed primarily to four important 
questions: (1) What action was taken by low-wage firms to offset the 
influence of the minimum wage; (2) what was the experience of sub- 
minimum workers retained in the industry; (3) to what extent and for 
what reasons were the subminimum workers separated from the 
industry after the effective date of the minimum wage; and (4) what 
was the experience of the separated workers in making occupational 
readjustment. 


Characteristics of the Industry 


The various branches of the cotton-garment industry are, as a 
group, of considerable importance. Establishments engaged in the 
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production of shirts and nightwear, work shirts, overalls, cottoy O) 
pants, washable service apparel, and related minor products? nym. ship 
bered approximately 1,800 in 1939, employed almost 170,000 workers As bh 
and turned out a product valued at roughly $500,000,000. pose’ 

The industry is found largely east of the Mississippi River, although Mor 
a few plants operate as far west as California. Numerous plants are low- 
scattered throughout the South. The leading States, in terms of imm 
number of workers, are Pennsylvania, New York, Missouri, Indiang. grou 
and Tennessee. A substantial proportion of the product is many. prod 
factured in small towns; in 1939 establishments employing about it Ur 
two-fifths of the workers were in places of less than 25,000 population. 

Standardization and the division of labor are relatively advanced jy 
the industry, and permit manufacture on a rather large scale. A 
number of plants employ 500 workers or more and a substantia! 
majority of the workers are employed in plants of 100 ormore. Multi- 
unit companies operating plants in several different towns or cities are 
common. Competition in selling exists on a national scale and js 
exceptionally keen. 

Labor is important in the industry, the cost of wages in the various 
branches averaging about one-fourth of the total value of the product. 


A large majority of the wage earners are women. Skill requirements 
in the industry are, for the most part, not high, most occupations 
being classed as semiskilled. Much of the work involves the operation 
of sewing machines. Earnings are typically based on piece rates. 


In 1939, when the 30-cent minimum became effective, many plants 
in the industry operated under union agreements; this is still the case 
today. These agreements were negotiated with the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America (C. I. O.) or with the United Garment 
Workers of America (A. F. of L.). 

In view of its economic characteristics, this industry is one in which 
the imposition of a minimum wage might be expected to result in the 
prompt displacement of large numbers of subminimum workers. As 
a result of high labor cost in the industry and the pressure of com- 
petition, management is undoubtedly keenly sensitive to changes 11 
wage rates and has a strong incentive to eliminate workers who thiey 
feel are not worth the minimum.’ Moreover, because of the preva- 
lence of piece payment, the less-efficient workers are easy to distin- 
guish. 


4 The manufacture of women’s cotton dresses, sometimes considered part of the cotton-garment industr) 
has been excluded from the present study and from the Bureau’s recent studies of wages and hours of work 
3 Little is known about the elasticity of the demand for the product, but it does not appear likely that 
price changes in this industry would affect the amount sold to as great an extent as in other of the appare 
industries. 
Aside from the gradual introduction of the line system of production there have been no importan! (e- 
velopments in technology in the industry in recent years. 
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On the other hand, it may be unrealistic to assume a close relation- 
ship between wage rates and marginal productivity in this industry. 
As has been pointed out, a large proportion of the labor force is com- 
posed of women who are typically poor bargainers in matters of wages. 
Moreover, a substantial proportion of the workers—particularly the 
low-wage workers—are in small towns, where labor is relatively 
immobile. Under circumstances such as these there may be large 
croups Of low-paid workers who receive less than their marginal 
product, and whose wages can be raised appreciably without making 
it uneconomical to continue to employ them. 


WAGE STRUCTURE OF THE INDUSTRY 


The manufacture of cotton garments has long been known as a 
low-wage industry. Even in prosperous 1937 hourly earnings in 
important branches of the industry averaged around 36 cents. Fol- 
lowing a drop in 1938, average earnings rose to 35.8 cents by March 
1939 and to 41.8 cents by March 1941.4 The average for all manu- 
facturing industries in the latter month was 69.7 cents. 
Minimum-wage regulation has been largely responsible for the 
modest increase in earnings in recent years. The 25-cent minimum, 
compulsory under the Fair Labor Standards Act, became effective in 
October 1938 and the 30-cent minimum went into effect a year later. 
In July 1940 a 32.5-cent minimum wage was established, by order of 
the Administrator. Meantime, under the provisions of the Walsh- 
Healey Public Contracts Act, employees engaged in the production 
of goods for Federal contracts were receiving a minimum of 37.5 
cents an hour; this minimum became increasingly important after the 
launching of the defense program. 

What proportion of the workers in the industry was affected by the 
25-cent minimum is unknown, but the number was undoubtedly 
substantial. In March 1939, shortly before the 30-cent minimum 
went into effect, 40 percent of the workers were earning less than 30 
cents and hour, and 50 percent were earning less than 32.5 cents. 
The influence of these minimum wages was consequently very great. 
By March 1941 only 2.7 percent of the workers in the industry were 
earning less than 32.5 cents, but 62.4 percent were earning less than 
40.0 cents an hour. Another 24.2 percent earned 40.0 cents but less 
than 52. 5 cents, and 13.4 percent earned 52.5 cents or more.® 





‘ The averages for both 1939 and 1941 are based on data which include the men’s single pants industry, 
in which wages are slightly higher than in the cotton-garment industry. 

' The minimum fixed for washable service apparel was 35 cents. Effective in August 1941, subsequent to 
the period covered by the Bureau’s study, a 40-cent minimum was ordered by the Administrator for the 
entire industry. 

* The figures on which these percentages are based include the men’s single pants industry, in which wages 
Were slightly higher than in the cotton-garment industry. Further details regarding the wage structure of 
the industry will be presented in an early issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
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Scope and Method of Study 


The Bureau’s study was based primarily on the experience of 2 27; 
wage earners and clerks who were employed in 28 cotton-garmer; 
factories in March 1939 at earnings of less than 30 cents an hour. 

For the purposes of this study it was not deemed necessary to 
select a strictly representative sample of plants in the industry: 9, 
the contrary, care was taken to select chiefly those plants for whic} 
the minimum wage had involved substantial readjustment. Thy; 
the plants were chosen exclusively from the work-clothing branch of 
the industry (manufacturing chiefly overalls, work pants, and work 
shirts) and consisted predominantly of low-wage concerns.. In \arch 
1939, 6 of the 28 plants paid wages averaging less than 30 cents ay 
hour, 9 averaged 30 to 35 cents, 7 averaged 35 to 40 cents, and only 
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Worker 


6 averaged 40 cents or more. Ear 

The South, with 13 of the 28 plants and 71. 5 percentof all employees, 8 
was somewhat overrepresented.’ Plants were included from both Separat 
rural areas and large cities, as were also large and small establish. ee 


° ° ° ! Tnel 
ments, and union and nonunion ones. The plants studied performed by mai 


all productive operations, including cutting, stitching, pressing, ani 
so forth. Contract shops, which are of minor importance in the 
work-clothing branch, were excluded. Fe 


The period represented by the major part of the study was March cotte 
1939 to March 1941. Information on a few items, however, covered J tive. 
the period March 1939 to July 1941. The beginning date was appro- & uri 
priate because of the Bureau’s wage survey of the industry as of that regis 
month, which provided detailed information regarding the wage JB was 
structure of several hundred plants; all of the plants included in the J and 


present study were selected from among those surveyed in 1939. defe: 
Another wage survey was made as of March 1941. Presumably the of s 
separated workers discussed in the present article were not separated perc 
in adjustment to the 25-cent minimum wage, since this had already A 
been in effect for several months. The 30-cent minimum, however, 193! 
became effective some 7 months after the opening of the period studied orgs 
All information for the present study was obtained by the Bureau's or ¢ 
field representatives from pay rolls and other plant records or by tive 
personal interviews. Officials of each plant were asked to describe mor 
changes in organization, methods, or policies, adopted because of the 
minimum wage during the 2 years ending in March 1941. In add- 
tion, pay rolls for March 1939 and March 1941 were compared, to 
ascertain how many of the workers employed at the beginning 0! 
the period were still employed 2 years later, and how many had Peet 
separated. Addresses were secured for all separated workers \!\0 





’ The northern plants were in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Indiana, I!linois, M 
and Kansas; the southern plants were in Maryland, Virginia, Georgia, Tennessee, and Texas. 
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had earned less than 30 cents an hour in March 1939, and many of 
‘hese workers were traced and asked to provide information regarding 
‘heir work experience subsequent to separation. As is apparent from 
table 1, fully 702 of the workers earning less than 30 cents an hour in 
March 1939 were no longer on the same pay roll 2 years later. De- 
tailed information was secured for 463 of these through personal 
interview with the workers themselves or with relatives or close asso- 
ciates. An additional 77 workers provided brief information by mail. 


Taste 1.—Number of Plants and Workers Included in Bureau’s Survey of Separations 
in Cotton-Garment Industry, by Region 








Item | ‘Total | North | South 

Namber 66 (eGMsless . sis. soe wb sins to tds die e so. eae 28 15 13 
Workers employed in these plants in March 1939_-_.-__....-- 4, 665 1, 876 2, 789 
Earning 30 cents an hour or more in March 1939_________- 2, 391 1, 229 1, 162 
farning less than 30 cents an hour in March 1939______._- 2, 274 647 1, 627 
Still on pay roll in March 1941___._.-...........-.---- 1, 572 429 1, 143 
Separated from plants by March 1941___.......__- ee 702 218 484 
Separated workers interviewed !....................--.----.-- 540 168 372 














' Includes 77 workers (27 in the North and 50 in the South) from whom brief information was secured 
by mail. 


Employer Adjustments to the Minimum Wage 


Fortunately for the manufacturers, the economic position of the 
cotton-garment industry was generally favorable following the effec- 
tive date of the 30-cent minimum wage. Sales increased substantially 
during the latter part of 1939 and, following a decline in early 1940, 
registered additional gains in late 1940 and in 1941. Business activity 
was stimulated particularly by the general upswing of employment 
and by large Government contracts awarded in connection with the 
defense program. Prices also rose appreciably; the wholesale prices 
of standard grades of overalls, for example, increased by about 10 
percent between March 1939 and March 1941. 

A review of the experience of the 28 plants subsequent to March 
1939 reveals that most of them made little or no change in methods, 
organization, or policies to effect successful adjustment to the 30-cent 
or the 32.5-cent minima. This was in spite of the fact that the effec- 
tive dates of both these regulations were known to the industry 
months in advance. 


INCREASES IN EARNINGS OF SUBMINIMUM WORKERS * RETAINED 


As has been seen from table 1, about two-thirds (1,572) of the 
workers who in March 1939 were earning less than 30 cents an hour 





'The “subminimum workers” referred to in this section and throughout the remainder of the article are 
those workers who were earning less than 30 cents an hour in March 1939. The term does not include work- 
ers whose earnings were 30 cents an hour but less than the 32.5 cents subsequently established as the mini- 
mum wage. 


438471— 42-4 
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were still employed in the same plants 2 years later. As one indies. 
tion of the effect of the changes made by the various plants, i: js 9; 
interest to see what happened to the hourly earnings of these worke;. 
who were retained. Examination of table 2 reveals that the earning, 
of most workers had risen sharply by March 1941. A negiigib), 
proportion of workers were earning less than 32.5 cents in 1941. [e« 
than two-fifths of the workers were earning exactly the 32.5-cor; 
minimum, and scarcely more than half were earning less than 35) cent; 
an hour. The remainder had enjoyed a considerably greater increas: 
than was required to attain the minimum. Median hourly earning; 
had risen from 26 to 34 cents, or by 31 percent. The proportionate 


increase was 22 percent in the North and 35 percent in the South. 


TaBLE 2.—Percentage Distribution of 1,572 Identical Workers Earning Under 30 Cent; 
an Hour in 1939 and Employed in Same Plant in 1941, by Average Hourly Earning 
and by Region, 1939 and 1941 





























Total North Sout! 
Average hourly earnings | —~ 
1939 1941 1939 1941 1939 
ge RGSS Ale Ee Se Tee 6.7 0.4 3.3 0.5 8.0 
i Slee ala. a 8 iar Aa alle MB 27.5 .3 19. 1 1.0 30.7 
RS a ae 37.4 - 35. 2 oa 38. 2 
pS SETEETE CPL —_ 28.4 a 42.4 .2 23. 1 
en ee SY I os, SoS cance cedceecdscsecs fn-ccades © yy eS iv 
a es eee a agg 2% 8 eae Se Te 
32.6 and under 35.0 cents.__......_.____-. Sas SEALS pe ere + 2 ae cee fo 
ES aa ee ee P diel Oe ae 24.5 
40.0 and under 45.0 cents. ________ tS nes Saks ai ‘cM, AES PAS 6.1 Jt Gk ¥ 7.1 
45.0 and under 50.0 cents_.___....___. 1 Se ee ee —_ + * 3.1 
ch OF ge a ae SEES ees o |] eee Ss ; 
ete Se a ae ee, 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0{ 100.0} 100.0 10 
Number reporting earnings........................-- 1,572 | 1,554 429 420 | 1, 143 
Earnings not reported. --_....-- ee as See ree, Se , = 
a 1, 57 1, 572 429 429 1, 143 
EE ee a $0.26 | $0.34) $0.27) $0.33 ; $0. 26 $). 38 




















Characteristics of the Subminimum Workers 


Table 3 reveals that an overwhelming majority (93 percent) of th 
subminimum workers were women and girls,’ the proportions being 
slightly lower in the South than in the North. The percentage o! 
female workers was somewhat smaller among the separated worker 
interviewed than among subminimum workers as a whole. 

Most of the subminimum workers, in common with other workers in 
the industry, were white. Only 30 Negro workers were reported; |? 
in the North and 18 in the South. Seven Negroes were interviewe! 
by the Bureau’s representatives. 





* In the work-clothing industry as a whole, according to the Bureau’s 1939 wage survey, women and girs 


made up 85 percent of the total labor force. 
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Janie 3.—Percentage Distribution of Subminimum Workers, by Sex and by Region 















































— 
Total North South 

on | 
Cex All sub- | Separated All sub- | Separated Allsub- | Separated 
minimum workers minimum workers minimum workers 
workers jinterviewed| workers jinterviewed| workers (interviewed 

——— ae 
eh iatabaal 7.4 12.2 4.9 10.7 8.4 | 12.9 
et Ee See 92.6 87.8 95. 1 89.3 91.6 87.1 
et ee ise 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 
umber of workers........... 2, 274 540 647 168| 1,627 372 

OCCUPATION AND METHOD OF PAYMENT 

The great majority of the subminimum workers were sewing- 


machine operators, this occupation being the most important numer- 
ically of any in the entire industry. 

About two-thirds (65 percent) of the subminimum workers were 
paid on @ piece (or production bonus) basis, the percentage being 
slightly higher in the North (66 percent) than in the South (64 percent). 
Machine operators are nearly always paid by the piece, while clerks, 
maintenance workers, and certain other groups are usually paid by 
the hour. About four-fifths (77 percent) of the separated workers 
were piece workers. 

Other information is available only with regard to the separated 
workers who were interviewed, and cannot be considered as strictly 
representative of all subminimum workers. It is probable, for 
example, that the workers retained in the plants were somewhat older 
than the workers interviewed, who averaged scarcely more than 25 
years. Table4 reveals that the greatest concentration of the separated 
workers fell in the 5-year class 20 to 24, while fully three-fourths of all 
workers were under 35 years of age. Only 24 workers (4.5 percent) 
were 50 years of age or older. Workers in the North were slightly 
younger, on the average, than those in the South. 


Taste 4.—Percentage Distribution of (Separated) Workers Interviewed, by Age Class 
and by Region, July 1939 





























Age class Total | North | South 

| oes! nS —— 
EC oa 1.5 0.6 | 1.9 
4 —”—(ittC* i ne eS See 11.7 13.3 | 10.9 
+ - SS a Se are eae = as 6 
_  » si SPRITES cles 9 | a 9.5 
. << (errr s aegis 10. 5 | 14.5 8.7 
— 9 ie 9.2 | o7 9.0 
SN RA Pega 4.5 4. 4.6 
MeL tit... ........-2-...-0-..2asos-s--- 4.3 | 4.8 4.1 
_  #« == se eret Fares ses eee 4.5 | 1.8 5.7 
a 100. 0 | 100. 0 100. 0 
i te LL REET 531 | 165 | 366 
Age not reported............_.__- Py? SE eR 9 | 3 | 6 
9 aS eee ee | 540 | 168 372 
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Of the workers providing information as to schooling, almost threo. 
fourths (78.1 percent) had finished grade school, and a fifth (j9) 
percent) had gone through high school. A larger proportion of norther, 
than of southern workers had been through grade school, but 1» 
southern and no northern workers had gone beyond high schoo! 

Although the workers were young, on the average, a large ma jority 
of them (90 percent) had had at least a year of experience in th. 
industry by March 1939. Only 3.3 percent had had less than 3 months’ 
experience; 41 percent had had 5 years’ experience or more; aid 1; 
percent had had 10 years’ experience or more. 

A substantial number of the workers were married and had children. 
Information on this point, however, was obtained as of July 194) 
and undoubtedly exaggerates somewhat the number of married per. 
sons and of parents in 1939; as will be noted later, marriage and child- 
birth were important causes of separations. Of 524 persons for 
whom information on marital status was obtained, only 22 percent 
were single in July 1941, 70 percent were married, and 8 perce: 
were separated, widowed, or divorced. Of 474 workers for whom 
information regarding children was obtained, 50 percent had no 
children and 50 percent had 1 child or more. Only 24 workers re- 
ported more than 3 children. 

Only a little more than a third of the workers (36.5 percent) reported 
that their earnings were the chief source of their family income 
Since a number of these were single persons living alone, it is clear 
that relatively few of the workers had other persons dependent solely 
upon them. Many of the woman workers were supplementing the 
income of their husbands. 


Extent of Separations 


Of the 2,274 workers included in the Bureau’s study who were ear- 
ing less than 30 cents an hour in March 1939, 702 were no longer on th 
pay rolls of the respective plants in March 1941, but had been sepa- 
rated for one reason or another. The separations during the 2-year 
period consequently amounted to 30.9 percent of the total, and th 
average monthly separation rate was 1.5 percent. As compared with 
other rates in common use, it should be mentioned, this rate tends to 
understate the extent of separations, since it does not include tempo- 
rary lay-offs nor extended absences caused by sickness. The monilily 
number of workers on which it is based, moreover, was not maintained 
by accessions of “floaters” and other temporary workers, but consisted 
of a constantly diminishing group of relatively stable employ ees. 
Even so, the rate does not appear to be particularly high for one o! | 
apparel industries, in which monthly separation rates frequently 
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average more than 4 percent over long periods, and in which “quits 
and discharges” alone often exceed 2 percent. 

It is of interest to note that separations were relatively more numer- 
ous among the subminimum workers than among higher-paid workers 
in the same plants (table 5). Even among the workers earning 
39 cents or more in March 1939, 22.8 percent were separated 
by March 1941. It is clear, therefore, that inability to earn the 
30-cent minimum wage constituted by no means the only reason for 
separation. It will be observed that the separation rates ° of the 
subminimum workers, however, show an indirect relationship to the 
workers’ earnings. Thus, the highest rate, 38.0 percent, existed for 
workers paid exactly 25.0 cents an hour, a lower rate for those paid 
25.1 and under 27.5 cents, and a still lower rate for those paid 27.5 and 
under 30.0 cents. An exception is noted in the case of the workers 
receiving less than 25.0 cents an hour, but because of the small number 
and exceptional character ™ of these workers, this exception may be 
ignored. Among the workers paid 30 cents or more in 1939, the 
separation rates also varied indirectly with average earnings. The 
consistency of this pattern, when the data are segregated by region and 
along other lines, leaves little doubt that the earnings of the workers 
exercised @ constant though moderate influence on separations. 


TaBLe 5.—Separations of Workers on Pay Rolls in March 1939, by Earnings of Workers 
and by Region 


Total North South 








Separated by | Separated by Separated by 
Average hourly earnings : : 
in Mareb 1939 March 1941 | On pay March 1941 March 1941 
March | st 
Num- Per- 1939 | Num- Per- 
ber cent ber cent 











1, 246 
702 
544 


Under 25.0 cents 52 
Exactly 25.0 cents 265 
25.1 and under 27.5 cents-_-- 233 
77.5 and under 30.0 cents__.- 152 
30.0 and under 32.5 cents__-- 183 
32.5 and under 35.0 cents__-_- 141 
35.0 cents and over 220 
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VARIATIONS BY TYPE OF PLANT 


The proportion of subminimum workers separated during the 2-year 
period varied widely from plant to plant. The following list of 
separation rates reveals that one plant had no separations at all, while 


” This term is used for convenience to refer to the percentage of workers separated during the entire 2-year 
period. 


" Many of them were learners 
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in another fully 58.0 percent of all workers were separated. Sixteo, 
of the plants, however, had separation rates ranging from 200 t, 
37.8 percent. 


Separation 
rate 


All plants . 9) Plant No. 
Plant No. 
Plant No. 
Plant No. 
Plant No. 
Plant No. 
Plant No. 
Plant No. 
Plant No. 
Plant No. 
Plant No. 
Plant No. 
Plant No. 
SI oe? ae 
LE nc 


Plant No. 
Plant No. 
Plant No. 
Plant No. 
Plant No. 
Plant No. 
Plant No. 
Plant No. 
Plant No. 
Plant No. 
Plant No. 
Plant No. 
Plant No. 





POM ooDwWmowmwoor & O&O 


Segregation of the plants into groups with common characteristics 
reveals the influence of a number of underlying factors. Plants paying 
high average wages in March 1939, for example, had relatively mor 
separations than those paying low wages. Thus, 32.3 percent of the 
subminimum workers in plants paying an average hourly wage of 
32.5 cents or more were separated, but only 30.6 percent of those in 
plants paying lower average wages. Plants that raised piece rates 
lost somewhat fewer (26.4 percent) of their subminimum workers than 
did plants which made no change in piece rates (33.1 percent). 

Plants in-which fewer than 20 percent of the workers earned less 
than 30 cents an hour in 1939 had an average separation rate of 32.8 
percent, while the ratio in plants with 50 percent or more of submit- 
mum workers was 30.4 percent. A further analysis of the data sup- 
ports the indication that the proportion of subminimum workers exer- 
cised little influence on the relative number of separations. 


VARIATIONS BY TYPE OF WORKER 


Differences in the separation rates of various groups of worker 
were considerably sharper than those characterizing the plants. Thus 
the rate for males (46.2) was much higher than that for females (29.6). 
This may have reflected the greater mobility of male workers, for many 
of them quit to accept better jobs. Males had higher separation rates 
than females both in the North and in the South. 

Separation rates by age of worker are not available, but there i: 
little doubt that the younger workers were more than proportionately 
represented among the separated workers. Only 7 of the 30 submin- 
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num Negro workers employed in 1939 were separated by March 1941; 
‘hese figures yield a rate of 23.3. 

Table 6, which presents separation rates for the several occupa- 
ions, reveals that separations were less common among the operators 
‘han among most other groups. It is probable that on the whole the 
machine Operators were more specialized in their abilities than the 
workers in Other occupations, and consequently less free to change 
jobs. Examiners and inspectors had the highest separation rate, 
dosely followed by spreaders. Clippers and trimmers had the lowest. 


Taste 6.—Separation Rates of Workers Earning Less Than 30 Cents an Hour in 1939, 
by Occupational Group and by Region 





Total North South 





| 
Separated by Separated by Separated by 
Occupational Group March 1941 y| March 1941 ow March 1941 
roll in 

March 
Num-}| Per- Num-| Per- 1939 | Num-| Per- 
ber cent ber cent ber eent 
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Clerical workers............... 23 
Clippers and trimmers 57 
Examiners and inspectors 108 
Floor workers 25 
Folders and turners 29 
Operators 1, 829 
Packing, shipping, and mainte- 

nance workers * 
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32 
12 
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! Percent not given, because of small number of cases involved. 
Reasons for Separation 


Information regarding reason for separation, employment experience 
subsequent to separation, and other pertinent matters was secured from 
a group of 540 of the separated workers, most of whom were personally 
interviewed by the Bureau’s field representatives. Reason for separa- 
tion was also secured from the employers whenever possible. Although 
every effort was made to cover a representative group of workers, it 
is recognized that there is probably some overrepresentation among the 
40 workers of those who were recently separated, those who did not 
move far away, and those who for other reasons were most easy to 
ind and most willing to provide information. 


VOLUNTARY AND INVOLUNTARY SEPARATIONS 


Employers and workers agreed that the greater number of the sepa- 
rations were voluntary. Employers’ records, which often failed to 
give the reason for leaving, identified only 76 workers as having been 
discharged or laid off and listed nearly 3 times as many (227) /as 
having resigned or quit. The reports of the workers themselves (or 
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of their friends or associates) provided much more complete informs. 
tion regarding reason for separation. Out of 531 workers for why, 
such information was obtained, only 88 were reported as discha rc. 
or laid off, 433 were reported as having resigned or quit, and 11 die, 
or were drafted for military service. Since employers’ records «0 \\; 
be expected to be more complete in the case of discharged workers 
than for those who left voluntarily, these two versions of reaso), {o, 
leaving appear to be fairly consistent and lead to the conclusion ¢h,; 
only about 1 out of 6 of the separations were due to discharge or |» y-off 

The involuntary separations, to be sure, were more common jy 
some plants than in others—and among some groups of workers 
Relying on the workers’ reports, because of their greater completejess. 
it is indicated that 21.2 percent of the workers in the South, but only 
6.5 percent in the North, were discharged or laid off. Discharges 
and lay-offs accounted for 16.2 percent of the separations in places 
of less than 100,000, and 19.2 percent in larger places. 

Plants with a large proportion (over 40 percent) of submininum 
workers discharged relatively fewer workers than did plants with fey 
(less than 20 percent) subminimum workers, the respective percent- 
ages of workers separated due to discharge or lay-off being 11.1 and 
23.5. Only 8.2 percent of the workers receiving 27.5 to 30.0 cents 
an hour in March 1939, but 14.3 percent of those paid less than 
25.0 cents, were discharged or laid off. Only 14.3 percent of the male 


workers, but 16.9 percent of the females, were separated by discharg: 
or lay-off. Three of the 7 Negroes for whom information is available 
were discharged. Fully 38.7 percent of the separated workers 4| 
years of age or older were discharged or laid off, as compared with 
only 12.3 percent of the workers under 30. 


SPECIFIC REASONS FOR SEPARATION 


Table 7, which presents the reasons for separation in further 
detail, brings out interesting additional facts. It will be noted, for 
example, that the employers cited unsatisfactory production as tlic 
most common cause of discharge, while the workers named othier 
reasons.’ 

The most common single reason for resigning, as given by the 


workers, was to accept another job. The number of workers giving 


this reason alone was as great as the total number discharged or laid 
off and clearly reflects the favorable employment opportunities ex'st- 
ing after March 1939. 





2 It should be borne in mind in interpreting table 7 that the percentage distributions represen!!! 


workers’ reports are based on substantially larger numbers of separations than the distributions repres\).) 2 


the employers’ reports. Consequently, disagreement of the employers and workers as to the per 
of separations due to a given cause does not necessarily imply direct contradictions with regard to id.) "3 
workers. 
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[\sLt 7.—Percentage Distribution of Separated Workers, by Reason for Separation, 
as Reported by Employer and by Worker, and by Region 





Total North South 
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Namber reporting type of separation 31 | 66 = ~ 168 | 





Type of separation not reported 102 








Total workers 168 | 168 





A surprisingly large number (76, according to the workers’ reports) 
resigned because of actual or threatened illness. Fifteen of these re- 
signed because of physical or mental strain resulting from their work, 
several of them mentioning that they had difficulty maintaining the 
required production. Sixty-one failed to mention their work as a 
cause, but since this question was not always raised, some of these, too, 
may have suffered strain from their jobs. Forty-six workers reported 
that they resigned to be married and keep house; 57 resigned because 
of approaching childbirth. Thirty workers resigned because their 
families moved out of town. 


Worker Adjustments After Separation 


A substantial majority of the workers appear to have accomplished 
their personal and economic adjustment after separation without great 
loss or suffering. This is not surprising, in view of the fact that most 
of the separations were voluntary. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


A large proportion of the workers still lived in the same vicinity in 
July 1941 as in March 1939. Fully 64.1 percent of the 533 workers for 
whom information is available lived in the same town in which they 
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had worked, and another 9.6 percent lived outside the town but withj, 
10 miles of the plant in which they had been employed. These groups 
account for nearly three-fourths of the workers. An additional 5 - 
percent lived 10 but less than 25 miles away from the plant, 10.4 per. 
cent lived 25 but less than 100 miles away, and only 10.2 percent lived 
100 miles or more away from the plant. Workers living in dista); 
places, to be sure, were less likely to be included in the Bureau’s study 
than those living near the plants.“ The above figures consequ ently 
tend to understate the extent of the movement that actually occurred 
On the other hand, movement from the locality did not necess; arily 
imply difficulty in making occupational readjustment, since som: 
workers are known to have quit work because their families moved. 

The proportion of workers moving away from the vicinity in which 
they had worked was somewhat greater in the South than in the North. 
Thus, 25.6 percent of the southern workers reporting, but only 9.) per- 
cent of the northern, lived 25 miles or more from their former place of 
work in July 1941. About one-third (32.3 percent) of the workers 
who had been employed in places of 5,000 population or less lived 25 
miles or more away, but only 1 out of 20 (5.3 percent) of those from 
cities of 100,000 or more. Fully 22.9 percent of the workers under 
30 years of age, but only 5.8 percent of those 40 or older, lived 25 miles 
or more from their previous work place. 


NUMBER SEEKING WORK AFTER SEPARATION 


Almost half (44.2 percent) of the workers for whom information is 
available did not seek work at all after being separated from their 
jobs. This proportion seems reasonably consistent with the infor- 
mation or reason for separation presented in table 7. An over- 
whelming majority of the persons leaving the labor market were 
women or girls. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 


Few of the workers seeking jobs suffered seriously from unemploy- 
ment. Table 8 includes only the 477 workers who were separated 
prior to January 1, 1941, and who had consequently had at least 6 
months in which to secure jobs. It will be noted that fully 60.0 percent 


of the workers entering the labor market had no unemployment lasting 
as long as 1 month before finding work. Only 19.3 percent of the 


workers were unemployed over 6 months before finding their first 


jobs. On July 1, 1941, only 6.0 percent of these workers had been 


unable to find a first job and were still seeking work. 





8 An attempt was made, however, to find all workers, either by personal visit or by letter. 
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Tipie 8.—Percentage Distribution of Workers Separated Prior to January 1, 1941, by 
Duration of Unemployment and by Region 
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Total workers separated prior to January 1, 1941. 





Table 8 also indicates the total amount of unemployment experi- 
enced by these workers to July 1, 1941. It will be noted that 52.5 
percent of the workers who had been in the labor market had experi- 
enced no unemployment or been out of a job for less than 1 month, 
and only 26.2 percent had been unemployed over 6 months. Of the 
workers who were separated before January 1, 1941, and who wanted 
to work, only about one-seventh (14.0 percent) were unemployed 
as much as 50 percent of the time they were in the labor market. 

Unemployment was a slightly less serious problem for persons 40 
years of age or older than for persons under 30. Women and girls 
suffered more than men from unemployment. Unemployment was 
also more common among workers in small towns than among those 
in large cities. 

PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Only a scattered few of the workers were so hard pressed as to 
require public assistance for themselves or their families. The families 
of 27 workers received public assistance of one type or another after 
the worker’s separation. WPA employment and mothers’ aid were 
the most common type of assistance. One family, not included in 
the 27, received Federal surplus commodities. 


FIRST JOBS 


A large proportion (48.1 percent) of the workers who stayed in the 
labor market turned to the apparel industries for their first jobs. 
Another 10.7 percent obtained jobs in other manufacturing industries, 
and 8.7 percent found positions in wholesale or retail trade. Three- 
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fourths (75.3 percent) of the workers secured first jobs in establis). 
ments which were reported to engage in interstate commerce. 

The occupations of the workers in their first jobs are given in tab), 
9. It will be seen that a large proportion (48.9 percent) of jh, 
workers were classified as apparel operatives, most of them being 
sewing-machine operators. Another 15.3 percent were operatives jy 
other industries, but no other single occupational class was of muc} 
importance. 


TaBLe 9.—Occupations of Workers in First Jobs After Separation and in Jobs Hel; 
July 1, 1941, by Region 
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1 Includes persons who sought work for a time but later dropped out of the labor market; also person: 
unemployed continuously after separation. 


Table 10 presents the classified hourly earnings of the worker 
who remained in the labor market. It is of interest to observe 
that a large proportion of the workers earned more than the 
30-cent minimum wage in their first jobs. Only 12.4 percent (in ad- 
dition to the unemployed) earned less than 30 cents an hour, while 
14.4 percent earned 40 cents but less than 50 cents, and 9.2 percent 
earned 50 cents or more. More than four-fifths (85.8 percent) of the 
employed workers were receiving appreciably higher hourly earning 
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in their first jobs than they had received in March 1939;"* a few (6.4 
percent) were receiving about the same (within 2 cents an hour); 
and the remainder (7.8 percent) were receiving less. Weekly earnings, 


too, were considerably higher at the first jobs than at the jobs held by 
the workers in March 1939. 


Taste 10.—Pi Distribution of Separated Workers by Average Hourly Earn- 
' ings, in First Jobs Held After Separation, and in Jobs Held July 1, 1941 
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JOBS HELD IN JULY 194] 


A review of the status of the workers on July 1, 1941, reveals that a 
number of important changes had taken place. An additional 37 
workers had stopped work, most of them to become housewives. Only 
{7.0 percent of the 540 workers interviewed by the Bureau’s repre- 
sentatives remained in the labor market. Forty-nine workers, 19.5 
percent of those in the labor market, were unemployed. There is no 
reason to believe that this proportion was greater than in the previous 
periods, but quite naturally it was larger than the number of workers 
who had been unemployed constantly since separation. 

A substantial number of workers had moved out of the apparel 
industries and into other types of jobs. The proportion of workers 


“Some of the workers, to be sure, had received increases in pay subsequent to March 1939 but before 
their separation, 
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classified as apparel operatives had dropped from 48.9 percent in ¢h, 
first jobs to 43.7 percent in the jobs held July 1, 1941. The proportioy 
of employed persons working for companies engaged in intersta;, 
commerce had increased slightly to 79.3 percent. 

Hourly and weekly earnings were slightly higher, on the avers re, in 
the jobs held July 1, 1941, than in the first jobs after separation. |; 
should be borne in mind, however, that a number of workers wer, 
unemployed or had dropped out of the labor market, and that. thesp 
were probably less competent and had earned lower wages than thos, 
who retained their jobs. Of the 220 employed workers whos: 
hourly earnings are reported in table 15, fully 93.7 percent were earning 
appreciably more than they had earned in March 1939, 1.7 percent werp 
earning about the same (within 2 cents per hour), and 4.6 percent 
were earning less. 

Comparing the July 1941 earnings of the separated workers (table 
15) with the March 1941 earnings of subminimum workers who were 
not separated (table 2), it is of interest to note that on the average 
the two groups had fared about equally well. The median hourly 
wage for the separated workers who had jobs was 3 cents higher (37 
cents, as compared with 34) than that for the workers retained, but 
this difference may have been due in part to the 4-month difference 
in the periods studied. The workers retained on the pay roll showed 
a considerably greater concentration at exactly 32.5 cents an hour, 
and at 35.0 but less than 40.0 cents an hour. 


EMPLOYMENT EXPERIENCE OF DISCHARGED “ WORKERS 


Of particular interest is the experience of the 88 workers who were 
discharged or laid off. This group may be considered to include most 
of the workers who were displaced directly as a result of the minimun 
wage. The occupational readjustment of these workers was some- 
what less successful than that of the workers who resigned or quit. 

The proportion of the discharged workers moving 25 miles or more 
from their previous place of work (19.3 percent) was little different 
from that of the workers who left voluntarily (21.0 percent). How- 
ever, four-fifths (79.3 percent) of the discharged workers and only 
half (50.5 percent) of those who resigned or quit again sought work 
after their separation. 

Workers who were discharged before January 1, 1941, and who 
attempted to secure other jobs numbered 62.° Of these, fully 4° 
were unemployed for 1 month or more and 20 were unemployed more 
than 6 months before securing another job. On July 1, 1941, 15 of 
the 62 discharged workers were still unemployed and seeking work. 





18 Where used in the present section, this term is understood to include workers laid off. 
16 One other discharged worker who remained in the labor market is excluded from this discussion because 
of lack of information as to his employment experience. 
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and 13 of these had been seeking jobs unsuccessfully for more than a 
vear. On the latter date, 26 of the 62 workers had been unemployed 
at least half of the time they were in the labor market. A comparison 
of these figures with those presented earlier for the entire group of 
workers interviewed clearly reveals that the discharged workers 
suffered from special handicaps. 

A relatively smaller proportion of the discharged workers than of 
those who resigned or quit secured jobs in the apparel industries. 
Only 37.7 percent of the first jobs reported by discharged workers 
were classified as “apparel operatives,” and only 31.9 percent of the 
workers employed on July 1, 1941, were in this occupational group. 
In contrast, 49.4 percent of the voluntarily separated workers who 
were employed on July 1, 1941, were apparel operatives. 

Only 43.5 percent of the discharged workers who were again at work 
on July 1, 1941, were employed in industries which were engaged in 
interstate commerce. 

Although the discharged workers experienced considerable difficulty 
in securing other jobs, the earnings of those employed on July 1, 1941, 
were almost as favorable as those of workers who had left voluntarily. 
The median hourly earnings were 36 cents, or 2 cents higher than the 
median for subminimum workers who had not been separated (cf. 
table 2). None of the discharged workers earned more than 50 cents 
per hour. The median weekly earnings of discharged workers were 
$13.89; no worker in this group earned a weekly wage of more than $20. 





WOMAN DOMESTIC WORKERS IN WASHINGTO\. 
D. C., 1940 


By Grace Fox, Chairman Interracial Committee, Y. W. C. A. 


Summary 


A STUDY of woman domestic workers in Washington, D. C. 
in 1940, developed the following facts: 

The weekly schedule for full-time workers ranged from 42 {9 j9; 
hours. The median daily schedule for full-time white workers wa. 
12 hours and 50 minutes; for Negro workers 11 hours and 33 minutes 
The weekly cash wage for full-time resident employees ranged fron, 
$3.50 to $18.75. The median weekly wage for 564 women was $8.10) 
The median earnings for 427 workers for the year 1939 from domestic 
work were $350. Wages bore no fixed relation to hours or nature of 
work, to type of employer’s household, to length of service, nor to the 
education or special training of the employees. They depended upor 
the capacity of the employer to pay and upon the need of the employee 
for work at a given moment. 

Most of the Negro workers interviewed preferred to live out, owing 
in part to the generally poor accommodations allotted to them in the 
homes of their employers and in part to the fact that a large proportio: 
were married and had homes of their own. The resident employees 
were in general the better-paid white women who were given comfor'- 
able living quarters and some provision for social life. 

Forty-eight percent of the workers were granted vacations annually 
but only 43 percent of that number were paid in part or in full during 
their holiday. Still smaller numbers of employers provided medical 
care, compensation for accidents or insurance for their employees and 
only 28 percent of the employers paid their employees during illness. 

The cost of living for these domestic workers was found to be high 
in relation to their low earnings and lack of social security. [tents 
absorbed about half of their weekly wages. The range in average 
rent expenditure for the various types of workers was from $:3.(\4 to 
$5.28 per week. Clothing was often given to them. The most costly 
item in their clothing budgets was hosiery. 


The majority of these workers carried some type of insurance, the 


average weekly cost of which ranged from 23 to 78 cents. A large 
number of household employees were members of churches and 
lodges which sometimes offered insurance benefits to their mem)ers 
Sixty-seven percent of 514 women made an average annual contr- 
bution of $11.83 to churches. 
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Lack of standardization in hours of labor, wages, and other condi- 
‘ions surrounding the job was an outstanding characteristic of domes- 
tic employment, as revealed in this study. 

In general, it appeared that only a relatively small minority of the 
workers interviewed were well-satisfied employees. 

From the survey as a whole it appears that competent women do not 
wish to enter domestic service. The reasons lie in the unsatisfactory 
working conditions and limited opportunities which that field of work 
offers today. ‘Trained employers appear to be almost as rare as trained 
employees. The basic grievances of mistress and maid are highly 
personal. Facts explaining them are hard to obtain and often defy 
veneralization. Inconsiderate employers find it difficult to tell the 
truth about their labor policies and resent investigation of them, while 
most workers, disliking their position, refuse to be known as domestic 
employees when asked about their work. 


Reasons for Washington Survey 


Washington as a city is unique. Since the business of government 
is its main concern, it is largely the home of officials and clerks and 
those who supply their needs. There is no important industrial 
development to compete with household employment for the labor of 
women. Large numbers of women, married as well as single, hold 
Government positions and depend upon other women to do their 
domestic work. The proximity of Washington to the South makes 
access easy to the reserves of Negro and mountain white labor, but the 
competent women in these groups often use Washington merely as a 
tarrying ground to gain experience for better-paid jobs farther north. 
In this city of 663,091 persons, of whom 345,569 are women, 
there are only 24,825 women employed in private households. Since 
1930 the population of the capital has increased 36 percent and the 
number of domestic workers only 18 percent.' The 11 training 
schools operating in 1940 have failed to meet the demand for skilled 
household workers. As the war effort increases and more people seek 
residence in the capital the shortage becomes acute. Competent 
women find more lucrative employment in the expanding Government 
departments. The husbands of others get better jobs and make it 
unnecessary for their wives to work. In general, only the less respon- 
| sible and inexperienced workers are left to respond to the demands 
for domestic service. 

Local studies are merely an approach to the general problem.2 A 
survey of household work in Washington which the Y. W. C. A. made 


' Sixteenth Census of the United States Press Release; Series P-8, No. 23. 

*In 1890 the United States population was 62,947,714, the number of woman domestic workers 1,433,270; 
‘n 1910 the population, 91,972,266 and woman domestic workers, 1,828,891; in 1930 the population, 122,- 
775,046 and woman domestic workers, 1,991,337. These figures are for hotels, boarding houses, and private 
homes. (11th Census of U.S. 1890 XV, Population, Pt. 2; 13th Census of U.S.IV, Occupation Statistics; 
and 15th Census U.S. V, Population.) 
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in the spring of 1940* presents the testimony of 586 woman emp] oye: 
in private households, given anonymously and voluntarily p, 
guaranteeing anonymity, it was possible to reach some women jy, 4) 
grades and all types of employment, from the most insecure, )));}, 
paid day workers who live in alley slums to the highly skilled, y,\ 
compensated employees, dwelling in some comfort and r 
security in their own homes or those of their employers. 


Characteristics of the Employees 


The 586 household workers here discussed included 494 regylg, 
employees, 113 of whom held part-time jobs. The remaining 49 
women were day workers; their jobs were irregular or they were paid 
by the hour, day, or job. In each group the majority were Negroes 
427 among the regular employees and 87 among the day workers." 
The white minority of 72 were in general natives of the United States. 
only one-eighth of them being of foreign birth. Among the regular 
full-time employees slightly more than one-fifth of the Negroes lived 
at their place of employment, a small number in comparison to thy 
white group, where three-fourths were resident workers. Only a fow 
of these domestic workers were newcomers to Washington, the aver- 
age length of residence in the city for the 586 women being 7.1 years. 

Of the 486 regular employees reporting the nature of their work, 
the great majority, 372, did general housework and cooking, 34 i 
general housework without cooking, and 18 combined cleaning wit! 
lavndry. In the specialized groups there were 16 cooks, 13 cleaners, 
4 laundresses, and 22 nursemaids. Among the 90 day workers repor'- 
ing their type of employment, 34 did cleaning in addition to laundry, 
27 general housework with cooking, and 7 general housework without 


cooking, 12 were cleaners, 6 were laundresses, and 4 apparently took 


what they could get. 





3 This study was a project of the Interracial Committee of the Y. W. C. A. and the Phyllis \ 
Y. W.C. A., which the boards of both associations sponsored. It rapidly became a city-wide undertaki 
in which Government departments, universities, churches, settlement houses, employment bureau 
tional schools, the National Youth Administration, and many women’s organizations liberally c 
Students in sociology and economics from George Washington, American, Catholic, Howard, and \ 
Universities interviewed the workers at their churches, settlement houses, vocational schools, em 
agencies and clubs, in accordance with a schedule and instructions which Government and | 
experts had helped to develop. These findings were checked by arandom sample of employers intery ir 
by members of many of the women’s organizations of the city. Gifts in money from the Phe}; s-stok 
Fund and from Mrs. Robert 8. Brookings made possible the editing and coding of the schedu 
the International Business Machines Corporation generously tabulated as its part in furthering 
standing of thiscivic problem. Special gratitude is due to Dr. Esther Cole Franklin of the Nation 
can Association of University Women, to Miss Mary Anderson and Miss Isadore Spring of the \ 
Bureau, to Dr. Faith Williams, Miss Alice Hanson, Miss Frances Rice, and Mrs. Mary C. Rua 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, to Miss Helen Herrmann and Mrs. Malcolm Proudfoot of the League : 
Shoppers, and to Dr. Mildred Pa.ten, Miss Thelma Drice, Mrs. Ella Putman, Mrs. Lincoln Gor 
Mrs. Jean Vollier Brown for their important individual contributions to the completion of this w:' 

3s This sample was checked by arandom sample of employers of Washington which indicated that 
give a more sccurate picture of the city as a whole had there been a slightly higher percentage of whit: 
and a larger proportion of part-time workers. 
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type |.—Employment Status and Race of Domestic Employees Included in Washington, 
D. C., Study 
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In comparison with many groups of household workers, this group 
was young. Of the 488 regular employees who gave their age, 380 
were under 40 years old and only 48 were over 50 years. Among 
490 who discussed their marital status, 40 percent were single, 31 
percent married, and 29 percent widowed, separated, or divorced. 
A larger number of Negro than white women were married. The 
92 day workers all reported their age and marital status: 58 were 
under 40 years and only 11 over 50; 28 percent were single, 41 per- 
cent married, and 30 percent widowed, separated, or divorced. 


SCHOOLING, SPECIAL TRAINING, AND EXPERIENCE 


All workers and their labor should be considered in relation to 
their education, vocational training, and experience. Of the 494 
regular employees, 489 reported on their schooling; few had spent 
more than 8 years in school, the average for the group being 8.4 
years. Cooks and children’s nurses had an average of 9 and 10 years, 
respectively, while laundresses averaged only 6 years. The 89 
day workers answering this question had a similar record. Their 
average was 8.2 years in school, but those who did cooking and gen- 
eral housework had had greater opportunities, while the laundresses 
again had the least. 

Smaller numbers reported on specialized training. Among the 462 
regular employees who gave this information, only 60 had attended 
household-training school, and among 463 only 154 had had home 
eonomics in high school. The record of 87 day workers showed 
that only 13 had been to household-training schools, and that 34 
out of 89 had studied home economics in high school. 

Experience, however, is often more important in the making of a 
good worker than training. Of the 472 regular employees who dis- 
cussed their experience in household work, 55 had had experience of 
less than 2 years; 52 had had over 2 but less than 4 years; 180 had 
been thus employed between 5 and 10 years; and 185 had had over 
10 years’ experience. Thus, the majority of the women here discussed 
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were established household employees, in the sense that they wor, 
not new at the job. 

Many of these women had also had experience in other types 9; 
labor which in some cases could well increase their skill at househo|; 
occupations. Of the 390 regular employees who gave informatio, 
on this point, 30 had worked in factories, 92 in hotels, restaurants. 
and boarding houses, 21 as clerks, 58 as nurses, and 61 in miscel] 


d- 


neous jobs. The remaining 128 (32 percent) stated that domesti, 
work had been their only employment. The record of 77 day workex 
indicated that 30 had done no other work; 4 had been employed jp 
factories, 18 in hotels and boarding houses, 3 as clerks, 9 as nurses. 
3 in clerical jobs, and 10 in miscellaneous ways. 


METHODS OF OBTAINING WORK 


There is no standardized method for the placement of domesti 
workers in Washington. Most women have tried all channels of 
finding work during the course of their experience. Many her 
reporting secured their present jobs by ways different from their usual 
practice. Over two-fifths of the 473 reporting usually found work 
through a friend, the grapevine method well known to many perplexed 
employers. Among the remaining 57 percent, 23 percent of the total 
number claimed the general use of a public employment agency and 
12 percent the use of a private agency.* Much smaller percentages 
obtained work through former employers, through advertising, and 
through the Domestic Workers’ Union.® 


TaBLeE 2.—Domestic Workers’ Methods of Obtaining Job, by Type of Work 
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‘ This figure is probably high because many of the women interviewed were approached through eu- 


ployment agencies. 
§ The Domestic Workers’ Union in Washington is a small group of Negro workers in process of 0 
tion. 
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Working Conditions 
THE EMPLOYER AND HER HOUSEHOLD 


The employers of these workers represented the low, middle-class, 
and high-income levels of American life and many types of Washing- 
ion’s residents. Their occupations were reported by 90 percent of 
the regular employees and 5 percent of the day workers. Govern- 
ment officials and employees naturally constituted the largest number 
of householders in Washington. Of 449 employers, 32 percent were 
members of the military or civil services; 19 percent were doctors, 
lawyers, ministers, or teachers; 10 percent were business executives; 
30 percent were mechanics, clerks, salesmen, etc.; and 9 percent were 
unemployed or retired. There was no significant distribution of 
either white or Negro workers among any group or groups of em- 
ployers. 

The variety in the dwelling facilities was great. Every type was 
represented, from one room without a bath to the great elaborate 
mansions of the capital. As bathrooms and enclosed porches add 
much to the labor required of domestic employees, they are specifically 
noted here. Seventy percent of 479 women worked in houses of six 
or more rooms and 21 percent in homes having at least nine rooms, 
several baths, and (in 59 cases) one or more enclosed porches. Light- 
een percent worked in dwellings of four or five rooms. One-, two-, or 
three-room households were reported by only 12 percent of these em- 
ployees. The median house consisted of six rooms with one bath 
and one enclosed porch.*® 

The families living in these homes were small. In 30 percent of 
the 479 households discussed, the family consisted of 3 people, includ- 
ing 1 child. This was the median household. Almost half of these 
employers had no children. About 20 percent of the households had 
two children and only 3 percent had four or more. 

The size of the family, however, had no consistent relation either to 
the size of the house or to the number of domestic employees. Thus 
22 families of 2 persons each lived in homes of 9 or more rooms, while 
20 families of 3 people had dwellings of only 3 rooms. Likewise, 235 
homes where the families ranged from 1 to at least 7 persons employed 
| full-time worker, and 61 households varying from 1 to 6 people 
depended on 1 part-time employee. Again, 5 families, comprising 
from 1 to 7 members, employed 4 full-time and ,1 part-time workers. 
The largest staff consisted of 5 full-time and 2 part-time employees. 


'The overweighting of this survey with full-time employees explains this large median house. Peo- 
ple living in small apartment: are likely to employ part-time workers. 
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HOURS OF WORK 


No other phase of domestic work is so onerous as the long | oy; 
it entails. The demands of official and social life in. Washi: cto, 
households make the days of domestic employees often excessively 
long. Because more white women are employed in the larger homes. 
arid because more white women are resident employees, the scho|,)|,: 
of the white women here recorded are more often excessive tha: are 
those of the Negroes; that is, a larger percentage of them worked 
more than 10 hours per day. Among the 55 full-time white w: 
who gave information regarding their daily programs, only 26 percen 
were on duty for less than 12 hours each day, while 31 percent wor 
between 12 and 13 hours, 29 percent between 13 and 14 hour: 
14 percent over 14 hours per day. The median day consisted of 12 
hours and 50 minutes. 

Free time and time on call (which means time when no detinit 
work is assigned but when the employee is expected to be on hand 
to answer bells, take messages, etc.) were both rare. One-fourth of 
the 55 women had from 1 to 2 hours of free time, some daily and some 
occasionally. Less than a third had time on call. This was cive 
in periods which ranged from 2 hours daily to 5 hours on some (ays 

The schedules of the 292 full-time Negro workers who reported 
their daily hours showed equal but different variations. Here 34 
percent worked under 11 hours each day, 29 percent between 11 and 
12 hours, 27 percent between 12 and 13 hours, and 10 percent over 13 
hours. The median daily program was 11 hours and 33 minutes 

The Negro workers also had little free time and time on cal 
Eighty percent of the women had no free time at all and about the 
same percentage had no time on call. Both periods of relative leisure, 
when given, were irregular in amount and occurrence. 

The weekly schedule for full-time white workers ranged from 5° to 
96 hours; and for full-time Negro workers from 42 to 105 hours. The 
resident employees again had the longest hours. Among the 4§ [ull- 
time resident white women, 40 worked 70 hours or more per week, 
while 7 of the 12 who lived out worked between 55 and 60 hours. 
The experience of the Negroes was similar. More than three-fifths 
of the resident Negroes worked at least 70 hours per week, while for 
the 250 who lived out the median week was 64 hours and 10 minutes 

The regular part-time and the day workers, of course, presented 
more varied schedules. The small number of white women in these 
groups makes their experience unimportant for a general statement. 
The great majority of these Negro groups worked less than 40 hour 
each week. A minority however, carrying several jobs, reportc: 

schedules as long as the majority of the full-time employees. 
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Woman Domestic Workers in Washington, D. C. 
PROVISION FOR DAYS OFF 


Most domestic workers, both part-time and full-time, do receive the 
equivalent of 1 day off per week, but this time may be granted at 
indefinite intervals and at the convenience of the employer. Among 
340 regular workers only 5 percent reported no time off. Twelve 
percent were given a half day, 31 percent had two half days, 23 per- 
cent had one whole day, and 14 percent had a day and a half or more. 
The remaining 15 percent had irregular arrangements. 


Taste 3.—Weekly Hours Worked by Domestic Employees at Present or Last Job, by 
Employment Status 





Percent of employees who worked during the 
week— 
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| Percent not shown; base too small. 
ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RESIDENT WORKERS 


Although resident workers had lower living expenses and although 
higher wages were not paid to workers living out, 88 percent of 367 
women preferred to live out. The contented members of the 108 
resident employees here recorded were generally the well-paid white 
women who had comfortable living quarters and some provision for 
social life. The poor quarters allotted to resident Negro workers in 
Washington, rooms usually in damp basements or poorly heated and 
poorly ventilated attics, often with inadequate sanitary arrangements, 
such as outdoor toilets, make most Negroes reluctant to accept resi- 
dent employment. The fact that a larger percentage of Negro workers 
are married also makes them prefer to live in their own homes 
The living quarters of resident workers here reported were of unusually 
high standards. Ninety-five of the 108 women had private rooms, 
2 white women shared their rooms with another employee, and 7 
white women and 4 Negroes shared their rooms with a member of 
theiremployer’sfamily. Private baths were provided for 16 white and 
37 Negro residents; 35 whites and 16 Negroes had the use of the family 
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bath or shower. Among 99 reporting on a place (other than ¢}, 
kitchen) in which to entertain their friends, 26 white workers and 9 
Negroes had this privilege. 


Earnings of Domestic Workers 
PAY PERIODS FOR DOMESTIC WORK 


The great majority of employers in Washington were found io pay 
their domestic workers by the week. The records of 493 regula; 
employees show that 81 percent were paid by the week, 11 percep; 
by the month, 4 percent by the day, 3 percent by the hour, and | 
percent by the job. Cleaners and laundresses usually received thei; 
wages by the hour, day, or job. Among 91 day workers, 45 percen; 
were paid by the hour, 39 percent by the day, 14 percent by the week. 
and 2 percent by the job. 


WEEKLY EARNINGS 


The low wages of household employees are another major grievance. 
The median weekly cash wage for 564 women was $8.10. The wage 
figure becomes more significant, however, when considered in relation 
to the type of worker. For full-time resident employees wages 
ranged from $3.50 to $18.75 per week. The median for white women 
was $9.35 and for Negro women $8.85. No extra amount was paid 
to workers who live out. For this and the remaining groups the 
figures are for Negroes only, as the number of white workers was too 
small to be significant. The median weekly earnings amounted to 
$8.75 for full-time nonresident Negro workers, $6.35 for part-time 
workers, and $7.60 for day workers. In all groups the range extended 
from under $5 to over $14, but almost a fourth of the part-tim 
employees and of the day workers received less than $5 weekly. 


TaBLe 4.—Week’s Cash Wages of Domestic Employees, by Employment Status and Race 





Percent of employees whose week’s wages were— 
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Woman Domestic Workers in Washington, D. C. 
WAGES IN RELATION TO HOURS AND NATURE OF WORK 


Wages showed no consistent relation to hours of work. Women 
holding full-time jobs demanding over 80 hours per week were repre- 
sented in every stage of the wage scale, receiving from $3.50 to $18.75. 
Compensation for part-time and day work was equally unstandardized 
on the basis of hours. 

Wages in relation to the specialized work of the employee showed 
slight variation. Cooks were the highest-paid workers. The earnings 
of 14 full-time cooks averaged $10.21 per week. Children’s nurse- 
maids followed, the average weekly wage of 12 being $8.83. General 
housework with cooking came next, with $8.66 the average weekly 
wage for 299 employees of this type. General housework without 
cooking was less profitable, the average weekly compensation for 28 
workers being $7.50. 

The wages of part-time employees of the same categories followed 
the same pattern. Cleaners and laundresses were the most poorly 
paid among the part-time people. Twelve cleaners averaged $3.75 
for a 17%-hour week. Twelve women who combined laundry with 
cleaning were paid an average of $4.08 for 18.3 working hours. 


WAGES IN RELATION TO TYPE OF HOUSEHOLD 


The varied types of households here represented seem deceivingly 
uniform when averages are made of the number of the rooms in their 
dwellings, the number in the families, and the number of their 
employees. Such averages, however, when related to the wages paid 
by the households concerned, show that the extent of the household 
has little consistent bearing on the amount of the wages paid. Thus, 
§ full-time regular employees worked in homes which averaged 4.1 
persons in the family and 5.7 rooms in the dwelling, and which 
employed an average of 1 other person, for a wage of less than $5 per 
week. Over 200 similar households, averaging 3.8 persons, 6.2 
rooms, and 1.3 additional employees, paid their full-time regular 
employees a weekly wage of between $5 and $10. Again, over 100 
employers with homes averaging 4 people, 7.4 rooms, and 1.9 addi- 
tional workers, paid regular full-time employees between $10 and $15 
per week. The households paying the highest wages differed only 
slightly, owing to smaller families and larger operating staffs, from 
those paying the lowest. Seven employers offering wages of between 
$15 and $20 per week for full-time regular work had homes averaging 
3 persons, 7.9 rooms, and 3.9 additional employees. 


WAGES IN RELATION TO LENGTH OF SERVICE 


The rapid turn-over of domestic workers in jobs is generally recog- 
nized. There is little evidence, however, that their wages advance or 
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would advance at intervals if they served a given employer wit), 
increasing skill over a long period of time. Among 470 rela; 
employees here recorded, 234 had worked for their present emp|oye, 
for less than a year, 88 for less than 2 years, 30 over 5 years, and only 
24 for 10 years or over. The median period for 67 white women was 
less than a year; for 403 Negroes, 1 year, 8 months, and 2 week: 

Of the 223 workers holding their present job for less than a year 
and reporting wages, 19 received less than $5 per week, 163 received 
between $5 and $10, 39 received between $10 and $15, and 2 were paid 
between $15 and $20 per week. The story of those who had worked 
for the same employer between 5 and 10 years was similar. 0; e of 
these 30 women was still receiving under $5 weekly, 10 were receiving 
between $5 and $10, 18 were paid between $10 and $15, and 1 received 
between $15 and $19 per week. Among the 22 women employe! fo; 
10 years or more in one place, all of whom were Negroes, 2 received 
under $5 weekly, 8 between $5 and $10, and 12 between $10 and $15 
per week. Although a higher percentage of those employed in one 
place for long periods of time received higher wages than those working 
for brief periods, it cannot be concluded that wages increase with 
length of satisfactory service. 


WAGES IN RELATION TO GENERAL EDUCATION 


There is some evidence that women with trained minds who enter 
domestic work command higher wages than those with very limited 
schooling, but there are many exceptions to such arule. While more 
women with some higher education were in the high-wage groups, 
women who had completed only the sixth grade were found receiving 
from $12 to-over $16 per week and two women with no schooling 
were earning between $8 and $9 and between $12 and $13 weekly. 
respectively. On the other hand, there were 15 workers with mor 
than high-school experience earning from under $5 to $8 per week. 

Looking at the question from the point of view of the training here 
represented in the different wage groups, the results as regards tli 
regular employees were as follows. Among the 35 workers receiving 
under $5 per week, 60 percent had had either no schooling or only 
grammar-school training, 37 percent had been in high school, and 3 
percent had had some higher education. The education of the 304 
women receiving between $5 and $10 weekly showed a similar range 
Here 53 percent had had either no schooling or grammar-s¢!io0! 
experience, 41 percent had been in high school, and 6 percent had |iad 
higher education. In the $10 to $15 weekly wage group, 51 perce! 
of the 129 had had either no schooling or grammar-school training. 
44 percent had been in high school, and 5 percent had had highe! 
education. The 7 women paid top wages, $15 to $20 weekly, wer 
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also of unequal education. Fifty-seven percent had had grammar- 
schoo! experience, 28 percent had been in high school, and 14 percent 
had had higher education. 

The education in relation to the wages of the 83 day workers showed 
less variation. Among 20 women earning less than $5 weekly, 45 
percent had been to grammar school, and 55 percent to high school. 
In the $5 to $10 wage group, there were 38 women, 59 percent of 
whom reported grammar-school experience, 32 percent had been to 
high school, and 9 percent had had higher study. Among the 24 who 
received from $10 to $15 per week, 43 percent had been to grammar 
school, 44 percent had been in high school, and 13 percent had had 
some higher education. The 1-day worker who earned more than $15 
weekly had not gone beyond grammar school. 


WAGES IN RELATION TO TRAINING FOR DOMESTIC SERVICE 


Domestic workers with special training for their jobs received no 
higher wages than those without it. About a third of the women in 
each wage group from under $5 to between $10 and $15 per week had 
had courses in home economics in high school, and between 11 and 
i4 percent of the women in the same groups had attended household 
training schools. Of course, the quality and extent of the training 
could not be determined, but whatever it may have been, there had 
been no monetary reward for it. 

It may therefore be concluded that the wages of household workers 
are determined by forces largely beyond the control of the workers 
themselves. Hours of work, nature of household, length of service, 
general education, and special training have in no way standardized 
the amount paid for the varied services of domestic employees. 
Their wages depend upon individual equations—the extent of the need 
of the worker for a job and the need of the employer for help and his 
capacity to pay at any given moment. 


ANNUAL INCOMES FROM DOMESTIC WORK, 1939 


Because of the irregular employment of domestic workers in Wash- 
ington during 1939, a study of the annual incomes gained through 
such employment presents a gloomy picture. Seasonal unemployment 
owing to the closing of homes for the summer is one of the reasons 
why 14 percent of 576 employees had no work during the hot weather. 
Lack of skills, lack of interest in the work, and unwillingness to meet 
the unreasonable requirements of many employers, explain in part the 
long periods of unemployment recorded by the 427 employees who 
also gave their annual earnings in 1939 from household work. Less 
than half of these women had had work for 52 weeks. About a fifth had 
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had domestic employment for less than 28 weeks, some of these {oy 
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The range in the annual incomes of those who worked from 48 4, Ui 
52 weeks does not correspond to the range in weekly wages, becayys, to 3 
the wages given for a definite week were not always paid regularly work 
and because some individuals worked at different wage rates at dif. work 
ferent times during the year. The incomes in 1939 for 25 full-tin, part 
white employees ranged from $260 to $900 and for 173 Negroes fron work 
$156 to $780. The range for part-time and day workers is less gig. D: 
nificant because of the great diversity of their schedules. For 5» Only 
Negro part-time workers, the annual incomes ranged from $96 to $728. tard 
The median earnings for the above 427 workers in 1939 were $350: Thit 
for those who worked ‘48 and under 52”’ weeks, $470, and for those brea 
who worked 52 weeks, $420. 
TaBLE 5.— Year’s Earnings of Domestic Employees in 1939, by Number of Weeks Worked 
in Domestic Employment ' Q 
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1 Median earnings for tota] employees $350; for those who worked ‘48 and under 52” weeks, $47 
weeks,’’ $420. 













SUPPLEMENTS TO REGULAR WAGES, AND DEDUCTIONS 





Supplements.—Supplements to regular wages were not the general 
policy of Washington employers. Only 35 percent of 170 employers 


i paid or in some way compensated their regular employees for overtime yr 
“4 work. Fifty-three percent of the employers of 364 nonresident workers re 
ss paid their carfare to and from work, and 58 percent of the employers i 

of 89 day workers had this practice. It was true, however, that 7! Ps 


percent of the women earning less than $5 per week received payment 
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for carfare. Tips from guests in the household were mentioned fairly 
often as a welcome addition to the weekly wage. 

Uniforms were furnished to 59 percent of 361 full-time employees, 
to 37 percent of 98 part-time workers, and to 13 percent of 79 day 
workers. A still smaller number of employers furnished shoes for their 
workers. Eight percent of 353 full-time workers, 8 percent of 99 
part-time employees, and. 3 percent of 78 day workers received their 
working shoes. 

Deductions from wages.—Deductions from wages were not frequent. 
Only 17 out of 456 employers thus penalized their regular employees for 
tardiness, and 11 out of 76 made it a practice with day workers. 
Thirteen out of 456 employers charged their regular employees for 
breakage, and 5 out of 79 exacted this penalty of day workers. 


V acations 


Only regular employees could discuss the policy of their employers 
regarding vacations. Forty-eight percent of the full-time workers and 
52 percent of the part-time workers were given annual vacations. Of 
the total of 470 women answering this question, 48 percent received 
vacations. A larger percentage of the white women than of the Negro 
women were granted holidays. More workers among the higher wage 
groups received vacations than among the poorly paid groups. Thus, 
in the group receiving less than $5 per week, 38 percent of the full-time 
and 32 percent of the part-time workers received a vacation; in the $5 
to $10 class, 39 percent of the full-time and 57 percent of the part-time 
workers reported receiving holidays; in the $10 to $15 group, 65 per- 
cent of the full-time and 75 percent of the part-time workers received 
vacations; and in the $15 to $20 class, 50 percent of the full-time 
workers were granted holidays. 

The length of vacation varied from 1 week to over 2 weeks, and 
all employers did not pay their employees during the vacation. Thus, 
among the 225 women receiving vacations only 43 percent received 
their wages during the period. 


Medical Care and Insurance for Household W orkers 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS AND BLOOD TESTS 


Since the health of a domestic worker is almost as important to her 
employer as to herself, because in most cases she is handling the food 
of the employer’s family or caring for the children, it would seem that 
employers might be insistent upon physical examinations for their 
employees and would make such examinations possible. Such, how- 
ever, is not the case. Of 479 employers of regular workers, only 57 
(12 percent) required physical examinations. Fifteen percent of these 
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required examinations for white workers and 11 percent for Negr, 
workers. Of the 57 employers insisting upon the examination only 
26 percent paid for it. The policy regarding day workers wes 1 
broader. Eleven out of 85 employers required their employes {, 
have physical examinations and only 2 paid for them. 

Employers who required domestic workers to have a Wasse jap 
test were still less general. Fifty-two out of 494 regular employees 
had been compelled to have this test and 34 of them had had to pay 
for it. However, 225 of the regular workers here recorded, 1\\) of 
whom were Negroes, had had such tests. Among the 92 day workers 
8 had been required to have the Wasserman test and 6 had paid {or jt 
themselves. Thirty-three others, 32 of whom were Negroes, had also 
had this blood examination. 


MEDICAL CARE 





Few employers provide for the medical care of their employees when 
they are ill. Among 491 household workers only 9 percent received 
medical care wholly at the expense of their employers and 1 worker 
reported partial payment by her employer. Ten percent of the full- 
time workers, 5 percent of the part-time group, and 6 percent of the 
day workers received free medical care. 

Time out for illness means a complete loss of wages for many 
employees. Twenty-eight percent of 489 employers paid their 
employees during illness and 6 employers paid them part of their 
regular earnings. This policy was extended to part-time and day 
workers as well as to full-time workers. Among the 136 employees 
receiving this help, 103 were full-time, 22 part-time, and 11 day 
workers. Among those partly paid by their employers during illness, 
5 were full-time workers and 1 was a day worker. 

The payment of compensation for accidents to employees is stil! 
less a general practice among Washington employers. Among 447 
employers only 8 percent made such provision for their workers. Ten 
percent of the full-time employees, 8 percent of the part-time workers, 
and 4 percent of the day workers were thus benefited. 


INSURANCE 












The record regarding the payment of employee’s insurance by 
employers was so vague as to be almost useless. Four percent of 478 
employers were said to carry insurance for their employees, but the 
type was not defined. Here, as in the case of medical care and acci- 
dent compensation, it is probable that many employees had 10 
knowledge of their employer’s policy. Many had worked a short tim 
in the household of the employer about whom they were reporting 
and had had no occasion to know what would happen in the even! 0! 
their illness or an accident. 
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Cost of Living 


[t was difficult for the workers to estimate their expenditures for 
basic needs in the short period of the interview. The figures here 
given are the result of what they could remember and have not the 
reliability of accounts kept for a given interval. The few items dis- 
cussed will merely show general tendencies. The reports of the 
Negroes are more significant than those of the white workers because 
of their greater number. 

Most Negro domestic workers have dependents for whom they are 
entirely or partially responsible.’ Those reporting here were seldom 
able to tell how much of their earnings had to be used for the support 
of others, but this obligation explains in part the sums spent for rent 
and the very small amounts devoted to personal use. One worker 
spoke for many when she said, “I turn over all my wages to my mother 
to be used, as we all need money.”’ Some sent definite amounts of 
money every week to parents or children living away from Washing- 
ton. The obligations of others varied in relation to the uneven earn- 
ings of their husbands or other members of the family. 


RENT COSTS 


The average weekly expenditure for rent of the several types of 
employees here considered is fairly uniform, owing to the fact that all 
wage levels were represented in each class of workers and also to the 
scarcity of low-priced housing in Washington. A slightly higher wage 
would not make possible a better house. It is significant that a third 
of the Negro and almost an eighth of the white resident employees 
paid rent. The need for a place to entertain their friends, a place to 
go when ill, and a home for dependents are some of the given reasons. 
Such rents, however, were the lowest paid by both races. 


Taste 6.—Average Weekly Rent Expenditure of Domestic Employees, per Worker, by 
Employment Status and Race 
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’ Social Security Bulletin, October 1941: Negro Domestic Workers in Private Homes in Baltimore, by 
Erna Magnus. 
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The average weekly rent per worker ranged from $3.64 to $5.9. 
Since the average wage ranged from $6.35 to $9.35, it must be cop. 
cluded that about half of the earnings of domestic employees is spe); 
on rent. 


FOOD AND CLOTHING 


Figures for the cost of food and clothing of domestic workers ay, 
unreliable. Full-time resident workers get three meals a day at th, 
home of their employers except on their days off. Nonresident ep. 
ployees, part-time workers, and day workers receive one, two, or thre: 
meals per day, depending upon the hours of their employment. 
Among 438 employees reporting on meals, 38 percent received three 
meals a day at the home of their employer. | 

Most of the workers claimed that large proportions of their clothing 
were given to them. Their heaviest expenditure was for stockings 
Seventy-two percent of the women receiving under $6 per week spent 
an average of $10.11 per year on hosiery and 80 percent of the workers 
receiving $11 or more weekly had an average annual expenditure for 
stockings of $16.77. 


INSURANCE COSTS 


The majority of the women here interviewed carried some type of 
insurance, life or burial, accident or sickness. Some policies offered 
a combination of benefits, and some women carried more than one 
policy. Average weekly expenditures for this security for Negro 
workers ranged from 23 to 78 cents and for white employees from 25 
to 62 cents. Negroes in the lowest weekly wage group paid the highest 
insurance premiums. A larger number of women in the upper wag 
levels carried some kind of insurance. 


TABLE 7.—Average Weekly Expenditures for Domestic Workers in Washington, D). C.. 


for Insurance 
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1 Averages not presented for 3 white part-time workers and 5 white day workers. 
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CHURCH AND OTHER MEMBERSHIP DUES 


Woman Domestic Workers in Washington, D. C. 


Membership in group organizations such as churches, clubs, and 
lodges was a substantial item in the budget of a majority of the 


empl yvyees. 


Sixty-seven percent of 514 persons made an average 
annual contribution of $11.83 to their church. 
ndividual, the larger the gift. 
carried sickness and burial insurance benefits. 
about as much as church donations. 
average Of $11.48 per person annually for lodge membership. 
organizations also offered some social benefits. 
were more general than lodge memberships and less costly. 
memberships were negligible. 


Often the poorer the 
Membership in some church societies 
Lodge dues totaled 
Seventy-five women spent an 


These 


Club memberships 


Union 


Taste 8.—Average Annual Expenditures of Domestic Workers in Washington, D C., 
for Dues in Social Organizations 
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Individual Workers 


A presentation of the experience of individual workers may portray 
more realistically the position and problems of domestic workers. 
The stories of regular, full-time domestic employees naturally give 
the more accurate concept of the life which domestic work entails. 
The part-time worker, however, is such an important factor in the 
Washington problem that no local picture is complete without her. 

The highest-paid employee covered in the study was a white 
woman of English birth who had lived in the United States 20 years. 
She had had 15 years’ experience in domestic service, 6 years of 
which were in the job she held at the time of the study. She did the 
cooking and general housework, the marketing, and the planning of 
the meals for a family of two, who lived in an 11-room house. The 
family also employed another full-time worker and a part-time worker. 
This woman worked 78 hours per week and received $75 per month. 
She was given 2 months’ annual vacation at half pay. 
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room and bath, and a room in which to entertain her woman frien, 
was provided for her at the home of her employer. She preferred , 
be a resident worker. Neither she nor her employer carried insu rane, 
for her protection. She paid no rent, but she contributed $209 , 
year for the support of members of her family. She spent mor: thay 
$125 per year on clothes, but paid no dues for memberships in ch) irch, 
lodge, club, or union. 

The best general conditions, however, for both white and Neer 
women were typified by a single Negro woman 28 years old, a natiye 
of South Carolina, who had been in domestic service 9 years and jy 
her present job for 4 years. Her 12 years in school had included , 
course in home economics, and at the time of this interview sho was 
a student of household arts in a vocational night school. She had 
also had 3 years’ nursing experience. Her work involved the cooking. 
waiting, and heavy cleaning for a family of two, who lived in a 9-room 
house and who employed two other full-time workers. Her weekly 
schedule consisted of 62% hours, with 2 free hours each day and 2? 
half days off each week. She received $15 per week and 7 weeks’ 
vacation with pay. Her annual income from domestic work in 1939 
was $780. Her employer paid for uniforms and some insurancy, 
required no physical examination, and made no deductions for break- 
age, tardiness, or illness. This employee lived out but did not prefer 
to do so. She paid $7 weekly for rent and gave partial support to 
one member of her family. She spent more than $100 per year on 
clothes, $14.40 for life insurance, and $16 lodge, club, and church 
dues. 

The more usual type of worker was represented by a Negro woman 
of 26, a native of South Carolina, with 12 years’ experience in domestic 
work and 18 months in her present job. She had completed the fifth 
grade in school, had had no training for domestic work, and had liad 
no other work experience. Her work included the cooking, waiting, 
heavy cleaning, light laundry, and marketing for a family of fiv 
adults, who lived in a house of 17 rooms and 4 baths. She was thi 
only employee. Her workweek totaled 79% hours, and her usua! 13%- 
hour day included 2 hours on eall. She had 2 half days free each 
week and 3 weeks’ annual vacation without pay. Her wages were ‘ 
weekly and carfare to and from work. Her employer paid for uniforms, 
but made no provision for medical care, payment of wages during 
illness, or insurance, and did not require a physical examination nor 


make deductions for breakage or tardiness. This worker hai 10 
dependents. She spent $3 weekly for rent, carried no insurance, a1¢ 
had no memberships in social organizations. Her clothes cost under 


$100 yearly, of which $36 was allotted to stockings. 


The lowest working standards here reported were those of whité 
resident employees. Most of the Negroes who were paid $5 or les 
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per week lived out, thus avoiding excessive hours of work at night. 
The experience of a white woman of 58, a native of Washington, with 
s years of schooling, who had been in domestic service 3 years, will 
vive some idea of the hardship which some women endure. This 
employee did the light cleaning in an apartment of three rooms and 
bath, and took care of three children day and night for an employer 
who worked in a 5-and-10-cent store. She worked 90 hours for $4 
per week. She shared a room with the children and used the family 
bath. No uniforms and no physical examination were required and 
no deductions were made for illness, breakage, or tardiness. She gave 
no report regarding her expenditures. Her meager earnings were her 
only source of income, and she tried to supplement her wages by 
occasional work at the Washington Self-Help Exchange. She was 
seeking other work at the time of this interview. 

The lot of the part-time and day workers differed even more 
extremely. Some skilled women carried several jobs per week, which 
made possible an annual income of $728 and allowed them relative 
independence. Some women in order to supplement the family in- 
come, held jobs for a few hours per day, which did not monopolize 
their strength and time. Others, unskilled and poverty stricken, who 
lived in depressed areas had difficulty finding work and earned pitifully 
little when they secured jobs. _ 

A typical part-time employee was a married Negro woman 29 years 
old, who had completed the eighth grade in school and had had no 
special training for household work. She had worked 21 hours a 
week for one employer for 4 years. This time was spread over five 
afternoons each week, when she did the cleaning and light laundry, 
and prepared and served dinner for four adults who lived in a small 
apartment. For this she received $7 per week and an annual vacation 
of 2 weeks with pay. Her employer also paid her during illness, but 
did not furnish uniforms, carry accident insurance for her, or pay her 
carfare to work. She required no physical examination or blood test. 
This worker gave partial support to one person. Her family rent was 
$4.90 weekly. She spent about $60 annually on clothes, of which $14 
was allotted to stockings. Insurance cost her $26 per year, cburch 
dues $6, and union dues $3. 
| The contrast between day workers can be seen in the reports of 
| two Negro women, 60 and 52 years old respectively, the former a 
native of New Orleans and the latter of Prince Georges County, Md. 
Neither had gone beyond the fourth grade in school and neither had 
studied home economics. Both did cleaning. The former held three 
| regular jobs which together required 22 hours per week. Sbe re- 
ceived 25 cents an hour and carfare. Her annual income in 1939 from 
these and other similar jobs was $476. Her employer required both 
a complete physical examination and a Wassermann test, but did not 
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pay for them. Neither insurance protection nor vacations were give, 
She and her husband had no dependents. Their monthly reni y 
$14; she was unable to give an account of their other expenses. 

The younger woman, had worked for 10 years cleaning Puilmay 
cars before going into domestic service. At the time of the interview 
she was working 4 days a month at $2 a day of 8 hours, doing thp 
cleaning and heavy laundry for two men who lived in a six-rooy 
house. This had been her sole job for 3 years, yielding an annua! 
income of only $96. She walked to work, received neither vacatioy 
nor insurance, and her employer deducted from her wages for il|ness 
Her constant efforts to secure more and better work had been in vyaiy 
Fortunately, her husband had a good, though seasonal, job. They 
rented a house at $30 per month and had no dependents. A life and 
burial insurance policy, which she had carried for 30 years, cost $7.8) 
annually. Her clothes cost less than $35 per year, of which $2 was 
allotted to stockings. Her church was her main interest. Her church 
dues were $6 annually, and membership in a church society which 
provided some social benefits cost $6. 


as 


Conclusion 


The facts heretofore shown make it obvious why the majority of 
domestic employees in Washington are actively discontented with 
their work and strive to transfer to other occupations wheneve 


possible. Under present conditions there is little to guarantee social 
security and pride of status in household employment. The complet 
lack of general standards for hours and wages in relation to the amount 
and nature of work makes any domestic job an uncertainty. Specifi 
contracts between employer and employee detailing their respectiy 
duties and obligations are almost unknown. Unreasonable demands 
and inconsiderate conduct are characteristic of both parties. Th: 
long hours entailed in even the best-paid jobs give the worker scan 
time for social life and interests outside her work, and often mean 1 
life of great loneliness. Household employment carries with it no 
provision for social security, and the relatively low wages mak: 
adequate savings impossible. These disadvantages apply to whut 
and colored employees alike. Although there are more Negroes thai 
white women in domestic work in Washington (because white womei 
in this city can usually find other employment), the problems o! 
domestic service are not problems of race. 

The nature of domestic work itself should not repel competen' 
industrious young women. Household employment can be mor 
humanly interesting, more varied, and more creative than the averag: 
factory job. A well-organized home offers to its employees mor 
pleasant surroundings and a greater sense of individual responsi!)ility 
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and importance than the monotonous tasks of industry. Women 
yorking in such homes at good wages and on considerate schedules 
take pride in their work and many claim to prefer it to all other occupa- 
‘ions. The problem is one of making these good standards general, 
of increasing the minority of contented domestic workers into a stable, 
well-satisfied majority. 

This goal could be attained if the need for domestic workers in the 
homes of the very poor were eliminated. The problem of the under- 
paid drudge in households where, for instance, a widowed mother or 
both parents have to work all day, leaving the care of the children 
and all the household chores to someone to whom they cannot afford 
to pay a subsistence wage, is one of the problems of poverty. The 
poor and helpless are forced to exploit the still poorer and more 
helpless. One solution in these cases is State assistance through a 
sufficient number of day nurseries, visiting nurses, and provision for the 
care of the aged and the infirm. 

The homes of the middle classes and the wealthy will always want 
household workers, notwithstanding the increasing mechanization of 
housework. Their work should be recognized because of its impor- 
tance and the skills required. These skills are arts and should be 
respected as such. The belief that any woman can do domestic work 
is erroneous. 

Both trained workers and trained employers are essential to give 
domestic service the standing it deserves. Such training is difficult 
to establish in the midst of the continuous need for household services. 
A few methods, however, may be suggested. Community schools 
using public and private facilities could be developed to train domestic 
workers which would grant diplomas, the possession of which would 
give confidence to the worker and ensure acceptable work to the 
employer. Wages could be graded in proportion to the skills of the 
employee. Local boards of home economists, household employers, 
and workers might establish standards for wages and hours. They 
could also formulate minimum requirements for the living conditions 
of resident employees. Such boards might further create advisory 
; councils where employers could receive help regarding household 
administration and employer-employee relationships. Through such 
means household employment might become a generally respected 


vocation which would attract and satisfy the many women who are 
needed in this work. 





INDUSTRIAL AND RURAL WORKERS ON FSA 
HOMESTEADS ! 


Summary 


THE farm security program provides assistance for low-income 
workers in both industry and agriculture, to help them to improve 
both their employment and their living conditions. The broades; 
and most important part of the program is a system of loans and 
supervision to enable rural families to rehabilitate themselves eco) o1)- 
cally. Nearly a million families had received these loans up to June 
30, 1941. Able and ambitious tenants and laborers are also enabled 
to purchase their own land and thus advance to the owner class. 
Also important, but of much less numerical coverage, is the homestead 
program, providing land and buildings where industrial and farm 
families may get a new start. A system of camps provides temporary 
housing facilities for migrant farm families. 

Along with all of these goes continuous supervision, advice, and 
training in sound farm and home management methods; sponsorship 
in obtaining medical care at prices the families can afford; assistance 
in techniques of cooperative effort in purchasing of supplies, marketing 
of products, and obtaining various services which are out of the 
financial reach of individual families. 

The most recent features of the program are efforts in relocating 
families dispossessed by expanding defense needs and defense in- 
dustries and in providing living quarters for workers in defence in- 
dustries. 

The homesteads, with which this article deals, form one of the most 
interesting and well-rounded phases of the entire FSA program. 
These homesteads are of a variety of types, including subsistence home- 
steads, rural communities, scattered farms, and greenbelt towns. Thi 
first two classes are mainly for industrial workers, low-salaried 
business employees, and rural workers. In them the homesteads ar 
grouped into self-contained colonies, each with its own community 
center. Each subsistence homestead is provided with land sufficient 
to enable the family to raise part of its food ; the rest of the living comes 
from part-time work in industry or in agriculture. At the end o! 
June 1941 the Farm Security Administration had under its supervision 
3 greenbelt towns and 178 other homestead projects. Of the 30 sub- 
sistence homesteads, 6 were designed especially for industrial workers 
in natural-resources industries which had been worked out. ‘JT hiere 
were also 73 rural communities and 75 scattered-farms projects. 





! Second of a series of three articles. For the first article, describing the whole FSA program, see \' 
Labor Review, December 1941, 
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In these communities the program attacks four of the problems that 
may beset not only the small farmer but the low-income industrial 
sorker, namely insecurity of tenure, poor living conditions, over- 
vhelming debt, and poor health. For the small farmer there is also 
, fifth: competition from the large mechanized farms. 

The homestead program is not by any means a mass attack on the 
problems of tenancy or bad rural conditions, for fewer than 20,000 
families have been affected. It involves, rather, the use of the 
laboratory method to determine the relative effectiveness of various 
methods, and the utilization of what has been termed ‘‘competitive 
competition” to spread the effectiveness of the methods. As one 
writer has said, the projects “effectively utilize for progressive ends 
the ingrained American impulse ‘to keep up with the Joneses’. 
* * * More basically, the projects will demonstrate whether or 
not scientific farming methods on small farms under a relatively 
rational tenure system can be made to pay out.’’” 


Life in a Homestead Community 


Although details vary considerably from project to project, the 
general procedure and situation of the homesteads is as described in 
the following pages. 


BASIS OF SELECTION OF HOMESTEADERS 


The general requirements governing the choice of the families that 
are to participate in a homestead project are good character, need, 
and willingness to cooperate. Occasionally, however, a settler is 
selected not so much for his own good as because he will be an example 
and help to the others. 

Persons participating in homestead projects must be married men 
with children. They must possess a certain minimum of furniture 
and personal belongings. In the case of the subsistence homesteads, 
where farming is on only a part-time basis, there may also be certain 
cash-income requirements. 

The homesteaders selected are generally men in their best working 
years—the late twenties, the thirties, or early forties—but sometimes 
a family considerably older is admitted. Thus, at Skyline Farms 
(Alabama) one homesteader was 80 years of age at the time he was 
accepted, and in the Prairie Farms project in the same State almost 
all of the heads of the families were over 50. At the other end of the 
scale was a young husband at Skyline Farms who was only 17. At 
Wabash Farms (Indiana) all the settlers were men in their twenties. 

Only citizens are accepted into the projects, but they are of varied 
national stock—whatever nationalities are living in the region of the 


* Survey Graphic, June 1939: Homesteaders—New Style, by Charles R. Walker. 
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homestead experiment. In the South and Southwest, for example 
the homesteaders are mainly either native whites or Negroes. 4, 
Pembroke Farms (North Carolina) all are Croatan Indians, repute, 
to be descendents of native tribes which intermarried with the wht, 
remnants of Raleigh’s ‘ Lost Colony” in the sixteenth century. 4; 
Granger Homesteads (lowa), where the settlers work part time jy 
the mines, there is a variety of nationalities—Italian, Croatian, an, 
mixed nationalities, as well as many of native American stock. 

The employment records and agricultural experience of the appli. 
cants are carefully examined. Usually some experience in agricultyr: 
is required. Such is not always the case, however. Exceptions jp. 
clude the projects for stranded industrial groups and some-of the part. 
time farmsteads. Thus, at Pine Mountain Valley (Georgia) 27 per. 
cent of the participants had never lived on a farm and 11 percent had 
lived there only briefly. Again, most of the families on the Camelback 
tract of Arizona Part-Time Farms came, not from an agricultura| 
background, but from low-paid industrial work or white-collar jobs in 
and around Phoenix. 

The above cases are rather exceptional. Although it often happens 
that the husbands have had a varied occupational experience, agri- 
culture is almost always included, and large proportions of the families 
are of the sharecropper and tenant class. None of the families i: 
the Skyline Farms project, for instance, had had less than 5 years 
experience in farming, but most of the husbands had done othe: 
work—lumbering, mining, milling, well drilling, truck driving, an 
unskilled labor. Most of them had lived in the mountains fo: 
generations. The homesteaders on the Casa Grande (Arizona 
project were selected from among the homeless, migrant farm families. 


Many of them had previously been farm owners and operators who 


had lost their land. 
There are always many more applications than there are homesteads 


and thus a considerable degree of selection is possible. In certain 
projects, however, some or all of the families which had been living on 
the land that was purchased for the project were admitted to partic- 


pation. The purpose in these cases was to find out “whether thes 


run-of-the-mill sharecroppers could make a decent, secure living i! 


they had a chance under different conditions.” 
On several of the Negro, or part-Negro, projects some or all of th: 


settlers were unselected families already on the site; this was the case 


at Gee’s Bend (southern Alabama) and Flint River Farms (Georgia 


At LaForge Farms (southeastern Missouri) the whole group of ! 


white and 40 Negro families was already living on the land. 
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HOMESTEAD FACILITIES 


The size of the homestead to which the family moves depends on 
vhether only part-time or subsistence farming is to be done (supple- 
mented by income from some paid employment) or whether farming 
; to be done on a commercial scale large enough to furnish full family 
ipport. If the latter, the area will also vary according to the particu- 
lar crops to be planted or the specific use to be made of the land. 
Thus, for grazing, a considerably larger area would be necessary 
especially where the grass cover is thin) than would be required for 
many truck crops that could be cultivated intensively. 

The use to be made of the land and the specific crops to be planted, 
as well as their rotation, all form part of the plan formulated for the 
family and to which it must conform. It is sometimes difficult, 
however, to convince an individual settler of the wisdom of crop 
slection and rotation, until he sees from his own experience what 
improvements can be made in this way. 

With each homestead site are supplied a house and the necessary 
outbuildings, these varying according to the particular activities that 
will be carried on. Generally these include some or all of the following: 
Barn, stable, poultry house, pigpen, vegetable-storage shed, and 
smokehouse. Work animals, poultry, and other livestock are also 
included. 

The dwellings are unpretentious but comfortable and possessed of 
necessary conveniences. Nearly all of the rural houses are of frame 
construction. In the South the inside walls are usually of vertical 
tongue-and-groove sheathing; in the North, of plaster. Northern 
houses also have insulated ceilings and weatherboard exterior walls, 
because of the more severe weather conditions. Adobe was used in 
some of the projects in the Southwest. At Jersey Homesteads concrete 
and cinder-block construction was used. A variety of materials was 
used at Arthurdale; thus, one group of houses was built of frame, 
prefabricated material, a second of frame and concrete blocks, and a 
third of stone veneer over frame. At Cumberland Homesteads 
Tennessee) a native stone was used. 

Most of the houses have either front or rear porches. Some are 
equipped with bathrooms and modern plumbing throughout, whereas 
others have sanitary outside privies. All, however, have large work- 
able kitchens, and coal or wood kitchen ranges 

Where a large tract of land was purchased, it often happened that 
erecting new dwellings was more economical than repairing existing 
ones. For this reason most of the homestead dwellings and other 
buildings are new. 
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COST AND METHODS OF CONSTRUCTION 


Since the beginning of the program construction costs have | 


WPT 


successively reduced. The highest unit costs were at the first projec 
undertaken—Arthurdale, W. Va. There the average cost of a dwelling 
unit (land, house, outbuildings, land improvement, sewer and wato, 
systems, and overhead) was $8,665. However, it is stated tha‘ 


a large part of theexpense * * * can be charged to the relief and rehabj|;;,; 
aspects of the community. For a considerable period of time, developmen: wor 
was the only means of livelihood available for a great many of the families 
A large amount of unskilled labor was used. Moreover, as Arthurdale was ¢h, 
first community of its kind to be developed, it carried a disproportionate! 
share of planning and general-development costs necessary to the forma 
these communities. * * * Lower costs would also have been possible if th, 
Government had left the development of the schools and other com: 
facilities to the local governments and the residents of the locality. 


. 
large 


The methods of construction used have varied from time to time. 
according to what aspect of the program appeared particularly imn- 
portant at the time. Thus, in the early days of the program, when th 
depression was at its worst, methods were used which would permit 
the use of unskilled labor and would therefore make possible th) 
employment of the homesteaders themselves. At this stage furnishing 
employment, rather than the lowest building costs, was the criterion. 
This, however, resulted in unusually high costs per dwelling. 

Later, the construction engineers worked out a system of precutting 
and prefabrication on a mass-production basis which made it possible 
to build sturdy homes for as little as $250 a room. Every unnecessary 
feature, as well as those which were purely decorative, was eliminated. 
Standard materials and sizes were used throughout. A _ portabl 
sawmill at the site cut the lumber, made door and window frames. 
and even forms for pouring concrete foundations. Under this system 
unskilled relief labor could still be used, but the cost was reduced 
considerably. Wherever it was possible to do so, the labor of the per- 
sons who were going to live in the houses was used to build them 

The cost of the entire homestead (including land, house, out!uild- 
ings, and utilities) has ranged from nearly $9,000 to less than $°,()()() 

House costs alone have swungin a narrower range. Thus, at Truman 
Farms (Arkansas) a 4-room house averaged only $1,270, and at (asa 
Grande (Arizona) $2,713. At LaForge Farms (Missouri) the averag 
cost of a 4-room house was reduced to $1,100, “‘believed to be the 
lowest cost at which comparable houses have ever been built in this 
country.” 

RENTALS, AND PURCHASE TENURE 





Tenure may be on either a rental or purchase basis. Generally, 
the homesteader is given a lease when he takes possession of his e¥ 
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dwelling. If and when he proves his ability to run his place efficiently — 
ordinarily within a period of 3 to 5 years—he is usually given the 
opportunity to buy it. 

A settler who qualifies for the purchase of his home may buy it over 
, 40-year term. Purchase may be either directly from the Govern- 
ment or from the community association. Monthly payments vary, 
of course, according to the total cost. At Prairie Farms (Alabama), 
for instance, the homesteader pays a yearly average of $145.97 (cov- 
ering rent, amortization of principal of rehabilitation loan, and a de- 
posit on the purchase price of the homestead) plus $18.49 in taxes 
and insurance. The monthly payment thus averages $13.70. At 
Longview (Washington) the monthly payment (all costs) averages 
$17.55 on a homestead costing about $2,915. 

Rents vary with type, size of dwelling, and the families’ ability to 
pay. At the Chandler section of Arizona Part-Time Farms the rent 
for an apartment of 4 rooms and bath averages $9 per month; in the 
Camelback section the rents range from $20 to $23 per month for 4-and 
j-room stuccoed adobe houses. At Casa Grande (Arizona) the rents 
are $10, $12, or $14 per month for houses with 1 to 3 bedrooms, 
screened porch, modern plumbing, electricity, and rock-wool insula- 
tion. At Irwinville (Georgia) the average rent is $140 a year for a 
typical farm unit of frame house with porch, barn, smokehouse, 
poultry house, and land. The subsistence homesteads at Granger 
(lowa) rent for from $13.96 to $18.50 per month for a house with mod- 
ern plumbing and equipped with hot-air furnace and hot-water 
heater. At Arthurdale the subsistence units range in rent from $8 to 
$11 per month. 


SOURCES OF CASH INCOME OF FAMILIES 


In the great majority of cases farming (either individually or jointly 
on a cooperative farm) forms the source of livelihood. 

A homesteader on an individual farm is an independent entrepre- 
neur, running his farm (though, necessarily, according to the pre- 
determined plan), harvesting his crops, and receiving the proceeds of 
their sale. 

In some of the projects where there are individual farms there may 
also be a community farm worked for the benefit of the whole group. 
At some other developments the whole tract (aside from the space set 
aside for kitchen gardens) is worked cooperatively as one big farm. 
All or part of the land at the Lake Dick (Arkansas), Flint River 
(Georgia), and Osage (Missouri) projects is worked on this basis. 

On the cooperative farms, no homesteader works on his individual 
account. The whole working group is divided into sections and each 
' Man is assigned where he can work most efficiently. The family heads 
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work on a day-wage basis, at the prevailing local rates. Wher th, 
crops are sold and a settlement is made, the members vote as to {} 
disposal of the earnings. Amounts are set aside for taxes, insurance 
depreciation, and repayment of the capital loan; also, a certain any); 
is retained to finance the next year’s operations. Any amount rei)aiy. 
ing may then be divided among the working families, prorated accor. 
ing to the days’ work done by each, or the members may decile , 
use it for expansion of existing facilities or acquisition of new ones 

The cooperative type of farm has been resorted to in areas wher 
large-scale farming so predominates that the small farmer is at a) 
extreme disadvantage. By adopting the cooperative method, ecop- 
omies in number of animals and buildings are possible, as well as , 
greatly increased use of machinery. 

At Flint River Farms, which is a combination of individual! and 
joint enterprise, it has been found that through selection and varia- 
tion of crops it has been possible to ‘lower the labor peaks and {jl 
in the low spots, so as to provide more than twice as much labor for 
the residents as they are able to find when working as harvest hands 
and day laborers on neighboring plantations. * * * At the same 
time, because of the coordination between the crop program and thie 
labor supply, enough time is left free for the individuals to take care 
of their family animals and their own gardens through the growing 
season.” 

Even in projects for industrial workers, work with the soil, eve 
though fit may be only in a kitchen garden, is depended upon fo: 
at least a part of the family subsistence. It sometimes happens also 
that gardens that were at first only of subsistence size gradually be- 
came a source of cash income as well. Thus, at Granger Homestead: 
the settlers are coal miners whose work is seasonal, slackening off in 
April and becoming active again in September; the slack season there- 
fore dovetails neatly with the gardening season. The homesteads 
have helped to increase the family income considerably. Even during 
the drought that occurred the first year, the gardens increased tl. 
average family income by $69. Each succeeding year the extent 0! 
the gardening was widened. Then a cooperative association was 
formed, interest in which stimulated agricultural production beyond 
subsistence needs. During its first year of operation, seed, fertilizer, 
and feed were bought cooperatively through the association. Late! 
surpluses of garden produce were pooled, pressure cookers were 0)- 
tained, and the vegetables were canned. So good was the resulting 
product that it found a ready sale in Des Moines at premium prices 
The proceeds were sufficient to pay market price for all the produc 


the members had furnished, plus 15 cents an hour for the canning 


work done. Encouraged by this, the women obtained small individua: 
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ipans Which they pooled, buying out the equipment of a closed cannery 
whose operation they have continued ever since. 

At Skyline Farms hogs and poultry have been developed as a source 
of cash income as well as of food. A sirup plant started there has 
ncouraged the growing of cane and the product (produced by a new 
method) commands a good price. 

Other sources of supplemental income have been found in other 
homesteads. Thus, on one project the women undertook the produc- 
‘ion and curing of medicinal herbs. Although at first not on a 
sufficient scale for commercial sale to drug companies, the beds are 
‘io be increased to commercial size. 

Weaving of home furnishings, articles of clothing, etc., both for the 
families’ own use and for sale, has been done in several projects. 


Paid Industrial Employment 


Many of the subsistence-homestead projects are near industrial 
centers where full-time or part-time work can be found at least during 
part of the year. Community projects where only part-time farming 
is done are generally situated in a district where the settlers—former 
sharecroppers or farm laborers—can get work on the large local farms 
outside the project. 

In some cases at least part-time industrial employment in the lines 
for which the settlers were trained was available in nearby towns. 
Thus, one subsistence-homestead project was undertaken to provide 
housing and part-time gardening for a group of low-income workers in 
a local seasonally operated food-packing plant. Three projects (in 
Kentucky, Mississippi, and Wisconsin) were undertaken as part of a 
reforestation program. In these there is a combination of part-time 
farming, grazing, and reforestation work, with supplementary income 
from forest products. In several other cases paid employment was 
not necessary, for the participants were retired persons having small 
means of their own or were pensioners in the fixed-income groups. 

The furnishing of employment within the community has, from the 
first, been one of the most difficult problems. It was planned, at the 
beginning, to start new industries which would be manned and 
eventually owned by the colonists. This plan was vetoed by Congress 
on the ground of competition with established private industry. 
Several of the projects had been planned and started on the project- 
industry basis, and therefore in the selection of the site the proximity 
to sources of paid outside employment had not been a factor. In such 
cases, and in the stranded-groups projects, the job problem has been 
particularly acute. In 5 of the 6 stranded-groups projects, the settlers 
were mainly coal miners and sawmill workers; the sixth was for a 
group of workers in the needle trades. The settlers were skilled work- 
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ers in their trades but their industry had disappeared. In any othe, 
line of work they were unskilled and would have to be retrained 
The results have not been particularly satisfactory. At Arthu dale. 
W. Va., and Hightstown, N. J., one industry after another has bee) 
tried—on both the cooperative and private-lease basis. 

The plan now used by FSA is to invite private industries to est })|is} 
a branch at the project. In such cases a cooperative association \ 
formed by the settlers to which the FSA makes a 40-year |: 
provide a building and equipment. The cooperative associatio: an 
the private company hold shares, in about equal proportions, in ay 
operating corporation created for the purpose of supervisiny th» 
operation of the plant. Management is supplied by the privat, 
company. The cooperative association gives the operating corpora. 
tion a 45-year lease on the plant, at a specified yearly rental suf! 
to cover taxes, maintenance costs, depreciation, insurance, an 
amortization payments, plus 3 percent interest on the Government 
loan. Under the contract the workers receive as wages the first 2 
percent of any profits that may be made by the plant. The remaining 
80 percent of profit is shared between the company and the pares tive 
association in proportion to their shareholdings in the operating 
corporation. Of the cooperative’s share, however, all but 5 percent 
must be applied toward payment of the Federal loan until it is al 
repaid. 


At present, hosiery mills are in operation in five projects, a pants 
factory at a sixth, and a woodworking plant at still another. Som 
indication of the proportion of homesteaders employed is given in 
the accompanying table which shows, for each enterprise the nuniber 
and percent of settlers employed in September 1941 (a typical month), 
and average per capita earnings in that month. 


Employment and Earnings in Industrial Enterprises at FSA Homestead Projects 
September 1941 





Settlers employed 


Project Kind of plant 
| 
| 
| 
Skyline Farms, Scottsboro, Ala... ___- ve ec Hoslery mill 
Bapkhead Farms, Jasper, Ala... SESE! LAT ROT IPAS 
Penderlea Homesteads, Burgaw, N. ea ; ed 
Westmoreland Homesteads, Mount Pleasant, Pa = Pants factory - - 
Cumberland Homesteads, Crossville, Tenn 
Red House, Eleanor, W. Va _do 
Tygart Valley Homesteads, Dailey, W. Va__._.. + Ww ‘oodworki ing 
| Plant 








1 More than 1 employee per family. 
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Although there is some seasonality, the mills generally operate full 
ime when open. The above earnings therefore represent full-time 
earnings for the persons employed in September. Since the silk- 
freezing order of August 2, 1941, the hosiery mills in these projects 
have, like those elsewhere, been somewhat slowed down by difficulty 
‘n obtaining supplies. 

At Hightstown the garment factory, run on various plans, failed in 
all, largely because of inexperienced buying and because of inability 
io market the product. The factory building is now leased to a 
private hat manufacturer. No data are available as to earnings. 

At Arthurdale, the industrial plant on the project has been leased 
by a private firm which will employ the homesteaders in the manu- 
facture of furniture and radio cabinets. Portable sound equipment 
will also be manufactured at Arthurdale. Another new industry at 
Cumberland Homesteads is a furniture factory. There is a pectin 
plant at the McAllen project in Texas. 


““LIVE-AT-HOME”’ PLAN 


Every homestead family must accept and conform to the “‘live-at- 
home” program, which generally involves a radical change from 
previous habits. 

It has been the common practice for sharecropper and tenant to plant 
every foot of soil to cotton or some other cash crop and depend for 
the family’s food on what could be bought at the plantation com- 
missary or other local store. This resulted in the family’s complete 
dependence on the results of the cash crop. If it failed, the family 
was destitute, being dependent on what local credit it could get 
at high rates—or upon relief. The whole situation formed a vicious 
cirele—poor crops, causing a burden of debt, which led to more and 
more restricted diet, leading to poor health, inability to work at top 
efficiency, with the result of poor crops again, etc. 

It is this situation that the “live-at-home”’ plan is designed to help. 
Briefly, it means that a definite part of the homestead land must be 
planted to vegetables and fruit for the family’s own use. Chickens, 
pigs, and cows (purchased with the FSA loan) add dairy and meat 
products to the menu. Finally, a minimum of 80 quarts for each 
family member must be canned for winter use. 

What the family needs in milk, eggs, meat, and vegetables is care- 

fully worked out by the home supervisor and the housewife at the 
beginning of each year. The garden is planted accordingly. Chickens 
» and eggs can be exchanged at the local store for coffee and sugar. 
' In addition, every plan involving commercial farming carries two 
; other requirements: The development of at least two farm enter- 
prises (crops, livestock, poultry, etc.) that will produce goods for 
» market; and the adoption of methods that will build up the soil. 
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These requirements attack the three main causes of failure of far) 
families: Dependence on a single crop, the purchase of the family’, 
food, and the impoverishment of the soil. 

Under the FSA plan, even though the cash crop may fail there ;. 
food for the family and for livestock. Through the development of 
several cash crops, the risk of a poor market is lessened. Rotatigy 
and variation of crops, the planting of legumes, and terracing res\|t jy 
building up the land which is the homesteader’s chief asset. 

It is pointed out that the increased production does not lead tj 
increased agricultural surpluses. On the contrary, the live-at-hom, 
plan means that a considerable part of the acreage is transferred fro, 
the raising of cash crops to the raising of the foods, such as milk, egg; 
and vegetables, of which these families have never had an adequat, 
supply. 

The part-time, industrial families on the subsistence homestead; 
benefit from the live-at-home plan as much as do the farm families 
for since only part of their livelihood is earned in paid employment. 
the greater self-sufficiency the family can attain in food from the land 
the more secure its position. 


CONTRAST OF PAST WITH PRESENT CONDITIONS 


Dietary Habits and Standard of Living 


Contrast of present conditions with those from which many of tl. 
families came indicates the remarkable advance in living standari: 
that participation in the program has entailed. 

At LaForge Farms, for instance, most of the homesteaders liv 
previously in one-room shacks with no conveniences whatever. Thiei 
living standards were barely above the starvation level. The families 
were moved into 4- and 5-room frame houses with double floors, built- 
in cabinets, and screened doors and windows; a sealed well, food- 
storage vaults, and sanitary privy were also provided. ‘The fly- 
infested tables, the piles of dirty bedding next to the stove’ becam 
things of the past. 

In many cases running water and sanitary conveniences were previ- 
ously unheard of, as were also screens for windows and doors. [| 
fact, windows themselves were often lacking, the only light and ai 
being obtained through the door. 

Another group of homesteaders—migrant laborers—had live 
under conditions of “unimaginable squalor.”’ In one case eight fam- 
ilies were living in one dilapidated shed with dirt floor, divided b) 
wire-netting partitions into compartments 18 by 24 feet. <A ‘“‘sem- 
blance of privacy”’ was obtained by pinning cardboard and newspape! 
on the netting. Other families were living in shacks made of flatten 
tin cans, discarded iron sheeting, odds and ends of boards, etc. 
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it is evident therefore that in many cases the living quarters on the 
project represent the first time the family has ever been decently 
housed. 

Never having had conveniences and appliances, the families have 
«9 be shown how to use them and care for them. Articles that are 
commonplace to families of higher income level are new and strange 
iomany of the homesteaders. At one project it was commented that 
the women, never having had closets—nor, indeed, any surplus cloth- 
ing or Other articles to put in them—had to be shown what they 
were for. 

Having lived for untold years on ‘“‘corn pone, sow belly, and dried 
beans,” they had to learn to like the new vegetables and fruits that 
they raised in their gardens. As many as 10 new garden commodities 
were added to the diets in some cases. Once having acquired the 
taste, however, and having seen what variety and interest—as well as 
what dividends in terms of health—could be added to the family 
table, the women begin to take more and more pride in their culinary 
achievements. Recipes are exchanged and problems discussed. 
“Hardly a house is without its pressure cooker” in which to put up 
canned stuff for the winter. Eventually their shelves yield many 
more than the required 80 quarts per capita. 

Even though the cash income of the family may still not be large, 
these homesteaders are living well and on a plane well above what most 
of them had previously experienced. One instance will serve as a 
case in point: An economist who visited a number of the projects was 
invited to dinner with a homestead family. The meal consisted of 
hamburger steak with onions, gravy, hot biscuits, butter, string beans, 
spinach, plum jelly, salad, baby pickles, preserved peaches, and coffee. 
“Everything but the coffee, sugar, and salt had come off the place.”’ ° 

From purely utilitarian matters the women advance to the decora- 
tive. Ruffled window curtains, potted plants, flower gardens, lawn, 
and shrubs make their appearance. One reporter noted that: ‘‘The 
women at Roanoke discuss their yards with the competitive enthusiasm 
ofa suburban garden club.” 

Given a start, the families find latent talents within themselves. 
They devise ingenious uses for such materials as they have at hand. 
They try their hands at making household and farm commodities. 
Thus one group made its own looms. In other cases, hinges for gates 
and doors have been made from old automobile casings, wagons from 
the chassis of old cars, furniture and toys from orange crates and other 


material, and mops and brooms and chair bottoms from cornshucks 
and brush. 


* Free America, April 1941: From the Lower Depths, by Stuart Chase. 
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One client * * * had no water in his house or barn and a nearby 
was unsuitable for piping to the buildings. He dug another spring large « 
and of an elevation high enough to furnish an adequate supply. This neces 
digging a ditch approximately 400 feet long and laying the pipe, which 
without assistance of any kind. Not only did he accomplish this but als 
successfully installed water in both house and barn. With no experience j, 
plastering, papering or painting, this family renovated three rooms, com))|et¢), 
changing the appearance of the place and making it a cheerful, pleasant home j, 
which to live. The effect of these changes has resulted in marked improye:ey; 
in the family’s outlook on life. 

In short, these families learn to rely upon themselves, to plan «| 
and to carry out these plans. As one FSA employee put it, 
transition is in itself a process of education for them.” 


Possibilities for Learning 


It may be said that the whole process of life in a homestead com. 
munity is one of learning, through both formal and informal met}iods 

At every step in following out the homestead plan the farmer and 
his wife receive instruction, advice, and assistance from the Farm 
Security Administration. Most of the farmers have had no formal 
instruction in improved farming methods, and at best their experienc 
has been of limited range; indeed, some of them have simply followed 
their fathers’ age-old ways. From the FSA supervisor these smal 
farmers obtain technical help they could get nowhere else, for research 
in large-scale commercial farming is of little help to them. 

They learn the proper rotation of crops, times and methods of 
planting and harvesting, use of strip and contour planting, use of i: 
secticides, etc. In short, they learn sound farm practice in ail its 
branches. The leasing period of 3—5 years during which they are o1 
trial, as it were, also constitutes a course of training which each home- 
steader utilizes according to his natural endowments. 

In many of the projects special classes are given in a number o! 
practical farm subjects, which the homesteaders may attend; or tl 
farmers may gather informally in little groups (with or without tl: 
attendance of the FSA supervisor) to discuss special problems. 

While the head of the family is receiving training in farm manage- 
ment, his wife is learning how to make and repair the clothes, use « 
pressure cooker, can vegetables and fruit, and prepare the family’ 
food in the best ways. A home economist shows her how to prepar 
balanced diets, do gardenmg, and make mattresses and small pieces 0! 
furniture as well as other items of household use. 


Increases in Assets 


One of the most remarkable evidences of the families’ new s'‘:' 
lies in the increases in their assets. At Flint River Farms (Georgi: 
the net worth of the families increased from $78 to $300 in th: 
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vear. At Irwinville (Georgia) the net worth increased from $77 to 
3778 during the first 3 years. By the end of 1938, the 28 families which 
had been in the project since 1935, had increased their assets by $909, 
or to $1,258. 

When the LaForge Farms (Missouri) project was started in 1937, 
the entire possessions of the average family—furniture, clothes, farm- 
ing equipment, livestock, and food in the pantry—averaged only $28 
in December 1937. At the end of 2 years the families, in addition to 
meeting their loans and obtaining a living by their own efforts, had 
increased their average gross worth to $1,474.71 per family. 

At Osage (Missouri) the average total income of the families during 
the crop year 1939-40 was estimated at $1,142. Of this, $588 went 
for farm expense, $350 for cash expenses of the family, and $150 on 
the Government loan, leaving a cash saving of $54. This was an 
average saving; the largest was $541 made by a man whose assets 
when he had moved onto the project a year before had consisted of 1 
horse, 2 cows, 3 heifers, and $46 worth of tools and household goods. 
When this man came to Osage his assets totaled $487 and his liabili- 
ties $110; a year later his assets totaled $2,208 and his liabilities $1,289. 
His net assets had thus grown from $377 to $919. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION AND ACTIVITIES 


In projects where the title to the land is still held by the Federal 


Government, the latter makes payments to the local authorities, in 
lieu of taxes, from the rent receipts. In return the community receives 
the police, fire, and school service furnished to the other towns in 
the area. When the property is sold to the homesteaders, the land is 
taxable; when conveyed to a homestead association, payments are 
made in lieu of taxes. 

In a growing number of community projects the title to all the 
land and improvements has been turned over to a homestead associa- 
tion of which each family is a member. This association is respon- 
sible not only for the financial arrangements—collecting the payments 
from homesteaders, paying community bills, ete—but also for the 
maintenance of the colony. This is done by a board of directors 
consisting of three elected homesteaders and two FSA representatives. 

The greenbelt towns are incorporated as villages. Greendale, Wis., 
and Greenbelt, Md., have the city-manager form of government. 
Greenhills, Ohio, is governed by a mayor and the usual village officials. 
The same arrangement is also found at Jersey Homesteads which is 
incorporated as a borough under New Jersey law. Its governing 
body elected by the residents consists of mayor, councilman, justice 
of the peace, clerk, assessor, collector, and treasurer. 
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Thus, in the homestead projects each family participates as yote; 
and former of policies, not only as regards the immediate actions j, 
the homestead but in the community affairs. 

One of the greatest advantages accruing to the homesteaders jg ;, 
be able to participate in a normal community life, to achieve stats }, 
their own eyes and that of others, and to acquire a sense of “belong. 
ing’ and of being needed. Many of these people have come from sje} 
a low stratum that they have never before had these satisfactions. 
others have not experienced them for years. 

A study of various projects, made over a period of time, indicate; 
that at the beginning there was some feeling of inferiority and dis. 
trust of neighbors. The hardships, poverty, and - frustratio; 
which the families had undergone prior to their acceptance into thy 
project had “destroyed their faith in themselves, their initiative, an, 
their hope for a brighter future.’ The report notes that, to thy 
supervisors who have been in contact with the homesteaders from thy 
beginning, the change in their mental attitude “has been the mos 
important and striking accomplishment effected.” 

Each of the homestead communities has a community center 
which the homesteaders may create their own diversions and carn 
on community activities. These activities are generally both educa- 
tional and recreational. At a typical project there may be a parent- 
teacher association, small community clubs which meet informal) 
and conduct their own programs, evening classes for adults in keeping 
of records, arithmetic, farm and homemaking methods, and group: 
for discussion of special problems of individual members. A specia 
“community-night committee’ plans games, dancing, and _ othie 
entertainment. Interdenominational religious services are also hel 
in the community center. 

One project has a home improvement club which meets in fiv 
sections once a week and has a combined meeting once a mont) 
Its work is a ‘combination of the health, education, home supervisor 
and home economist activities.’’ 

In another project, many of the activities of which are organize: 


on a cooperative basis, the cooperative association has standing com- 


mittees on adult education, young people’s work, Federal, State, anc 


county relationships, homestead welfare, social and recreationa! (e- 
’ ? 


velopment, fire prevention, roads, and homestead clean-up. 
Other projects carry on special classes in crocheting, knitting 


sewing, craft work, weaving for the women, and various farm subjects 


for the men. 





‘United States Department of Agriculture. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and Farm -=ecur' 
Administration cooperating. Five Hundred Families Rehabilitate Themselves, By Conrad Taeu 
Rachel Rowe. Washington, 1941, p. 18. 
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» several places the housewives have pooled their small individual 
eontributions and pay the transportation charges on books from a 
State or other public library. Eventually, by donations and purchase, 
they amass a library of their own. 

Even on seattered-farms projects, and where a rehabilitation project 
has covered a whole county, some community activity is possible. 
Thus, in Greene County (Georgia), community singing undertaken 
experimentally met with instant and general acceptance and developed 
eventually into a county-wide singing pageant in which groups from 
each community participated. As a result of the widespread interest 
a full-time recreational leader was appointed for the county ‘and 
organized recreation is now a permanent part of the unified county 
program.” 

Local Standing 


The communities have had to prove their value, for often the other 
residents of the area looked upon the whole experiment with distrust 
and suspicion. That they have won their way is evidenced by the 
increasingly cordial social intercourse that now goes on between the 
homesteaders and the people of neighboring communities. The 
neighbors take part in many of the project affairs and the home- 
steaders likewise participate in the life of the larger community. A 
few of the colonists have even received the recognition of being chosen 
for positions of leadership and trust in the larger community. Thus, 
a member of one project was asked to run for justice of the peace of 
the county and in another a homesteader was elected to the school 
board. Several women are doing leadership work in local clubs. 


Young People on the Homesteads 


The young people of the homestead families—their training and 
their future—constitute a problem to which much attention has been 
viven, 

The homestead program provides for the parents and the young 
children. Many of the families, however, have half-grown or full- 
grown children and each year the total number of young people in 
the communities increases. However the homesteads are too small 
to furnish either work or support for so many workers. For at least 
half their time there is nothing for these young men and women to 
do. Therefore unless some means of training is devised which prom- 
ses a future, the cycle from which the parents were rescued will 
repeat itself and the children will revert to the migrant and tenant 
army from which the parents have come. 

A special effort has therefore been made to impart skills which will 
bring in cash returns. A typical project in this respect is Flint River 
Farms, Georgia. There the boys are taught proper farming methods, 
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stock feeding, poultry care, and other sound farm practices. 1), 
girls learn canning, gardening, and cooking, besides weaving rugs an 
making dresses, aprons, and shirts for sale. In an NYA project bot) 
boys and girls are learning how to weave and make mattresses. TT}, 
boys have done some machine building and furniture making fo, ¢}), 
community center. 

These young people learn how to handle livestock; how to 3, 
machinery and to care for its maintenance and repair; how {o jp. 
stall, use, and maintain household equipment; and conservatio) | 
land. In short they obtain an all-round knowledge of the various 
phases of farm and home management. 

At the same project a “training farm” is being operated. Oy this 
farm 40 young Negro families—those of sons and daughters of the 
homesteaders—are receiving good farm training. The tract of | 80 
acres is operated as a single cooperative unit, except that each house has 
3 acres of land for a kitchen garden, poultry yard, etc. All of th 
land development (road construction, terracing, draining, and fencing 
has been done by these young people under the instruction of the farn 
manager. The whole training project received a loan which is to }y 
repaid, from the farm proceeds, in 40 years with interest at 3 percent 

It is expected that after 3 to 5 years’ experience and training her 
the young families will leave to take up land outside the project as 
tenants or owners. ‘Under average conditions, a family on this 
plantation should be able, in 5 years’ time, to pay for all of its house- 
hold furniture and equipment, build up an ample supply of food, and 
accumulate cash savings of about $250.” 


Representative Homestead Projects 


Below are described several individual projects selected as rep: 
sentative of the various types of homestead developments. 


SKYLINE FARMS (ALABAMA) 





Skyline Farms is an example of a community hewn out of a wilder- 
ness by the settlers themselves. It represents a combination of sub- 
sistence homesteads and full-time farming. 

Most of these families had either been on relief or were on the verge 
of it. Consequently, the furnishing of employment was one of tli 
objectives of the project. Specifications were drawn for the houses 
but as little cash was at first available for building supplies the situa- 
tioa was one that called forth all the native ingenuity of the people 
Fortunately, the region was rich in forest resources as well as deposits 
of limestone, silica, and rock for road construction. The lumber wa: 
cut from the oak, poplar, and gumwood trees, at a sawmill borrowed 
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for the purpose. To obtain nails, windows, etc., excess lumber and 
stone was bartered. 

The houses, necessarily of simple design, ranged in size from three 
to five rooms. Each house was equipped with cooking range, kitchen 
sink, cabinets, icebox, and screened doors and windows. In each 
homestead unit were included a sanitary privy, a barn, smokehouse, 
pigpen, poultry house, fences, and orchard trees. Individual wells 
supplied the water. 

About 25 miles of road were built and surfaced with crushed rock 
from the tract, and 8 miles of already existing county road were 
improved. 

Of 181 homesteads, 18 are of ‘‘subsistence”’ size, ranging from 2 to 12 
acres and renting for from $4 to $10 per month. The others are 
family-size farms of about 40 acres, renting for from $40 to $100 per 
year. Some of the farms have been sold to the settlers (average 
price, $2,662) on 40-year contracts and the others will eventually be 
sold. 

This project, in addition to raising vegetables for home use, has 
specialized in truck farming. Contacts have been established in 
nearby cities and some produce has been sent as far as Ohio. In 
addition sugarcane is grown, processed in the community’s own 
sirup plant, and sold at good prices. 

In this as in other projects the settlers have considerably increased 
their assets through the operation of cooperative enterprise. 

Some paid employment is supplied to the subsistence homesteaders 
by a hosiery plant established there by a well-known company. 
The settlers own 49 percent of the operating company that was formed 
to run the plant. 


CASA GRANDE VALLEY FARMS (ARIZONA) 


This project was started in an irrigated desert region where a 
process of concentration of farming had been going on for 20 years 
or more, so that large-scale farming was the rule. Against this 
mechanized agriculture small farms were'at a great disadvantage, 
and many of these farmers had been forced into the tenant or laborer 
class. In view of the local conditions, it seemed desirable to make 
the project conform to the general local pattern. The development 
was therefore planned as a large-scale group operation. 

By operating the tract as one unit, only one set of buildings was 
necessary for the farm, instead of individual buildings for each family; 
and a much smaller number of work horses, etc., was necessary. 

The 60 houses, each with a large lot, were placed along the main 
road through the project. They rented for $10, $12, or $14 per 
month according to size—3, 4, or 5 rooms. 
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To operate the project the residents formed a cooperative assocjy. 
tion—one membership to a family—in June 1937, obtained a loan 9: 
$173,288 from FSA, and began operations in March 1938. A ma hms 
was appointed by the members from their own number ani wa; 
made responsible to the elected board of directors. Other electe; 
residents served as crop foreman, mechanic, dairy foreman, poultry. 
man, irrigation foreman, gardener, and hog foreman. | 

The charter of the cooperative empowers it to engage in any cooper. 
tive enterprises relating to the growing, processing, and selling 0; 
agriculture products. It rents the land from the Government a , 
price equivalent to the current market price of 25 percent of 4l| 
crops produced on the cooperative farm, and (for the -alfalfa ay 
pasture land) $6.93 per acre. Should the rental for the farm lan 
work out to a sum in excess of $8,324.53 (set as the minimum neces. 
sary to cover taxes, insurance, and maintenance) plus 3 percent o 
the appraised value of the property, the excess is set aside to cover 
deficits of bad years. The rental payments cover the basic hous 
rent as well as that of farm land and buildings. Rental of the land 
title to which is retained by the Government, is on a long-term 
flexible basis which permits the cooperative to adjust its payment: 
to crop conditions. 

The cooperative has purchased trucks, farm machinery, and liye- 
stock for the place. It maintains a 15-acre community garden 0! 
row crops (beets, carrots, cabbage) which are distributed free to th 
member families. In addition each family has its own kitche 
garden in which other vegetables are grown. 

The family heads normally work full-time on the cooperative farn 
which is entirely mechanized. Also, they care for all of the ma- 
chinery in the repair shop. 

The first year (1938) the crops brought in $7,700 in excess of ex- 
penses. The next year a water shortage throughout the entir 
valley reduced the net profit to $1,513, but since that time the farm- 
ing venture has been eminently successful. 

The earnings from the farm have been increased by savings effecte: 
in the cooperative purchasing of supplies and cooperative marketing 
of the products. By being able, for instance, to ship a carload 0! 
hogs at a time the homesteaders effected a saving (in lower freigii' 
rates and in selling in the terminal market with higher than th 
local prices) of 10 to 15 cents per hundredweight. 

A central community building houses an auditorium, a [ull 
equipped kitchen, and sewing rooms. It is the center of all colon 
activity. Here are held the quarterly meetings of the cooperatiy: 
board and the monthly meetings of the directors, as well as religious 
services, social meetings, demonstrations, sewing circles, and variol- 
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iinds of classes. There isa NYA-WPA nursery school on the project; 
the older children attend school in a nearby town. 

Instruction is given in home economics by the Extension Service 
and the FSA Home Management Division. A 4-H club provides prac- 
tical instruction in agriculture and homemaking. The Community 
Builders Club—an organization of young people—sponsors parties, 
dramaties, ete., and cooperates with outside religious and civic groups. 


GEE’S BEND FARMS (ALABAMA) 


One of the projects most interesting from the point of view of 
type of participants is the Gee’s Bend project. This is one of the 
all-Negro projects. 

The land involved in this development is a small peninsula made 
by a twist in the Alabama river. It was formerly a rich plantation 
worked by slaves and later by Negro freedmen, but the white owners 
had long since left and since 1900 the Negroes had rented the land 
and farmed it themselves. 

Almost entirely cut off from the world, these families—about 100 
in number—had a self-sufficient life of their own. Some of the older 
people, even today, speak a dialect (probably an African one) that 
outsiders cannot understand. Until the depression the com- 
munity went along smoothly, growing its one crop-—cotton—at 
fairly good prices, getting the necessary ‘furnish’ from a merchant 
in a neighboring town, and making ‘“‘a mildly profitable living.”’ 

Even after the depression struck, the merchant gave the families 
credit for 3 successive years, although the crop could not be sold for 
enough to cover his advances. Then he died in 1931 and the admin- 
istrators of his estate seized every piece of movable property in 
satisfaction of the debt. 

With assistance from the Red Cross and public relief, the families 
managed to keep alive during 1932 and 1933 but had no tools to 
work their farm or seed to plant. In 1934 Federal and local loans 
enabled them to start farming again. In 1937 the Government 
bought the land and created a homestead project. 

Since then a rapid change has taken place in the community pattern 
of life. Crops and diet have been diversified. New simple frame 
houses have been built “with screened windows, and tight walls and 
roofs—all novelties at Gee’s Bend.”’ From the public health nurse 
the families have learned personal hygiene, home cleanliness, and 
how to care for the sick. From pooled contributions from all the 
families the home calls of two county doctors are paid for and a weekly 
clinic is held. 

An inexpensive frame building forms a community center, with 
grammar school, health center, store, warehouse, and blacksmith 
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shop. There is also a cooperative association which runs a cottoy 
gin, operates the store and a grist mill, and owns the plowing an 
haying equipment and purebred sires. This association doe. {)), 
purchasing of seeds, fertilizer, and other farm supplies and marke, 
the farm produce through a special department. In 1938 the 2 -so¢. 
ation showed a net gain of over $400, in 1939 of $1,228, and in i949 
of $1,305. 

The families, now renting their places, will begin buying th: 1) , 
soon as they have demonstrated their ability to carry the load. 1), 
problems are not all solved but, according to report, “for the 
time in a generation, Gee’s Bend is climbing upward, instead 0; 
sliding down.” 

OSAGE FARMS (MISSOURI) 


Osage Farms represents a combination of 36 individual farms an 
2 large tracts farmed cooperatively. 

Each of the two cooperative farms is organized as an independent 
enterprise, with a Government loan to finance the purchase of machin. 
ery and livestock and to cover operating costs. These farms are ry 
in the most modern and efficient way. 

On the Bois d’Are farm 24 families and on the Hill View farm 9 
families reside. The labor of these people is highly specialized, {| 
various ones being detailed to certain specific jobs, as care of th 
chickens, hogs, cows, ete. Work in the fields is shared by al!. | 
manager runs the whole farm under the general direction of a boar 
of directors elected by the settlers from their own number. 

Accounts are kept by the settlers for each individual enterpris 
carried on, and the person in charge of each is responsible to the whol 
group for the results. 

The nine houses at Hill View (each with sufficient land for a garden 
are grouped together, being supplied with water from a common we! 
At Bois d’Are six of the houses are grouped in the vicinity of th 
dairy and poultry enterprises. The others are scattered in twos ani 
threes over the farm tract. 

The colony created a place for itself in the area from the start 
Not only do the settlers participate in all of the homestead affairs, bu' 
they take part in local meetings and social affairs in the surrounding 
region. Stock shows, dramatic contests (in one of which Bois <i’ A: 
families took second place) 4—H activities, and baseball are some 0! 
the events participated in. A fair sponsored by the Osage families 
developed into a county-wide affair. 

Within the project a library has been started, various cooper:tiv: 
enterprises provide service of numerous kinds, and all participate 
the county-wide health association. 
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[1 spite of a hailstorm that wiped out or damaged the soybean and 
corn crop of a number of the individual farmers the first year, nearly 
all finished the year “‘in the black.”” The Bois d’Arc cooperative farm 
declared dividends (in addition to wages already received) amounting 
to about $90 per family. This was net, in addition to shelter and food. 


Difficulties Encountered 


Certain difficulties are inherent in the human material with whom 
the program deals. The homesteaders are of all degrees of intelligence 
and education. At one project practically all were illiterate. At 
others the groups have ranged all the way from college graduates to 
those with no schooling whatever. Some groups, such as the Lake 
Dick group, were rather above average in both intelligence and train- 
ing. Each project has to feel its way, going only as fast as the 
understanding of the participants can be developed. All projects 
have had their share of difficulties from weather and other natural 
conditions. 

Other difficulties have been the age-old habits of superstition and 
ignorance both in daily life and in agriculture. It is not easy to get 
the settlers to change their dietary habits or to adopt new ways of 
farming. However, much can be done by example and once they 
have had a chance to see the results of improved methods they are 
generally eager to follow. 

Misunderstandings and dissatisfaction occasionally arise. Some of 
the homesteaders grow dissatisfied, or rebel against supervision and 
leave the project. Some fail to make good or to conform to the plan 
which they themselves help to formulate. In such cases they find 
that no renewal of the lease is forthcoming at the end of the term. 
On one project, 35 percent of the homesteaders—all on a tenant basis— 
were in this class; most of these, however, had had little previous ex- 
perience in farming. 

Some settlers, even those who have been allowed to buy their land, 
become dissatisfied. Some of them feel that the 40-year purchase 
period is such a long time that for all practical purposes the farmer 
keeps right on being a tenant, and only his children benefit. To this 
could be replied, of course, not only that participation is entirely 
voluntary, but that payment of the purchase price can be at as fast 
arate as the homesteader’s progress and earnings allow. 

The cooperative-farming projects appear to appeal more than the 
individual farms to a certain type of person. To others the reverse is 
true; they feel that work for wages, with a problematical increment at 
the end of the year, does not provide the same incentive as the prospect 
of owning one’s own place. Perhaps a larger amount of turn-over has 
therefore occurred on the cooperative projects than elsewhere, although 
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it is undoubtedly true that economy of operation of a single arg, 
farm, in contrast to many small ones, results in larger earnings 4, 
one project where the land—averaging about 45 acres per family 

is farmed cooperatively, an unusually great increase in standard 0; 
living has taken place. This, it is pointed out, “is testimony ty ¢}, 
tremendous advantage gained through properly planned cooperatiy, 
operation of the land. Through selection and variation of crops it has 
been found possible to lower the labor peaks and fill in the low spots 
so as to provide more than twice as much labor for the residents 
as they are able to find when working as harvest bands and day 
laborers on neighboring plantations.”’ ) 


Accomplishments Under the Program 


The Farm Security Administration appraises the homestead pro- 
gram as follows: 

In general, the projects which have been planned as full-time farming enterprise. 
for farm families have succeeded. The problem bas been more difficult in plan. 
ning agricultural-industrial communities for stranded industrial workers. Hovw- 
ever, even these experiments seem to be working satisfactorily in most cases 

From the point of view of the participating families, the program 
has, on the whole, been highly successful. By providing capital i 
has enabled them to get another start. Long-term leases and even- 
tually the opportunity to purchase have meant greater security of 
tenure. Combination of purchasing power has enabled the home- 
steaders to obtain supplies and machinery on equal terms with th 
large farmer. Cooperative marketing enables them to compete wit! 
him in the sale of their products. The program has meant greate: 
employment, and consequently greater income, in a better-balanced 
farm economy. It has meant a much-improved standard of living 
better health resulting from receipt of adequate medical care, mor 
sanitary surroundings, and better and more varied diet. It ha: 
provided a source of technical and financial advice, training in farm 
and home management and in habits of thrift, and opportunities fo 
further increase of knowledge in classes provided for the purpose. 

It has helped to develop the resourcefulness and independence 0! 
the participants, and has brought out their latent abilities. It ha: 
enabled them to participate in a normal community life—in some cases 
for the first time in their lives. It has meant a chance to develop 4 
spirit of mutual helpfulness, a sense of status in the community, and 
above all a hope for the future. 

The whole industrial economy benefits by the increased purchasing 
power of these families. Not only are they buying and using today 
innumerable goods that they could never afford before, but thei 
circle of wants has been enlarged by the inclusion of many items © 
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whose use they had previously not known. Some of the commodities 
of universal use in families more easily situated financially—many 
articles of clothing, table and bed linen, towels, window curtains, 
s¢reens, even mattresses—were practically unknown to some of the 
participating families. The raising of their economic level taps a 
hitherto. unexploited market and helps the nearby communities, 
also, to increased prosperity. 

After an early period of distrust and disapproval, the projects have 
usually won the approbation of nearby civic and business leaders. 
These have come to realize that whereas the homestead families were 
previously beaten and dispirited persons whose living conditions were 
often primitive, their dwellings are now clean and sanitary. The 
improvements made in the area occupied by the projects have increased 
the value of all the property in the locality. In brief, what was a 
liability to the locality and Nation has been changed into an asset. 










































Wartime Policies 


PACIFIC COAST SHIPBUILDING AGREEMEN' 


ON January 13,1942, the hours and overtime provisions of the Pacifi, 
coast shipbuilding master agreement ' were amended to provide fo; 
continuous operation during the war period. The terms adopted in » 
joint conference of employers, representatives of the metal trades 
councils (A. F. of L.), Navy Department, and Maritime Commission, 
under the auspices of the Office of Production Management, provid 
that— 

(a) Pacific coast shipyards shall be placed on a basis of continous 
operation, 24 hours per day and 7 days per week, to the end tha: 
maximum possible production of ships will result. 

(6) The regular workweek shall consist of six regularly established 
shifts for each employee; for the first five such shifts worked the em- 
ployee will be paid at the straight-time rate, and on the sixth shift 
worked the employee will be paid at time-and-one-half rate. \: 
workman shall be required to work a seventh shift during any work- 
week, except in extreme emergencies, and in such cases he shal! bi 
paid at the rate of double time. 

(c) If possible, the day off to which each workman is entitled sha!! 
be rotated, so that each man shall have an equal chance over regula! 
periods to be off on either a Saturday or a Sunday. However, this 
policy, as well as the method of accomplishment, shall be left to 
agreement between management and local metal trades councils 
If necessary, and if agreed to between management and local metai 
trades councils, paragraph (6) may be modified to accomplish rot: tion 
of days off. 

(qd) The calendar days of holidays recognized by the local metal 
trades councils of the Pacific coast area shall be compensated for a! 
double-time rates, regardless of which day of the standard operating 
week such holiday falls upon. 





1 See Monthly Labor Review, May 1941 (p. 1162). 
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GENERAL CONSCRIPTION OF MANPOWER IN 
GREAT BRITAIN, 1941! 


WOMEN as well as men are subject to conscription for service in the 
armed forees, in civil defense, or in industry, under the terms of the 
National Service (No. 2) Act of 1941, adopted by Great Britain in 
mid-December. Conscription of women is a departure from previous 
policy. However, women will not be required to use lethal weapons 
unless they volunteer to do so. The Emergency Powers Act of 1940 ? 
save the British Government control over life and property and au- 
thorized the Government to enforce industrial service. The present 
law defines these powers exactly, extends compulsion to the auxiliary 
military forces, and provides for the calling up of additional age 
croups. Like earlier wartime measures, this act is of the enabling 
type, and permits the Government in its discretion to conscript 
special classes of men and women, as needed. 

In presenting the conscription plan the Prime Minister stated that 
the “erisis of manpower and womanpower” would dominate the year 
1942. Under earlier legislation, he added, all women above 18 were 
already liable to be directed into industry by the Minister of Labor 
and National Service. But, according to the Government reading of 
earlier enactments, there was no power to require women to serve in 
the uniformed auxiliary forces of the crown or in civil defense.2 Men 
and women are now equally liable for service. 


Provisions for Women 


For the present, unmarried women in the age groups between 20 
and 30 years will be called for service in that order as required. 
Notice will be given before additional age groups are called. Each 
woman conscript will have the option of serving in the auxiliary 
forces, in civil defense, or in specified industries. If no preference is 
expressed, she will be placed in one or another of these branches. 
Exceptions will be made in case of women engaged in vital war work 
or service. 

Armed forces to which women are liable are the Women’s Royal 
Naval Service, the Auxiliary Territorial Service, and the Women’s 
Auxiliary Air Force (without prejudice to their liability to be called 
up for civil defense under the earlier National Service Act of 1941).* 


' Data are from Great Britain, Ministry of Labor and National Service, Man-Power, London, 1941, 
Cid. 6324); Parliament, House of Commons, National Service Bill (No. 5), 5 Geo. 6; and The Manchester 
Guardian Weekly (Manchester), December 5, 1941. 

?See Monthly Labor Review, May 1941 (p. 1080). 


* See Monthly Labor Review, June 1941 (p. 1393), for National Service Act of 1941 governing civil-defense 
work, 
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Exemptions are granted for married women or for a woman wh, 
has living with her a child of her own under the age of 14 (including , 
stepchild, adopted child, or illegitimate child). Women engaged jy , 
number of nursing and other organizations are also exempted. Thoxp 
services are listed in a schedule attached to the law. 

At the end of 1941, women aged 21 to 31 years already had bee) 
registered under the Registration for Employment Order.* These 
and future registrations will be used as necessary in calling women fo; 
National Service. The plans called for registering women of ave 24 
(1921 class) early in 1942, and those aged 32 to 40 are to be registered 
at fortnightly intervals thereafter. Women who are not being con. 
sidered for calling up will ordinarily be regarded as available to }, 
moved to important employment, that is if they are not already prop- 
erly used in the war effort. In general, wives of men in the armed 
forces or married women with household responsibilities will not b 
moved. Doubtful cases will be decided by the women’s panels 
Appeals from their decisions will be allowed. 


Provisions for Other Groups 


Men are liable for military service through the age of 50, instead 
of 40 as had previously been provided under the National Service Acts 

ithough the lower age limit for calling up boys was previously 18, 
they had not been taken until the age of 19. It has now been decided 
that the lower limit for taking boys into the Forces should be reduced 
to 18% years. Men over 41 years of age who are called will be used 
for sedentary work to liberate younger men for more active duty. 

Boys and girls between the ages of 16 and 18 are to be required to 
register and will be interviewed by the Youth Service Committee o! 
the Education Authority, with a view to encouraging them to joi 
appropriate organizations. The minimum age for entry into thi 
Home Guard is to be reduced to 16 for certain duties. 


Individual Deferments 


It has been decided that the system of block reservation under thi 
Schedule of Reserved Occupations * must, in general, be replace: 
gradually by a system whereby individual deferments are granted 
after cases are reviewed. The transition is to be made by raising tl 
age of reservation by 1-year steps each month, beginning in January 


1942. This scheme is not to apply to certain classes of men covered 
by the Schedule of Reserved Occupations, such as those in the mer- 
chant marine. Special schemes are to be adopted for men in agricul- 


ture, building, coal mining, and the Civil Service. 





‘See Monthly Labor Review, May 1941 (p. 1083). 
5 See Monthly Labor Review, October 1941 (p. 885). 
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WITHDRAWAL OF YOUNG WOMEN FROM CERTAIN 
PURSUITS IN GREAT BRITAIN '! 


YOUNG women are being withdrawn from specified industries and 
occupations in Great Britain for employment in vital war work. 
Arrangements for the withdrawal are similar to those in the case of 
an earlier order relating to young women in retail trade.? This action 
is being taken under the Registration for Employment Order of 1941 
in effect prior to the general conscription described in the preceding 
article), and affects young women 20 to 25 years of age employed in 
the light- and heavy-clothing sections of the clothing industry, and 
also in the woolen and worsted industry. For firms in the light- 
clothing industry, which are engaged to the extent of 75 percent or 
more on the production of light utility clothing, facilities are being 
provided to replace the workers prior to their withdrawal. 

Voluntary organizations engaged in work in connection with the 
war effort will lose the services of young women in the 20- to 30-year 
age groups, unless (1) the work on which the women are employed 
requires special knowledge and qualifications, and the continued utili- 
zation of the women on this work is required by the national interest; 
2) they cannot be replaced by older women; (3) they are regularly 
employed for not less than 44 hours weekly by one of the organizations. 
Voluntary workers filling full-time positions in the authorized estab- 
lishments of the Civil Defense Services are not affected. 

Under a previous determination by the Ministry of Labor the 
voluntary organizations were designated which were competent to 
issue certificates for full-time workers (44 hours a week) on work 
essential to the war effort, including work essential to morale and 
general well-being of the community. Persons covered by such work 
certificates have not hitherto been required to transfer to other em- 
ployment if they could not reasonably be substituted for by older 
women. These cases are now being reviewed, and the persons con- 
cerned will be called for interview unless they fulfill the newly adopted 
conditions. 

Women are also to be withdrawn from certain Postal Service occu- 
pations. Mobile women of 20 to 25 years of age employed as post- 
women on non-motor-driving duties and on sorting work are to be 
released for women’s auxiliary services or munitions works. Similarly, 
women falling in this classification employed on telephone, telegraph, 
or counter work, who were not in Post Office employment before 
August 1, 1941, will be released after substitutes are engaged. In 


' Data are from Great Britain, Ministry of Labor Gazette (London), November 1941. 
* See Monthly Labor Review, January 1942 (p. 56). 
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future the Post Office will not recruit women aged 20 to 25 years | 
telephone, telegraph, or counter work, or women under 30 ye 
age as postwomen and sorters. 


or 
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PPPPPOO?S 


INCREASED ALLOWANCES FOR DEPENDENTS |y 
BRITISH MILITARY FORCES 


THE maximum family allowance for members of the British Forces j; 
to be raised from £2 to £3 per week, exclusive of grants mace }y 
Service Departments under their regulations. The method o/ 
assessing special allowances, known as “war service grants,”’ has }yee 
revised in order to provide for the varying circumstances of th, 
families covered.! 

The most important type of case for which additional provision js 
made is that in which the family of a man in the service has 3 |o, 
standard of living, because the preservice maintenance standar« js 
taken as the basis of comparison in determining war-service graiits, 

Subject to the maximum rate of £3 per week under the new provi. 
sion, it has been decided to fix a minimum standard of maintenance 
after reasonable commitments have been met for rent, taxes, insurance 
premiums, etc., below which a service man’s family should not } 
allowed to fall during his term of service. The standard to be adopted 
for this purpose is 16s. per unit, two children under the school-leaving 
age being counted as one unit. Under these arrangements the wif 
with two children, for example, would be assured of a sum of 32s. 1 
week for maintenance. 

This more liberal provision is intended to be chiefly applicab| 
married men with children, as at presént the allowance for a chililess 
wife is felt to be broadly adequate. However, even in the latter cas 
the benefit under the new measure would be granted to those certified 
as unfit for employment because of infirmity, age, or pregnancy) 

Furthermore, subject to the weekly maximum of £3, families whios 
preservice maintenance standard was above 16s. per unit will still |» 
eligible for allowances with reference to such standard. ‘Up to th 
level of 20s. per unit the full amount of any difference in the unit 
income will be made good; this represents an improvement 01 tli 
present practice. Above that level some sacrifice can reasonal|y |) 


required under existing conditions and only part of the difference wil) 


be made good: a graduated scale will be applied to higher unit income 
and will be so adjusted as to give more liberal treatment tha! 
present.” 





! Great Britain, Ministry of Pensions, Improved Arrangements for Making Provision for Fa! 
Members of H. M. Forces During the Present War, London, 1941, (Cmd. 6318); and Great 
House of Commons, Parliamentary Debates, October 16, 1941, Official Report, London, 1941. 
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As the preservice maintenance standard varies with the actual date 
of joining the forces, the preservice basic wage is usually loaded to 
‘ake into account the general wartime rise, and this practice is to be 
sontinued. 

While it is believed necessary to have a fixed maximum rate of 
allowance, the maximum of £2 per week now in force is to be raised, 
as stated above, to £3, exclusive of any grants made by the Service 
Departments under their regulations. 

Another type of case is that in which the family is faced by an 
emergeney resulting from serious and protracted illness or death of 
one of its members. In future, allowances may be granted, in addi- 
tion to any sums already available (as, for example, from insurance), to 
meet these emergencies. Consequently, when illness involves extra 
expenditure of more than £2, an allowance may be granted to meet 
the expense above this sum up to a maximum of £10; and in the case 
of death an allocation of not more than £7 10s. may be made toward 
the excess cost of the funeral over any amount available to meet it. 

Under the present rules for the assessment of war-service allowances 
the member of the forces is expected to contribute to his family a 
sum per week “which, during the early period of his service, leaves 
him with little or no increase in the amount available for his own use 
as a result of proficiency or promotion.” 

In future, in computing the war-service allowance, the family will 
receive Only the amount of the qualifying allocation fixed for army 
cases until the man’s total pay is above 4s. per day, including his war 
pay of 6d. per day. (The standard for the army is adopted with a 
view to uniformity, as the actual qualifying allotments vary in amount 
in the different forces.) Above this standard, according to the 
provisions under review, “‘it is reasonable that the man should con- 
tribute to his family four-sevenths of any addition to his pay, retaining 
the remaining three-sevenths for his personal use.” 

During 1941 the methods of assessing allowances payable to 
dependents of unmarried men were improved, but it is proposed to 
supplement these by making the above arrangements applicable to 
a wholly dependent parent of a man in the service who was the bread- 
winner of the household. 

All the above changes were effective from the first pay day in 
November 1941. 

poovores 


AUSTRALIAN EMPLOYMENT REGULATIONS, 1941? 


UNDER regulations adopted by the Australian Government on July 
8, 1941, employers may not entice workers from other employers and 


_'New South Wales (Australia). Department of Labor and Industry and Social Services. The New 
South Wales Industrial Gazette (Sydney), August 1941 (pp. 176, 180-187). 
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may not pay wages above the rates authorized for the occupatioy 
In August, two employers had already been prosecuted for paymer; 
in excess of the maximum-wage rates fixed by the National Securit, 
(Employment) Regulations. The regulations referred to were mag, 
under the National Security Act of 1939-40 and are administered }y 
the Minister of State for Labor and National Service. Earlier omey. 
gency employment regulations are repealed and are replaced by thos, 
described below. However, all arrangements made under the carlie, 
regulations are to be continued in force, as if they had been mace by 
the Minister of Labor and National Service. . 

Power is granted to the Minister of Labor to make such provyisioy 
as he considers necessary, for the training of workers in skills that are 
essential to the efficient prosecution of the war. He may also arrang: 
for the employment of trained personnel in the trade or branch of trade 
in which he determines that labor is needed. 

Employers not engaged in the manufacture, production, repair, 0 
overhaul of munitions for war purposes may not hire employees 
unless they secure permits from the secretary of the Department o 
Labor and National Service. Employers engaged in munitions work 
are required to notify that Department of their intentions to hin 
workers. The notification must be made on a prescribed form and 
the employer must furnish specified particulars in relation to the en- 
ployee. 

The detailed regulations forbidding employers to entice workers from 
other jobs apply to employers engaged in munitions and other work 
An employer may not invite any employee to whom the regulations 
apply (other than an employee not actually employed in his trade 01 
occupation) to enter his employ, nor may he intimate in any manne! 
that he has vacancies for the employees covered, unless he include: 
in the invitation or intimation his full name and address and a state- 
ment that a munitions worker will not be considered unless he is not 
working in his usual trade or occupation. The employees covered ar 
listed in the first schedule to the regulations. Occupations specified 
in this schedule are in a number of industries, including metal, optical 
and motor-vehicle building. 

Offers of higher pay than the rates fixed in the second, third, an¢ 
fourth schedules of the regulations are forbidden. Notwithstanding 
this provision, employers of workers engaged on war work may mak 
specified additions to the wages of shipwrights or ship painters an¢ 
dockers (but not to exceed 3s. weekly if such payment was being mad 
to the employee on September 19, 1940). A similar provision is mad 
for ironworkers in the State of New South Wales, in pursuance of ® 
pre-existing arrangement between employers and employees. 
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Wage provisions under awardsand court orders, if equal to or exceed- 
ng those set forth in the schedules to the regulations, will apply 
pon publication thereof in the Official Gazette. Thereafter no 
changes in payment may be made or offered by the employer. Special 
modifications are listed in the regulations to permit existing awards 
and orders to remain effective in different States of the Common- 
wealth. 

In addition to the prescribed wage rates, employers may pay to 
their employees an amount by way of “‘merit money”’ not to exceed 
the amount, if any, paid by that employer in the pay period includ- 
ng July 5, 1940. The employer may also make such a payment to 
an employee in the amount paid to him by another employer in that 
pay period. Any special allowances which may be approved may 
likewise be paid. It is also provided that the rate of payment made 
to any employee (immediately before the effective date of the regu- 
lations here summarized) under the terms of an industrial award, 
agreement, determination, or regulation shall be continued even 
though it is higher than the rate set forth in the schedules already 
referred to. The employee may not, however, receive more than 
the higher rate to which he was entitled by reason of the regulations 
or earlier agreement. 

The obligation placed on employers to refrain from making or 
offering higher wages than are required by court award is subject to 
sich exceptions and undertakings as are specified or referred to 
in the award. 

In prosecuting a Sydney munitions employer for paying a first- 
class machinist £6 15s. instead of £6 4s. in a particular week, it was 
contended that the employer’s breach was technical and was caused 
by a wrong interpretation. A fine of £4 was imposed. A Melbourne 
employer had paid a weekly wage of £6 11s.—9s. above the authorized 
maximum of £6 2s.—to a fitter engaged in the manufacture of aircraft 
parts. The fine in this case was £2. The Crown counsel stated that 
the regulations were made to prevent trafficking in skilled workmen. 
As most contracts are on a ‘‘cost-plus”’ basis, the effect would be for the 
Government to pay higher wages and the employer to collect a higher 
percentage of profit on the inflated cost. 


tind 


EXTENSION OF WARTIME WAGE CONTROL IN 
CANADA TO SMALL EMPLOYERS 


A CANADIAN order in council of December 5, 1941,’ extends the 
provisions of the wartime wages and cost-of-living bonus order of 


Canada Gazette (Ottawa), Extra No, 101, December 9, 1941, 
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October 24, 1941,’ to smaller employers who had previously })., 
excluded. The new order reads in part as follows: 


2. (1) In this order, unless the context otherwise requires, ‘employer’ 
any person, firm, or corporation employing any person but shall not 
(i) any department or agency of the Government of Canada subject to ; 
visions of order in council, P. C. 6702, of 26th August 1941, as ame: 
(ii) any department or agency of any provincial government or any muni 
or (iii) any person, firm or corporation engaged in agriculture, horticulture 
hunting or trapping; or (iv) any hospital or religious, charitable, or edu: 
institution or association not carried on for purposes of gain. 
(2) This order shall be applicable in respect of all employment by any ©: 
other than domestic service in a private home and employment of a casual! in ‘ 
otherwise than for the purpose of the employer’s trade or business. re 
tne 


coas'| 


The amending order also provides for 9 regional War Labor Boards 
one for each Province, an increase of 4 over the number stipulated jy ie, 
P. C. 8253. ws 

Section 16 of P. C. 8253 is also amended by P. C. 9514, |) "— 


addition of the following statement: ye 
Notwithstanding any provision of any collective agreement with res)ect skill 

working conditions, either party to any such agreement may apply to the \ 

War Labor Board for the revision or suspension of any such conditions and tly . 

Board shall have power to direct any revision or suspension thereof not incop- cedi 

sistent with the provisions of this order which it may deem advisable. clud 


trie: 


may 





2 Monthly Labor Review, December 1941 (p. 1392) and Canada Gazette (Ottawa) October 24 . 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF SHIPBUILDING LABOR 
HIRED DURING FIRST 6 MONTHS OF 1941! 


QNE-FOURTH (25.1 percent) of the skilled workers hired during 
the first half of 1941 by a number of the shipbuilders on the Atlantic 
coast were recruited from the ranks of the unemployed. Manufactur- 
ing industries (including other shipyards) provided slightly less than 
a fourth (23.4 percent) of the 3,445 new workers included in the sample, 
while nonmanufacturing industries contributed one-third (32.4 per- 
cent) thereof. As defense requirements make it undesirable that 
skilled workers be drawn away from manufacturing industries, this 
may be considered a change for the better as compared with the pre- 
ceding 7 months,? when 36.6 percent of the 1,752 new workers in- 
cluded in the sample for that period came from manufacturing indus- 
tries, While nonmanufacturing industries and the unemployed con- 
tributed 29.0 and 18.4 percent, respectively. 

These conclusions are based on a study of new accessions in ship- 
building labor made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics at the request 
of the Shipbuilding Stabilization Committee of the Office of Produc- 
tion Management. During July and August 1941, Bureau repre- 
sentatives again visited the five private shipyards that were included 
in an earlier study made in the last 3 months of 1940 and January 
1941. These yards were all on the Atlantic coast, from Connecticut 
to Virginia. The purpose of these visits was to supplement the earlier 
study wherein information was obtained pertaining to the charac- 
teristics of workers hired in skilled occupations between June and 
December 1940. Included in the second study were 3,445 workers, 
or about 95 percent of the skilled accessions in these yards during the 
period January 1 to June 30, 1941. 

The employees covered included those hired as shipfitters, machin- 
ists, electricians, sheet-metal workers, welders, etc. Information 
secured included occupation, date hired, age, marital status, number 
of dependents, former industry, former employer, and length of time 


‘Prepared by O. R. Mann and S. F. Miller, of the Bureau’s Employment and Occupational Outlook 
Branch. 


*See Monthly Labor Review, May 1941 (pp. 1142-1145). 
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with former employer. These data were obtained by the Buregy’, 
representatives from the individual job applications or from ques. 
tionnaires filled in directly by the workers. 


the f) 
majo 
decre 
Former Industrial Affiliation a 

During the period, January to June 1941, the proportion of skill, lion | 
workers recruited from manufacturing industeicn increased steadily ae 
each month until June, when the largest percentage of accessions of tu 
came from this source (table 1). In January the largest croy mon' 
(41.6 percent) was obtained from the ranks of the unemployed, 
During February, March, April, and May, however, nonmanufactur- 
ing industries were the largest contributors of skilled workers to th, 
shipbuilding industry. The largest drain on the prime defens 
industries occurred during June. Of the total skilled accessions 
during that month, 15.4 percent were obtained from the aircraft. 
machine-tool, ordnance, and shipbuilding industries. In the interests 
of defense, large-scale drains‘of skilled personnel from manufacturing 
industries is not desirable. However, continued shortages of materials Manu 
for the manufacture of certain nondefense commodities may mak 
these industries an increasing source of skilled workers for shipyards 

Both the unemployed and the self-employed contributed substan- 
tially to the skilled workers hired by the shipyards. Small numbers 
were also obtained each month from persons on WPA projects. 


TABLI 


TasBLe 1.—JIndustrial Sources of Skilled Workers Hired in Selected Atlantic Coast 
Shipyards, January 1—June 30, 1941 





Total Percent hired in each mont! 


| 
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Industrial source 


Manufacturing industries : 807 23. 7 | 18.7 
Aircraft and aircraft engines, Government 
Aircraft and aircraft engines, or Se 
Machine tools- ; rae 
Ordnance, Government. _- 

Ordnance, private ° 
Shipbuilding, Government 
Shipbuilding, private j 
Other manufacturing industries 

Nonmanufacturing industries 

Other Government (Federal, State, ‘and local) - 
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Work Projects Administration 

Unemployed 
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Table 2 gives a quarterly comparison of the relative importance 0! 
industrial sources as revealed by the two studies. Manufacturing 
industries as a contributing source declined steadily until the secon 
quarter of 1941, when the percentage almost reached the high point ©! 
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‘he first period covered. The unemployed, on the other hand, were a 
major contributing source until the last period, when there was a sharp 
jecrease in the percentage obtained from their ranks. A rise in the 
proportion of the skilled workers coming from miscellaneous manu- 
facturing industries is probably to be expected. A rise in the propor- 
‘ion drawn from other essential war industries, such as occurred in the 
second quarter of 1941, represents a waste of manpower in the period 
of turn-over. It is to be noted that this rise occurred from month to 
month within the quarter. 


Taste 2.—Industrial Sources of Skilled Workers Hired in Selected Atlantic Coast 
Shipyards, July 1, 1940—June 30, 1941, by Quarter 





Percent hired in each quarter 


Industrial source 1941 





J | . 
Third Fourth -| First | Second 
quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter 


Manufacturing industries - ~@ 28. 2 | 18.9 oR 
Aircraft and aircraft engines (Government) ___. of “fi + 
Aircraft and aircraft engines a ate) - ; 5 * .6 


Machine tools 
Ordnance (Government) - 
Ordnance (private) 
Shipbuilding (Government) 
Shipbuilding (private) 
Other manufacturing industries 
Other sources - - - ae 
Nonmanufacturing industries____- 
Other Government_-- a 
Self-employed__- a 
Work Projects Administration - 
Unemployed (including schools and colle ges) . 
Not reported , ; 
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Tete, were... oo bo " 100.0 | . 100. 0 
Total, number. -__-___-- 543 | » 715 1, 730 





Geographical Sources 


Table 3 shows the geographical location of the workers at the time 
of filing application. There were representatives of 33 States, the 
District of Columbia, and the Canal Zone, among the 3,445 workers 
included in the study. Over four-fifths (84.3 percent) came from the 
five States in which the shipyards studied were situated; 1. e., Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia. Of 
the total number hired, one-third (33.4 percent) came from Pennsyl- 
vania, with New Jersey contributing more than one-fourth (26.2 
percent). 

During January 85.7 percent, and in June, the last month covered 
by the report, 83.4 percent, of all workers came from these five States. 
An examination by State, however, shows that the percentage hired 
in June from Connecticut, Maryland, and New Jersey was con- 
siderably less than in January, while for Virginia and Pennsylvania 
the reverse was true. 
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Tasie 3.—Geographical Sources of Skilled Workers Hired in Selected Atlanti 
Shipyards, January 1—June 30, 1941 


Coast 









Percent hired in each month 



























State and region | Total 


| | | | | 
| | Janu- | ya March | April | Ma 











| ary | ary 

New England States: 
Connecticut____- ‘3 | 64] 62] 722] 90] eo] 5 
Other! -____. es 20/ 20} 2.5 16) 2.5 2 

Middle Atlantic States: | | | 
New Jersey - ------ oe 26.2); 342 30.5; 26.1) 20.6 if : 
New York... _.__. | 34] 21 34) 26) 42) 2 4 
Pennsylvania. - | 33.4 277.2; 20; 2.7 32.5) 4 4) 

South Atlantic States: 
Maryland... | 10.0!) 13.0 88| 80! 134! 12 
Vagem,....... 8.3 | 5.1 96) 126) 10.1 6 
ouart......... 7.1 | 6.6 | 6.0 | 7.8 | 7.8 6 

All other States !_ inet 2.0 1.5 2.3 | 1.8 | 1.6 2 

Not reported. __. ; sd 1.2 | 1.1 1.7 8 | 1.3 

Total__. “aebetaateccs: A .-| 100.0} 100.0] 100.0| 100.0! 100.0) 100 , 












1 Alabama, California, Colorado, Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Idaho. [)\i; 
Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nort 
Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, West 
Wisconsin, and Canal Zone. 





Table 4 shows the extent of migration to the various yards. It js 
interesting to note that in every instance the great majority of work- 
ers hired came from the State in which the yard was located and its 
adjacent State or States. The basic material shows a limited amount 
of hiring across State lines; i. e., a company in New Jersey might 
obtain some men from Pennsylvania and vice versa. Owing to tli 

proximity of the yards, however, this was to be expected. 





TaBLe 4.—Extent of Migration of Skilled Workers Hired in Selected Atlantic Coast 
Shipyards, January 1—June 30, 1941 
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Percent of workers obtained {1 















Shipbuilding establishment Total | Within | Adjacent | 
| same | Stateor | crates 
| State | States | ~ ; 

Seciiacinlin aiiiatitialaatas siete OR ae Sa ET 

yt tin ht a andi 100.0 | 68.0 | 15.1 | 16.9 

Yard B.. a dusdaherts antesiekes 100.0 | 62.5 | 29. 5 | 8.0 

Yard C__. 100.0 | 79.6 12. 2 | 5.4 

pF RR Sere : 100.0 | 58.6 | 17.7 20.0 
' 61.6 | 3 | 
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Age of Shipyard Workers 





A distribution of the 3,445 skilled workers by age group (table 5 
shows that more than one-fourth (28.8 percent) were under 30 years 0! 
age at the time hired. At the other extreme, there were nearly one- 
fourth (23.7 percent) who were 45 years old and over. 
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5.—Ages of Skilled Workers Hired in Selected Atlantic Coast Shipyards, January- 
1—June 30, 1941 





i Under | 21-29 | 35 | 36-39 | 40-44 45 years 
Month hired 21 weasel stats wine —a 
| | 





15.0 | 
14.9 | 
14.8 | 
13. 6 | 
13. 5 | 
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FRENCH LABOR CHARTER 


THE labor charter for France, which had been under discussion by 
the council of ministers for some months, was presented to the Chief 
of the French State, and put into effect by a decree dated October 4, 
1941.' In the report accompanying the decree it was stated that the 
charter lays down the general rules which will govern the relations 
of the workers both in the exercise of their trades and in the develop- 
ment of their material and moral life. It was the purpose of the com- 
mittee, in drawing up the charter, ‘‘to break definitely with the old 
system of the class struggle.”” The charter provides for the creation 
of joint social committees made up of all the members of a profession, 
which committees, however, will be entirely different from the syndi- 
cates of the past. These organizations will serve as the basis for 
the establishment eventually of the “corporations” which the report 
states will be “‘the great hope of the French future.’”’ The report 
points to two concrete achievements in the charter, one the establish- 
ment of the principles of a method for the determination of wages, 
and the other a scheme for participation in profits and the creation 
of acommon fund to be used to improve “the security and well-being”’ 
of those concerned. 


General Regulations 


The law provides for the division of professional activities among 
a determined number of industrial and commercial groups. These 
groups and the occupations comprised in them will be organized to 
manage in common the professional interests of all classes of their 
members. Within this organization everyone will participate in the 
professional activity of the group and will be subject to the duties, 
obligations, and responsibilities imposed, and to the general pro- 
' fessional laws and regulations. They will be required to participate 
| in the expenses of the group to which they belong. Members of a 


Journal Officiel de I’ Etat Francais (Vichy), October 26, 1941. 
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group will be classified according to their professional qualifica:joy.. 
and wage earners, in exchange for their work, will be entitled ‘o ¢}, 






salary and advantages attached to their classification. M 
There seems to be no exact English equivalent for the words ‘pro. ate 
fession”’ and ‘‘professionnel’’ as used in the French law. Apparently Witl 
these terms are intended to refer variously to industry, trade, o: occu. worl 
pational groups. Sim 
Employers are to be given an authority corresponding to the socig| ¥ !” ‘ 
technical, and financial responsibility which they assume; upon then 9 s!¢ 
is imposed the duty of managing the enterprises for the commoy lr 
good of all the members. by 

Within the scope of the legislation in force, the organized profes. prof 
sions are expected to insure security of labor for their members and mar 
to contribute to their well-being by the establishment and manage. § »° 
ment of social institutions of every kind. A 

Strikes and lock-outs are prohibited. pro! 

spec 
Classification of Industries grol 
att) 

Organization provided for by the law is both social and professional. ee 
Consequently, the activities of the organizations are the subject of a IR joc 
double classification. oad 

For questions of a social nature, industrial and commercial estab- r 
lishments are assigned to a specified number of professional groups. ~—. 
A separate organization will be created for each of these groups = 
and eventually organization within the group, by industry and &% po. 
occupation, will follow. stan 

For questions of a professional nature, each profession is attached = 
to a group chosen by reason of its particular competence in regard " 

i to the profession in question. This group will form organizations bey 
qualified to deal with the problems of the professions concerned. ha 

Civil servants are excluded from the field of activity of the presen sn 
law because of a special law covering these employees, which was oan 
passed September 14, 1941,? but special regulations will be issued to 
reconcile the provisions of the two laws. Agents of public industrial tril 
services other than those included in the law of September 14 ar 
included in the present law. 

Decrees to be issued will fix the nomenclature of professional 
groups; the allocation of industries and commercial establishments to of 
professional groups; the connection of the professions with these re 
groups; and the relationship between the groups and the provision! tic 
organization committees established by the law of August 16, 1940. - 





2 See Monthly Labor Review, January 1942 (p. 130). 
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Employment and Business Conditions 


The Syndicates 


Members of the professions will be grouped in professional syndi- 
-ates, by localities. This grouping will be established by decree. 
Within these syndicates separate groups will be formed for employers, 
workers, employees, executives (agents de maitrise), engineers, etc. 
Similar categories can be united when the individual groups are small. 
In cooperative societies the president and general manager are con- 
sidered as employers. 

In each case the area to be covered by a syndicate will be determined 
by provisional organizing committees to be established for each 
professional group, and, in principle, will include the personnel of 
many enterprises. The area covered by the syndicates will not 
necessarily be the same for different categories. 

All persons, whatever their age and nationality, who are engaged in a 
professional activity, are required to belong to a syndicate of their 
special classification, but any person may be excluded from such a 
group by decision of the competent committees for serious or repeated 
violation of the labor laws or corporative regulations or for activity 
contrary to the general interests of the country. Appeals from such 
decisions may be made to the regional social committee or, as a last 
resort, to the national social committee. 

Artisans constitute, in principle, a special section of the professional 
syndicates. 

The functions of the syndical groups include representation of their 
members, transmission or execution of corporative decisions, and 
study of and proposals for solution of problems concerning their mem- 
bers. All political or confessional activity is strictly forbidden. 

The syndicates will be directed by administrative councils, the mem- 
bers of which must be French nationals, at least 25 years of age, who 
have no criminal record, and who have been members of the profession 
in question for at least 5 years, 2 of which must have been in the area 
covered by the syndicate. 

Expenses of the professional organizations are to be met by con- 
tributions of the social committees and fees from the participants. 


Unions and Federations 


Unions and federations will be organized by profession or by groups 
of professions, the unions being organized on a regional basis as 
representatives of the professional syndical councils, and the federa- 
tions on a national basis. Only one union and one federation may 
represent a single professional group. The constitutions and bylaws 
of the unions must be approved by the competent national social 


| committee, and those of the federations by the Secretary of State for 


Labor. 
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Industrial Social Committees 


Collaboration between employers and workers is compu!sorj}y 
organized in establishments having at least 100 workers, by ) 
committees, which include the head of the establishment and jepr.. 
sentatives of all classes of the personnel. The committees w || p 
have any part in the management of the enterprise but will assist ;}, 
management in settling all questions arising in regard to tho work 
and the life of the personnel in the establishment; provide {or gy 
exchange of mutual information upon all questions concernii th, 
social life of the personnel and of the group; and organize social. 
assistance measures. These committees are under the corporatiy, 
authority and control of the local social committees. For enterprises 
having a small number of employees a social committee may }y 
organized for a group of industries in the same area. 


oe 
S0C1a] 


Social Committees of the Professional Groups 


Local, regional, and national social committees will be created for 
each professional group. The local social committees will have from 
12 to 24 members, with equal representation of employers, worker 
and employees, and other classes. Each of these groups within , 
committee will elect a president, thus constituting a bureau over 
which each group president will preside in turn for a period of § 
months. Sunilar joint committees will be established for the regional 
and national groups. 

The duties of the committees are of a professional and social nature. 
In the first case, the committees are empowered to deal with questions 
of wages and collective agreements, apprenticeship, reclassification, 
etc.; establishment of regulations relative to hiring and firing and to 
hygiene and safety. For each of the occupations, they also study 
and establish regulations governing the practice of a trade, occups- 
tional qualifications, and promotions. In the social field, the com- 
mittees will be concerned with measures for promoting siieploy mel 


security and unemployment insurance, retirement insurance, ssis'- 


ance, family aid, and improvement of living conditions such as 
housing, gardens, sports, leisure-time activities, arts, general culture 


etc. The committees will be under the general supervision of special 


corporative commissioners. 
The committees are to represent their members legally }«for 


the public authorities in each area or region, and their decisions are 
enforceable unless rescinded by a committee in a higher scale or m 
the public authorities. The committees have civil — * and 


the right to sue in a court of justice; to acquire, without speci! 
authorization, real and personal property; and to tablish | and 
manage all the organizations necessary to their activities. 
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The national committee of each group has general control of the 
vroup, coordinating and regularizing the activities of regional com- 
mittees. It decrees or approves general regulations (notably those 
having to do with hygiene and safety), orients the social action of 
the group or the profession, and manages the institutions and funds 
vhich it considers should have a national character. The regional 
committee, operating under the instructions of the national com- 
mittee, coordinates the activities of the local committees and man- 
wes the institutions and funds having a regional character. The 
local committee coordinates and controls the activities of the estab- 
lishment committees. 

The public authorities are represented on each national social 
committee by a Government commissioner appointed by the Secre- 
tary of State for Labor. 

Interprofessional questions will be handled by social interprofes- 
sional committees established in each region, made up from the 
bureaus of the regional social committees. They may be consulted 
by the public authorities on general, professional, and social ques- 
tions, and notably on the determination of the cost of living and the 
utilization of labor. 

In each professional group or profession the necessary administra- 
tive expenses are to be covered by a contribution imposed on mem- 
bers of all classes. The funds thus obtained are divided among the 
social committees. The amount of the contribution and the division 
among the separate organizations is to be decided upon by the na- 
tional social committee with the approval of the Secretaries of State 
for national economy and finance and for labor. The employer is 
responsible for the collection of the contributions which are retained 
from the wages of employees. These fees are separate from the 
professional contribution. 

Each professional group is to establish a common corporative fund 
(patrimoine) to be exclusively used for the amelioration of the con- 
ditions of life of the members of the profession. This fund, which 
is the property of all the members of the profession, is to be managed 
by the local, regional, and national committees, between which it is 
divided by the national committee. It is normally raised by a tax 
on the profits of the enterprises of the profession and by gifts and 
legacies. No part of the fund may be used for administrative ex- 
penses nor to carry the costs of the social institutions. 

In order to facilitate the operation of the social committees, a 
common headquarters will be established for all the members of each 
professional group, which will be used for corporative purposes but 
may not be used for political or commercial purposes. 
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Wage Provisions Prop 
































Wages of all members of the different professional groups will}, Mo" 
fixed according to the following general principles: ro 
A minimum basic wage will be fixed which will vary according ty has b 
the place of employment and the local cost of living. The professiona) Me” 
remuneration complements the basic wage and corresponds to th. Mee? 
occupational qualifications of the individual, and varies according jp A 
the occupation and the place of employment. Supplementary pay. prote 
ments may be added eventually, based on individual aptitude an¢ wo be 
output, notably for piece work. To the wages thus defined, supple. and 
ments will be added for family charges. The minimum basic wag: feder 
will be fixed by the Government, by region, Department, or locality. weg 
upon the advice of a superior wage committee in the Secretariat of chal 
State for Labor. The supplementary wage will be established as , a, 
coefficient of the basic wage. These coefficients will be established 
for each occupational classification. Agreements may be concluded | 
between the State secretariats concerned and the organized professions ( 
in regard to the delegation of social power to these organizations, 
relative to insurance, retirement, unemployment allowances, etc. CON 
The State will share the cost of these activities in order to assist in j 
the initial functioning of these institutions. 7 
Labor Jurisdiction wor! 
boat 
All the professional organizations must endeavor to prevent or J puls 
conciliate any differences which may arise from the application of the J oper 
legislation and of the social regulation of the professions. Disputes T 
which cannot be avoided or conciliated will be brought before the trade J nec 
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councils or the justices of the peace, if individual disputes, or sub- 
mitted to arbitration before the labor tribunals if collective disputes 

A regional labor tribunal will be formed in the jurisdiction of each 
court of appeal. These tribunals will consist of two magistrates and 
three members of the competent regional social committee. Recours: 
from the decisions of the regional tribunals may be had to the national 
labor tribunal, which will consist of three magistrates and four mem- 
bers of the competent national social committee. Members of thi 


labor inspection service will be appointed by the Secretary of Stat: 1 
for Labor, as Government commissioners, on both the national and J pos 
the regional tribunals. unc 
= 10) 

Transitory Provisions ] 

The formation of the syndicates, committees, and groups provided a 


for in the new professional organization will involve the dissolution o! 
the former unions, and of syndical and professional groups of all kinds 
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Property belonging to these organizations will pass to the new syndical 
organizations and social committees, and will, so far as possible, be 
retaincd in the same enterprises, localities, or regions to which it 
has belonged. ‘The former syndical organizations will be allowed to 
carry out administrative matters, pending an inventory of their 
properties and their inclusion in the new organizations. 

A provisional organization committee will be appointed for each 
professional group to study and propose the local and regional areas 
io be served in each case by the syndical and corporative organizations, 
and the conditions under which the former syndicates, unions, and 
federations will be regrouped in the new organizations. Members of 
the provisional committees will be appointed by the Minister of State 
charged with the coordination of the new institutions and the Secretary 
of State for Labor. 


ed 


COMPULSORY LABOR IN TURKISH MINES AND 
PUBLIC WORKS 


COMPULSORY labor was established in the Eregli Coal Basin in 
Turkey by legislation passed early in 1940, and an emergency decree 
published in June 1940 provided also for compulsory labor on public 
works such as the construction of roads, bridges, public grounds, and 
boat landings. A decree of September 27, 1941,' provided for com- 
pulsory service on all types of transportation and on lumbering 
operations and transportation in forests. 

The purpose of the last-mentioned decree was to provide the 
necessary labor for the production of mine props to be used in the 
Eregli Coal Basin, as the Turkish Government wished to give special 
impetus to coal production. It will be applied in those parts of the 
country where there are forests which may be utilized for the produc- 
tion of mine props either at the present time or in the future. The 
persons affected by the legislation are the employees and workers 
under the State Forest Works, specialists in lumbering operations and 
the making of mine props, and all nationals who have the ability and 
are of the age to do such work. 

The decree also provides for use of all means of transportation in the 
possession of persons subject to compulsory service, and of all land 
and sea transport suitable for transportation of props and construc- 
tion materials in districts in which compulsory labor is in force. 

Normal wages will be paid to workers mobilized for this service, 


and transportation services requisitioned for the work will be remu- 
herated. 


' Report from Earle C. Taylor, acting commercial attaché, United States Embassy at Istanbul. 
438471—_42—___9 
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The duration and periods of work will depend upon the recyir,. 
ments of the lumber operations, the families of the workers, an_| ;},, 


conditions of production. The national requirements will rcojy., 


first consideration, however, rather than the difficulties of indivi. uals. 
Persons subject to compulsory labor service and those employe, 


in the transportation services, as well as contractors either wit), ¢}, 


State Forest Works or the Eregli mining operations, will be exempted 


from military service. 
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Migratory Labor 


aoe? 


MIGRATION AND SETTLEMENT IN THE YAKIMA 
VALLEY, WASHINGTON 


DURING the past decade the migratory movement from the Great 
Plains was largest into the State of California, but significant numbers 
of migrants also went to the States of the Pacific Northwest. Migra- 
tion into the Yakima Valley, Washington, was the subject of a study 
made in 1939 for the purpose of measuring the degree of success or 
lack of suecess met by former migrants of agricultural background in 
relocating in a new environment.! Yakima County is still an expand- 
ing area as regards number of farms and acreage in farms, but much 
of the increase in acreage has been in the use of nonarable land for 
pasture, and there has been a fairly persistent trend toward farms of 
less than 20 acres, particularly to units under 10 acres. The crops 
producing the greatest revenue are fruits and vegetables, and the 
fruit and crop-specialty farms in the county are small, specialized, 
and highly commercial. 

The study covered 250 recently settled families with a farm back- 
ground, omitting single persons and migratory families. 

The county was found to be one of the fastest growing counties in 
the State during the past decade, the population having increased 27 
percent from 1930 to 1940, according to the census reports. From 
5,000 to 6,000 families residing in the county in 1939 were estimated 
to have moved into it from other States since 1930. 

A school survey showed that the years 1934 to 1937 brought into the 
county a larger proportion of families with agricultural backgrounds 
than either the preceding or succeeding years, this influx of families 
cociding with the ‘drought phase’’ of the migration into the Pacific 
Northwest. This increase in the population of the county threw an 
additional strain on the school system and on the system of relief. 
During much of the year the labor supply in the county had exceeded 
the demand, even prior to the migration of the 30’s, and in 1939 in 
only 5-7 weeks during the year were all resident laborers fairly sure of 
| finding jobs. These periods of employment occur during the cherry 
' United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, in cooperation with 


Washington Agricultural Experiment Station. Migration and Settlement on the Pacific Coast, by Car] 
F. Reuss and Lloyd H. Fisher. Washington, 1941. 
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harvest, the hop harvest, and the apple harvest; during the rst 9 
the harvest season the competition for jobs is intense. There is pray. 
tically no chance for farm or industrial employment during the w into; 
so that nearly all resident farm laborers are unemployed for «| mos; 
the entire winter. 


In addition to the unemployment problem a serious health proble, i" 
arising out of the migration is found in the housing situation. Over. 
crowding and poor sanitation are prevalent in the new settlements BI 
and the poverty of recently settled families contributes to the |ealt} 
dangers both among these families and among the older resi ent; TER 

Before their arrival in the State, 160 of the 250 families covered hy HH have 
the survey had operated farms either as owners or tenants. Half of Mi Servi 
the families estimated that they were worth $2,500 or more at their § disal 
most prosperous period, and one-fourth had been worth an estimated § exam 
$5,000 or more. About 14 percent reported their net worth at on the « 
time as having been $10,000 or more; but an equal number, mainly the §J Mini 
younger families first established during the depression period, re. ¥& disal 
ported that the net value of all possessions had never exceeded $500. && indi 

| Future Prospects al 
In summing up the results of the study it is stated that the work D 
opportunities in the county allow little optimism regarding the future §& Whe 
prospects of settlers for adequate incomes from private employment. J 'S°¢ 
It was estimated that as early as 1936 the number of resident farm J ¢st® 
workers ranged from 4,000 to 6,000, whereas opportunities for full i elo 
rH employment existed for not more than 500 persons; and since tha’ 
1 year there has been an increase in resident laborers. There are fev P 


changes possible which could improve the work opportunities of resi- 
; dent laborers. With a return of prosperity conditions to agricultur 
4 there might be an increase in wage rates, and there is a possibility o! 


16, 


to t! 


lengthening the harvest seasons through the introduction of new crops we 
It is not believed, however, that these changes would significantly alte obti 
the incomes of persons dependent on agricultural labor, since no con- bea 
ceivable change in wage rates could convert seasonal earnings into al a ti 
adequate annual income, and the development of new crops such a: k 
asparagus, which has been recently introduced, would not provid the 
enough additional work to remedy the situation. acti 
Essentially, the problem arises out of the conflict between a pattern of produc 
tion that is seasonal in nature and a labor supply that is residentially stable. 4’ 
present the conflict is reconciled through the medium of public assistance dur! T 
the inevitable periods of unemployment. It would be idle to observe that t! WOr 
labor requirements of agriculture in the Yakima Valley are best met by migrator of | 


labor. The population with which the study is dealing is now a settled popuiat! 

and shows little inclination to accept the disadvantages of transient life. Further 
more, there is serious doubt that net earnings from agricultural labor would 
significantly increased by greater mobility. The costs of such employment 4% 
extremely high. 


Education and Training 
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BRITISH PLAN FOR TRAINING THE DISABLED ! 


TERMS of a plan for the training and resettlement of disabled persons 
have been outlined by the British Ministry of Labor and National 
service. Coverage does not extend to the whole problem of resettling 
disabled persons, as the needs of the more severely disabled, for 
example, may be of a specialized nature. Under an arrangement with 
the departments responsible for the various types of hospitals, the 
Ministry of Labor has arranged to have its representatives visit the 
disabled while they are still being hospitalized. By interview, the 
individual requirements of each patient will be determined, taking 
‘apacities into account. Those who have not been interviewed in the 
hospitals may apply at any local office of the Ministry. 

Disabled persons are to be assisted in finding suitable employment. 
When training is needed, it will be furnished under the existing system 
used in preparing persons for munitions work, and a new scheme will be 
established for the benefit of the disabled. The latter plan is described 
below. 


Eligibility 


Persons of either sex are eligible, provided they are over the age of 
i6, regardless of the cause of disablement. Coverage is not limited 
to those disabled as a result of the present war. The plan is intended 
to aid those who are unfit, by reason of disablement, to resume their 
normal occupations, and also those who are similarly handicapped in 
obtaining satisfactory employment. ‘‘Some degree of preference may 
be given to those whose disablement is due to war service or to enemy 
action,” the Ministry of Labor states. 

Foreigners who have suffered disablement since the beginning of 
the war are eligible, whether or not their disability is the result of enemy 
action. 

Training 


Training is to be provided for occupations connected with munitions 
work; and for other occupations specially authorized for the purpose 
of the scheme, regarding which announcements will be made from 


ee 


' Great Britain. Ministry of Labor Gazette (London), November 1941 (p. 212). 
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time to time. The occupations connected with munitions work: a). 
draftsmanship, fitting, instrument making, machine operating, ¢e,. 
tric welding, oxyacetylene welding, electrical installation, inspectioy 
and viewing, light lorry driving, garage mechanic, sheet-metal wor. 
ing and panel-beating, and radio repairing and testing. The course: 
of training will be similar to those already given, with modifics ion; 
to suit disabled persons and with adaptation for particular ty)es of 
disablement. 

Courses are to be given at certain Government centers adminis. 
tered by the Ministry of Labor and National Service; at special centers 
consisting of institutions having special experience in training th, 
disabled for industrial employment; at technical colleges and othe; 
similar institutions as soon as the necessary facilities are available: 
and in industrial establishments under arrangements which it js 
hoped can be made with employers to train disabled persons. 

The length of the training period will vary according to occupation 
and nature of disability. It is anticipated that the maximum wil 
be 26 weeks in the majority of cases, but this period may be extended 
as necessary. Provision is to be made for medical supervision to insure 
that the training is suited to the disablement. 

Applicants for training will be informed through local offices of the 
Ministry of Labor as to the date when training will start. Every 
effort will be made to arrange for training promptly and as near as 
possible to the applicant’s home. Those living in areas where there 
are no training facilities must be ready to leave home to secure training. 


Allowances to Trainees 


The Ministry of Labor and National Service will bear the cost of tl 
scheme. Weekly allowances to disabled trainees are as follows: 


Trainees aged— Males Females 
21 years and over_-shillings.. 42 33 
hen Tite ahs seth do.... 33 31 
SM Cee esanes do___. 30 28 
DLO. Ss il do_... 23 21 
16 and 17 years____-_- do_... 17 15 


Each trainee is to receive a meal (dinner), or 5s. weekly in licu o/ 
food; daily traveling expenses when necessary; and dependents’ allow- 
ances of 7s. 6d. weekly for a wife (and sometimes other adult 


dependent) and 3s. a week for each child. 


If a disabled person is trained away from the home area and con- 
tinues to maintain his former home, he will receive an additional 
allowance based on the lodging rate in the place where he is trained. 
This allowance is normally 21s. a week. Trainees aged 16 to 18 whe 
live away from home will be paid the lodging rate plus a sum {or 
pocket money. The scale described will be paid without regar:! to 


any pension, allowance, or other payment for disability. 
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Labor Organizations 


LABOR ORGANIZATIONS IN CANADA, 1940 


TRADE-UNIONS in Canada may be branches of organizations in the 
United States with members in both countries, or may limit member- 
ship to the Dominion. The most important unions with members in 
both the United States and Canada are the 4 railroad brotherhoods 
and the unions affiliated with the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada 
or the Canadian Congress of Labor. “Only the Canadian members 
of international unions are represented in these Congresses, but both 
Canadian and American members of the international unions affiliated 
with the Trades and Labor Congress are represented in the American 
Federation of Labor, and those of the international unions affiliated 
with the Canadian Congress of Labor are represented in the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations.”” The Confederation of Catholic Workers 
of Canada, with its membership confined mainly to the Province of 
Quebec, and the Canadian Federation of Labor are the two principal 
central labor organizations with only Dominion members. 

Members of trade-unions in Canada at the close of 1940 numbered 
365,544—a gain of 6,577 as compared with the total for 1939, accord- 
ing to returns made to the Canadian Department of Labor.’ The 
peak membership in labor organizations in Canada was reported in 
1937—a total of 384,619. 

The international unions (those operating both in the Dominion 
and in the United States) included, in 1940, the Canadian members of 
95 organizations, the same number as in 1939. These organizations 
had 2,078 branches in Canada in 1940, with a combined membership 
of 226,969—an increase of 10,308 over the previous year. 

The wholly Canadian organizations (including the National Catholic 
Unions) numbered 31—2 more than in 1939. These had 1,102 
branches, with a total membership of 117,548, a decrease of 5,338. 

Independent units numbered 88 in 1940, an increase of 3, and the 
membership reported by 78 units was 21,027, a gain of 1,607 as com- 
pared with 19,420 reported by 74 units in 1939. 


According to the latest estimate of population (June 1, 1940), trade-unionists 
in 1939 represented 3.20 percent of the total population in Canada; adding 


-_.. 


‘Canada. Department of Labor. Thirtieth Annual Report on Labor Organization in Canada (for the 
calendar year 1940). Ottawa, 1941. 
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121,153, the number of members in the non-trade-union associations, the org inj), 
wage earners in the Dominion at the close of 1940 represented 4.26 percent , 
the population. 


The distribution of the 365,544 trade-union members by in¢ isi, 
groups in 1940 was as follows: : 








Perce 

Members of tot 
All industry groups-_--_--- er pe eae: ‘SELES. 365, 544 100. 00 

Mining and quarrying._..___._____.______-- aa 7 
AES NES 2 a eM SAE A 40, 479 11. 07 
ee a Bos ee oes doin exer ph ses ag ones eae 39, 800 10. 89 
Printing and paper making____________________- 25, 835 7. 07 
Clothing, boots and shoes___.._..__________.____- 29, 348 . 8. 03 
NN, i. ices isd delve need mas Jeu 83, 142 22. 74 
Other transportation and navigation. ___________- 29, 712 8.13 
Public employees, personal service, and amusement. 39, 807 10. 89 
All other trades and general labor______________- 48, 780 13. 34 


Trade-Union Benefits 


Benefits paid in 1940 by 7 of the 31 Canadian organizations totaled 
$62,974.82, an increase of $50,486.18 over the amount reported for th: 
same number of organizations in the previous year. 

Payments by international unions for trade-union benefits in bot! 
Canada and the United States in 1940 aggregated $20,262,021, a: 
increase of $391,148 over the amount reported to the Dominion De- 
partment of Labor for the preceding year. 

In addition to the benefits paid by the central bodies, 831 branches 
of Canadian, international, and independent unions disbursed 
$273,509 in benefits to their own members in 1940. The amounts 
paid in the various kinds of benefits by the international and loca! 
unions is shown in the accompanying statement. 








International unions Locals 
2Otal benefite.............. RET ES), $20, 262, 021 $273, 509 
ET ee ne 11, 808, 601 32, 151 
Unemployment benefits. .__.________- 1518, 569 34, 313 
ran ema hi ds co eau 859, 665 23, 201 
Sickness and accident benefits_-__-_-___-_- 1, 660, 571 129, 580 
FE RG a ae ae a 25, 414, 615 54, 264 


1 Includes traveling benefits. _ 
2 Includes old-age pensions. 
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UNION MEMBERSHIP IN CHILE, END OF 1940°* 


DURING the course of 1940 the number of industrial labor unions in 
Chile increased by 16, bringing the total number up to 629, while 
he number of members of such unions decreased by 4,327, to 100,940 
members. During the year the number of craft unions increased by 
165, while the membership increased by 8,614, giving a total of 79,557 
members of-all craft unions. To organize a craft union it is necessary 
that at least 25 persons having the same profession or occupation 
form a group which will represent them in signing collective agree- 
ments and in furthering the economic interests of the profession. 

Statistics on the number of industrial and craft unions and their 
membership at the end of 1940 and previous years follow: 


Industrial unions: Organizations Members 
Ss a ee 315 70, 913 
SE eee oF 329 78, 989 
SE + 613 105, 267 
SetsLéacecsccen <a 629 100, 940 

Craft unions: 

EES occ tc Gereeenisininies 496 47, 265 
BR eis s > whi tbls 599 46, 983 
EK a 1, 094 68, 171 
NG ae 1, 259 79, 557 


i Data are from Estadistica Chilena (Santiago), August 1941, quoted in report from Sheldon T. Mills, 
second secretary of the United States Embassy at Santiago. Detailed statistics and a summary of Chilean 
labor unions, as of December 31, 1940, were published in Revista del Trabajo (Santiago), February-March 
1941. 
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RECENT STRIKES = 

WITH the declaration of war in December 1941 came a substantia] strik 

decreasé in strike activity. Immediately after the attack on ear] mak 

Harbor, many strikes then in progress were called off, and a large prog 

number of threatened strikes were averted even though in some cases strik 
strike votes had already been taken and the dates for stoppages of 
work had been set. Labor organizations in numerous localities passed 

resolutions pledging full support to the Government in its war effort. ee 
and in many cases pledged that there should be no strikes interfering 
with the production of war materials. Such action was taken by 
numerous local unions, city and State councils, and international! 

unions. 

The Bureau’s preliminary estimates indicate 175 new strikes in al 
December, as compared with 300 new strikes in the preceding month. = 
About 35,000 workers were involved in the new strikes. There was a = 
total of 500,000 man-days of idleness during all strikes in progress in 1940 
the month. Of the estimated total of 175 strikes beginning in De- aii 
cember, preliminary information indicates that nearly half began prior we 


to the declaration of war on December 8. Those which took place 
after December 8 were, on the whole, small strikes. 

There were 15 percent as many workers involved in new strikes in 
December as in the preceding month, and the idleness during all 


strikes in December was 34 percent as great as in November. Dee 
The man-days of idleness during all strikes in December amounted Be 
to about 0.08 percent of the total time worked, as compared wit! 
0.24 percent in November. ‘. 
Comparative figures for December and other specified periods ar a 
shown in the following table. - 


Strikes in November and December 1941 Compared with Averages for Preceding Periods 





Averages for 




















period, 1935-39 
Item Decem- | Novem- | Decem- a 
ber 1941! | ber 1941!| ber 1940 | 
Decem- | Novem- 
ber | } r 
Number of strikes ET re ee 175 300 147 127 
Number of workers involved in new strikes___.._____- 35,000 | 235, 000 42,615 31, 899 
Number of man-daysidle during all strikes in progress ” 
ee a csiimcioael 500, 000 [1,450,000 | 458,314 859,534 | 1,22), 
1 Preliminary estimates. 
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STRIKES IN OCTOBER 1941! 


THE amount of idleness during strikes in October was about the 
same as in September, although there were slightly fewer strikes in 
October and the number of workers involved in new strikes was sub- 
stantially lower. Detailed information was obtained by the Bureau 
on 405 strikes, involving nearly 199,000 workers, which began in 
October. About 142,000 workers were involved in 193 additional 





















tial strikes Which continued into October from the preceding month, 
ar making a total of over 340,000 workers involved in 598 strikes in 


rge progress during the month. The idleness in October during these 


strikes amounted to about 1,889,000 man-days. 
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. of 
sed TaBLe 1.—Trend of Strikes, 1935 to October 1941 
rt, Number of | 
. ” prec ari Workers involved in strikes 
Ing Man-days 
by Y d th | TO Sc a ee —_ 
j ear and mon : | during 
Begin- \In prog-| End- Beginning In prog- | Ending month 
nal ning in| Nes ing in month ress in or year 
month | during in or year during month 
or. year | month | month | y month 
In i jo" 
ER... cc dhs omecnecssted PE ecaaktoco enuecassl ee +. | 15, 456, 337 
th RRR Si aT i inseninedlans oe ee = 13, 901, 956 
RR RSS i, 5 See ...---| 1,860, 621 te | 28, 424, 857 
Sa eRe RE a Soest... _..----| 688,376 | 9, 148, 273 
; MA ccd econ econactsbece 7 Vic anbows vee ee lll ; 17, 812, 219 
in ee a Sa ae ae Ye ce (ea . 576, 988 | _. . | 6, 700, 872 
J } 
Je- 1940 
; pO SS 128 222 124 26, 937 41, 284 32, 743 246, 674 
ior ale wcicimingemes 172 270 153 29, 509 38, 050 17, 252 289, 992 
SR te I Ae aS Sa 178 295 187 22, 433 43, 231 29, 593 386, 981 
ice pS a oe 228 336 214 39, 481 53, 119 29, 226 441, 866 
oc nna aks oles hoe 239 361 239 53, 231 77, 124 59, 263 665, 688 
a ae Eee, Se 214 336 190 38, 542 56, 403 36, 559 484, 007 
EE Ea eee are 244 390 7 63, 126 82, 970 54, 100 585, 651 
in i s- SSS a 394 253 61,356 | 90,226 | 47, 199 706, 308 
Sr Sa See 253 394 242 | 65, 362 108,389 | 72, 523 780, 570 
all October__..._- Ay SREB <3 267 419 253 | 71,997 | 107,863 | 68, 730 915, 014 
November. _. oe ee 207 373 243 62, 399 101, 532 82, 571 739, 807 
December........-. pdedant atiediell 147 277 168 42,615 | 61,576 | 43, 605 458, 314 
ed 19411 | 
a a er 232 341 217 | 91, 562 | 109, 533 53, 915 659, 285 
th iT he 253 377 230 | 69,769 | 125,387| 64,909 1, 129, 556 
ae ga a ee 338 485 303 116, 320 176, 798 122, 848 1, 553, 860 
Jo, 5h. ame 395 577 381 | 510, 879 56A, 829 468, 390 7, 106, 126 
|, ET le a : exw 450 646 442 324, 544 420,983 | 339,234) 2, 182, 693 
Te FBS eae anna 340 544 365 141, 142 222, 891 144, 434 1, 468, 856 
a i 413 592 | 385 140, 155 218, 612 | 133, 518 | 1, 305, 136 
August. es sw Any Ae Am 439 637 | 451 208, 311 | 293, 405 238, 694 | 1, 756, 377 
GO eo. a. sa~--- tii 423 609 | - | 289,738 | 344, 449 202, 351 | 1, 885, 224 
ds SAT 405 598 | 26 | 198, 757 | 340, 855 | 234, 422 | 1, 888, 644 





ports may show slightly different figures for the various months due to corrections and 
additions memnpor A as later information is received. 


The largest strikes in progress during October, in terms of number 
of workers involved, were the “captive’’ coal-mine strike? which 
started in September and was resumed in October after expiration of 
a 30-day truce; a strike of 25,000 anthracite miners in eastern Pennsyl- 





‘ The Bureau’sstatistics exclude strikes lasting less than 1 day or involving fewer than 6 workers. 
? See Monthly Labor Review, January 192, p. 9. 
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vania which began September 9 and continued until October s: , ores 
wage strike of 20,000 Alabama coal miners from October 20 to 24. mat 
two short strikes in the steel industry (one at the Gary, Ind., work. In | 
of Carnegie Illinois Steel Corporation and the other at the plans of 
the Great Lakes Steel Corporation in the Detroit area) ; a 1-day s rik, 
at the B. F. Goodrich Co. in Akron, Ohio; and a strike of welders op 
the west coast. 

Slightly more than 1 percent of the employed wage earners i: q|] 
industries were involved in strikes during October (table 2). |) 
anthracite mining nearly 37 percent, and in bituminous-coal mining 


dur! 
tim: 
per 
mel 

, 
str 
wo! 


over 18 percent, of the employed workers were involved in strikes of i 
during the month. In the rubber products industries nearly 11 per- nea 
cent were involved. the 

em) 


TaBLe 2.—Workers Involved and Man-Days Idle During Strikes in October 194). 
Compared with Total Workers and Available Work 
































Men-days idle 7 
uring strikes |Man-day 
es Saas to! idle oTO 
otal man-days | dur 
— 1} Of work avail- S pal 
Industry or group involved able ? | Der em- ” 
in strikes 1 a we 
uring ee " 
October | October |January-| a tober St 
1941 1941 Octobe ri) 1941 the 
Percent | Percent Days ste 
All industries - - -- 1. 20 0. 29 0. 35 39 
All manufacturing groups. ...__..__- ‘1.98 52 53 “= 
Iron, steel, and their products excluding ea 4. 86 . 89 . 53 an 
Machinery, excluding transportation eqegeners .. . 67 .2 57 
Transportation equipment-__...__.___________-. 4.09 .71 1. 05 
Nonferrous metals and their products. .____. 1. 64 .78 . 52 | Ta 
Lumber and allied products__________- 1.98 268 .76 
Stone, clay, and glass products..____ __- 1. 02 . 42 . 83 
—_— =~ their Speen... Be NRA ae eet ee ee .99 .39 . 36 pear 
al . i ees ies . 90 . 30 . 33 
Wearin apparel __ ere, 1, 29 . 62 . 46 
Leather and its manufactures... _- 1.14 . 43 . 28 
Food and kindred products.........._.... 128 e2| 146 
Tobacco manufactures. -_-_-.-...._..___-- . 69 19 | . 52 
Paper and printing.__-_. er me. . 40 2 | .16 
Chemicals and allied products... 1, 26 . 57 | 31 
Rubber products____.-_._-_- > 10. 83 . 49 | . 46 
| 
Building and construction__..................-.---.-.-.-.-.-... . 39 .07 | 25 
Mining: 4 
Ree Dee are aqpatanmipialtiicmiers at REED 36. 95 3. 47 3.32 | - 3.8 All 
i anese bn ee 18. 11 3. 11 7. 82 
REE Tea Phe So . 40 . 06 | 7 Iro 
Quarrying and nonmetallic._................-- sonia tia 0 0 .07 











! “Employed workers” as used here includes all workers except those in occupations and professions 
where strikes rarely, ifever, occur. In general, the term “employed workers” includes all employees excep 
the following as grommet Government workers, agricultural earners on farms employing less th 4. 6, 
managerial supervisory employees, and certain groups which, because of the nature of their work. 
not or do not strike, such as teachers, clergymen, and domestic servants. Self-employed and unem))! we 
persons are, of course, excluded. 

3 “Total man-days of work available’”’ was estimated for 4 poses of this table by multiplying the * 
employed workers in each industry or group by the number of days worked by most employees | 
respective groups, 


The total idleness during strikes in October amounted to 0.2! 
percent of the available working time. The proportion varied 4 
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creat deal as between the various industry groups for which infor- 
mation is available, running to more than 3 percent in coal mining. 
In the 10-month period January through October 1941 the idleness 
during strikes amounted to 0.35 percent of the available working 
time with the greatest proportions in bituminous-coal mining (7.82 
on percent), anthracite mining (3.32 percent), and transportation equip- 
ment manufacturing (1.05 percent). 

During the first 10 months of the year the idleness during all 
strikes amounted to about eight-tenthsof a working day per employed 
worker.* In bituminous-coal mining there were nearly 15 man-days 
es of idleness per worker employed and in anthracite mining there were 
nearly 6. In quarrying and nonmetallic mining, on the other hand, 
the idleness amounted to only two-tenths of a working day per 
employed worker. 


Industries A ffected 


The greatest amount of idleness during strikes in any one industry 
group in October was in mining (371,000 man-days), caused princi- 
pally by the three coal-mining strikes referred to on page 413. There 
were 255,000 man-days of idleness in the iron and steel industries, 
ry- 186,000 in transportation-equipment manufacturing, and 167,000 in 
the textile industries (table 3). 

There were 54,620 workers involved in new strikes in the iron and 
steel industries (a larger number than in any other industry group), 
33,723 in transportation-equipment manufacturing, 26,397 in mining, 
and 16,240 in the rubber industries. 


Taste 3.—Strikes in October 1941, by Industry, with Comparative Man-Day Figures 
for the Preceding 2 Years 























] 
October 1941 Number of man-days 
meno idle —s the e 
Strikes begin- | 5.05.) ee Deri 
Industry ning in month | a ending with 
days idle |———______—_——— 
INum-| Workers | —- | Octoher | October 
ber | involved | — 1941 1940 
at eit ltl Ee a yaa! | 405 | 198, 757 |1, 888,644 | 22,029,011 | 7, 551, 586 
Iron, steel, and their products, excluding 7 “ebm __| 42 54,620 | 254,791 | 1,397,577 | 376, 564 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills... ___. 14 43,833 | 109, 456 462,374 | 114,312 
a: Deus, meee, weeners, and rivets....................]......]........- 24, 458 249 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings 1 100 ~ 1,200 | 55, 639 40, 482 
Cutlery (not including sav er and  piated aay), | 
and tools. “fF SS ea 1, 143 16, 316 | , 
it Forgings, iron and steel_.......____- ih RTD GLO Beat $s 1, 134 | 30, 785 | 4, 090 
2 ial LT a Sa 3 | 562 5, 154 | 12, 479 5, 381 
yi Plumbers’ supplies and fixtures____- 1 | 18 | 2, 553 | 73,917 | 27,832 
Steam and hot-water poeeng apparatus and steam | 
ii i aR il 4|/ 1,070) 6,316) 80, 869 23, 428 
ee ARR al a |} 8, 130 | 84, 30% 29, 081 
Structural and ornamental metal work...._._____- | 2] 1,573| 2,498 34,310 | 17,142 
Tin cans and other tinware.__._______._._.______-- = | 289 | 68, 437 143, 297 22, 200 
Tools (not including edge tools, machine tools, 
aR RR a RS a A ie ee 11, 662 | 5,045 . 
Wire and wire products..__...................-._- 6 1,517 | 26, 587 178, 078 10, 074 
— LE 9| 5,658 | 22,183 | 189,085 | 77,248 
a 


* See footnote 1 to table 2. 
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Tasie 3.—Strikes in October 1941, by Industry, with Comparative Man-Day Fi gure. TaBl 
for the Preceding 2 Years—Continued 
: — 
October 1941 | ae. of m: 
Sains t 
Strikes begin- | Number “mon Der 
oid a ending wi: 
Industry ning in month | ¢¢ man- g 
ae 
Num-| Workers er October | | 
ber | involved month 1941 
Machinery, excluding transportation equipment_._____. 29 6, 322 99,318 | 2,236, 052 44, 194 Food : 
Agricultural implements___......-...-.....__-- 3 777 10, 901 493, 675 | 8 O07 B 
Cash registers, adding machines, and typewriters. EE Fs Te ee aE 88, 691 15: B 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies ____- 7 1, 493 47,714 546, 453 | » 15 B 
Engines, turbines, tractors, and water wheels_____.|...___|_._...---_}--.------- 24, 806 | 2. 634 C 
Foundry and machine-shop products_-_-___.___- 9 1, 267 15, 664 734, 999 | 4. WR C 
Machine tools (power driven)..............___.__- 3 802 2, 406 116, 852 | 7. 298 F 
Radios and ne a oe BRAT EB 3 686 1, 909 55, 487 748 Ic 
Textile machinery and parts. \ ee oO, SS aS 4, 206 g) 
ep log et at EAI De Se 4 1, 297 20, 724 170, 883 2 318 S 
() 
Pemeeee EE es a eee ae 20 $3,723 | 185,917 | 2,271,379 | 1, 284 59) 
BM gD! Anthea 4 1, 974 8, 344 132, 855 | 1, 402 Toba 
Automobiles, bodies and | parts <add Ahh Binet 5 1, 450 59,337 | 1,182,445 | 1, 154, sx C 
Cars, electric- and steam- read es — C 
oi edtinse omen nian medion 2 1, 307 5, 355 218, 299 R74 C 
EET EE TS PRE TET fy SS EEE SEE | OP Oe 2 761 1, 140 
Shipbuilding. ._........___. se) 28,992 | 112,120 729, 730 507 Pape: 
BREESE EE EL ET ee See RO, PPS ee Peer ee nee 6, 910 RAN - 
Nonferrous n\etals and their products _._........______- 13 4, 350 65, 735 452, 374 217, 660 I 
Aluminum manufactures_.................._..._--. 1 225 2, 015 97, 692 2, 70 
t Brass, bronze, and copper products. ____ 4 3, 555 53, 102 138, 302 2, 544 
{ Clocks, watches, and other time-recording ee... 1c 33, 829 11 { 
i J ewelry O° a OP SR Lae Per Pee ee ee See Tee Pe eee 5, 687 44 
; ee ec eue 1 9 63 48, 456 754 Cher 
a, Silverware and plated ware_..._............._____. 1 50 180 32, 164 | 24, 29 ( 
Smeltin ng and refining—copper, lead, and zinc_____ sins Ehndiaiadaecaialneaoevateniadat 2,710 ), 30 ( 
B Stamped and enameled ware___.._..__.__._______- 3 395 6, 423 52, 024 S18 
; Rt GRR To 5 an ee ARR mp see, emai 3 116 3, 952 41, 510 822 
: Lumber and allied products ___.____..-_._____...-..__- 29 8,663 | 146,942 | 1,387, 697 649, 05 ] 
a a ere aes ee od 10 2, 726 60, 731 338, 915 8, 644 
Millwork and planing _- pal tases “4 5 3, 123 24, 068 117, 341 8. 837 
a Sawmills and logging camps. 18 POPs 3 722 22, 295 775, 004 s4 
} nine cubis caer ll 2, 092 39, 848 156, 347 7 f 
} Stone, clay, and glass products__...._.........._.______. 12 2, 584 $4, 211 635,481 | 205, 387 Rub 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_____- band ; ; 2 377 5, 741 173, 046 yg 
Cement. EE A TE, Sees cr eo. em Oe Waenbhe 1, 587 19, 745 282 
ps _ re 5 , 485 7, 492 116, 318 75 | 
5§ Marble, granite, slate, and other products... == |---| ee i ae 190 v ; 
| ahi 8 Ct EN 2 410 8, 871 116, 720 i, § Misc 
cs cease 3 312 10, 520 209, 462 ),9 
(oe 
i Textiles and their products______._.__._.__.___.._.._.___. 33 7,281 | 167,464 | 1,530,699 | 698, 490 
EEE ESSER TS £1 a ean ee 14 3, 866 80, 063 891, 407 241, 28 
z nn nesccncuews 2 601 4, 405 6, 429 3, 267 
Sap ie SSS as ae 3 1,469 | 33,726 380, 961 837 Extr 
i 0 St EES EES, ae Wierets reek, 1, 123 8 
Dyeing and finishing textiles.._.._....._.__. 1 154 5, 502 45, 202 69 
) EE oe cnn none newase-- 1 9 36 60, 674 8 
+ Woolen and worsted goods. . ae es a 3 1, 200 16, 415 222, 809 | 2, 604 
f ee . — - 4 433 19, 979 174, 209 , 4,38 
é be lec A el 19 3, 415 87, 401 639, 292 457, 21 
Clothing, men’s _. Oe ee Peal 1 31 4, 996 28, 904 | 
g Chime Wee 661 5, 226 146, 460 | Tra 
by Corsets and allied garments ---------------.-. saa aibcdie aiastacienee 35, 336 46, 585 | 
py Men’s furnishings. .............._- eas 1 217 4, 557 36, 774 | 
2 Hats, caps, and millinery Se RP ee sail 2 43 2, 120 16, 582 | 18 
te Shirts and collars........_......_._.. 1 jal 1 139 2, 693 57, 704 
us A pe aaa al Ai 2 647 | 15, 506 114, 767 : 
ae chine Reni wneidinatiabes aadtdhinabinn 4 1, 244 14, 842 185, 604 | 
el AE aE a ee 2 433 2, 125 5,912 685 
ve Leather and its manufactures__-....._................-. 10 2, 921 31, 827 200, 225 4, 504 
i in setts cemechateliitpnaityonrdittenaiédntien 2 535 7, 103 107, 064 2 
i es a oe Be a ho liana 1 200 3, 212 47, 391 Tra 
E Other leather goods...................---- acsiceeat’ $1 S21 [oe 45, 770 


a 
- 
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res Tanit 3.—Strikes in October 1941, by Industry, with Comparative Man-Day Figures 
for the Preceding 2 Years—Continued 
i EE | 
: | October 1941 | Number of man-days 
D os idle ee the ¥ 
Strikes begin- | cumber|  ‘endi Perio 
: i ending with— 
Industry ning in month af man. | 
days idle ac pa 
Num-) Workers ae October October 
ber involved | eee 1941 1940 
a | a —— See + 
| | 
‘194 Food and kindred products_-_.........................- 26 7,676 | 144,016 942,260 | 130, 500 
007 Bakin@is.2c-=..-~.<5-- . 2 we 7 5, 338 75, 476 | 236, 919 | 29, 665 
153 Beverages. <-~<--------- . . 2 97 1, 785 25, 025 2 579 
15 Butter... ined . Er ~) See =e yp 1, 416 564 
624 Cal sning and preserving saieale 4 267 5, 120 129, 398 44, 044 
ORE ynfectionery - ae. we 3 | 153 | 12,940 57, 480 | 13, 400 
8p Fi. ur and grain mills.....-..................--.-. 1 | 21] 2,475 17, 461 3, 215 
748 Ice cream... .. saedwa . | a | 5 O01 
Slaughtering and meat | packing beak ‘ 3 | 54 23, 295 192, 527 22, 729 
318 Sugar refining, cane. eS SRS | 160, 899 | 
too te OES Se Ce oe 6 | 1, 746 | 22, 916 90, 234 | 12, 411 
$21 | | | 
42 Tobacco manufactures. ___.___.._....__----.-.-.-.--.-. | $s] 639 | 4,052] 99,880 89, 809 
83 Chewing and ae tobacco and snuff_____- lowtagel 6s 18 
Cigars......--.-- Z oe 2 | 318 RAG 96, 694 89, 791 
874 Cigarettes. ....-.- wh i | 1 | 321 | 3, 186 | 3, 186 
597 Paper and printing. ...........- 2 Pee tere Seer | 3 2, 225 36, 158 226,632 | 118,332 
RRS Boxes, paper - - - - - mers © eouskbgainl , | 2 | 287 | 1, 067 | 33, 597 39, 298 
Cf SE SS ae 1 | 270 10, 330 | 36, 518 | 22, ORS 
880 Printing and publishing: | 
706 SR TE SE ee ee - aS , = 39, 165 | 6, 251 
544 Newspapers and namemnene eet neg. Fal eS 4 | 1,551 | 23, 460 | 34, 000 12, 612 
1] Otel. Fits osecawnes = ‘ 4 117 | 1, 301 | 83, 352 37, 186 
$4 
754 Chemicals and allied products__.......__.______. aon ae | 1, 991 | 64,719 | 336,772 172, 888 
295 Chemicals_--- aaa | 30, 400 170,933 | 14,704 
, Cottonseed—oil, cake, and meal_______- 2 | 140 | 1, 720 3, 141 12, 845 
818 Druggists’ preparations __- Sinecione = 2 1 230 | 2, 760 | 3, 623 1,010 
82 ek oo cence Joumtmen we | . 6, OR2 | 3, 033 
Fertilizers __.-- ‘ e Poon! 1. 566 | 401 
058 Paints and varnishes _- nee 7m be 3 | 838 18, 279 | 41, 741 10, 578 
644 Petroleum refining aia 1 | 375 | 2, 406 | 7, 577 9, 747 
837 Rayon and allied products &5, 000 
S47 Soap 7 a = as | ia 334 500 
7 Other... __. / WG) ie. 498 | 9,154] 101,775 35, 070 
387 ES TT Sie AIST PS RE eae be eee -| 2| 16,240 | 16, 856 | 158, 585 83, 703 
904 Rubber boots and shoes OPC PT a reo we 19, 753 | 690 
282 Rubber tires and inner tubes___. sada vid 1] 16,212] 16,212 | 68, 684 67, 268 
7 Sees 1 28 | 644 70, 148 15, 745 
Rs | 
59 Miscellaneous manufacturing -_--_......___.__._---_----- 24 2,700 | 30,407 | 315, 941 200, 421 
x05 Electrie light, power, and manufactured ee 1 30 480 | 12, 679 2, 356 
Broom and brush sa all : . 1 7 470 10, 820 1, 355 
490 Furriers and fur factories _ __- 1 30 570 | 9, 648 33, 663 
oN J BO a aS a ail an i 21 2, 593 28, S87 282, 794 163, 047 
837 a a ee 9 26, 397 $70, 753 6, 648, 388 321, 436 
8 Coal mining, anthracite l 606 57, 329 429, 344 107, 419 
69 Coal mining, bituminous daa 5 | 25,441 312, 300 6, 174, 987 197, 463 
58 Metalliferous mining - - Wa Fs) 3 | 350 1, 124 31, 178 11, 942 
604 Quarrying and nonmetallic mining — | : 7, 582 3, 220 
8 Crude petroleum prneens- j soe set Jad 2, 504 
21 OO ii 2, 793 1, 392 
? | | 
819 Transportation and communication..........._..___- 19 | $3,249 | 43,760 389, 975 831, 851 
(2 Water transportation. ____ Bie debts 3 | 213 | 1, 153 74, 034 383, 885 
78 Motortruck transportation.........._._____- Le 1,590} 15,792 162,800 | 175,776 
Motorbus transportation. __._____- eae 1 | 154 5, 662 67, 247 12, 370 
474 Taxicabs and miscellaneous sahieilina 24, 541 241, 065 
752 Electric railroad... ___- aot ; a . 35, 274 779 
mee railroad 1 790 | 19,300 21, 203 568 
688 Telephone and telegraph __- 2 331 1, 491 2, 577 16, 504 
Radio enneetng 2 and transmitting l 171 362 532 814 
O4 OUR 1 ERPS ’ . + 1, 767 
Ce 50 7,430 | 96,618 985, 701 408, 177 
Wholesale....._____- ; 14 | 2,554 | 27,473 149, 524 90, 066 
ee : ea ert 36 | 4,876 | 69,145 836, 177 318, 111 
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Tasie 3.—Strikes in October 1941, by Industry, with Comparative Man-Day } ig 
for the Preceding 2 Years—Continued 


ures 





























October 1941 Number of mo:-4s. 
idle Soring 12. 
Strikes begin- | umber | oe, Peo 
ending w 
Industry ning in month of men- 
y idle 
Num-| Workers} S88 | October | O-tohe 
ber | involved | Month 1941 14 
Domestic and personal service__............._.._.._.-- 19 2, 606 59, 863 296, 111 196, 551 
Hotels, restaurants, and boarding houses...______- 11 2, 152 41, 940 168, 255 63. 8 
Personal service, barbers, beauty parlors.......___- 2 232 10, 919 46, 667 "7 
Ne alte Rll, se I 3 84 504 53, 415 OT Sep 
Dyeing, cleaning, and pressing..............._____- 2 103 7 9, 033 BS 24 
Elevator and maintenance workers — not 
attached to specific industry)........____- 1 35 5, 645 17, 973 9 
we Ra ac vine ell ateiva aeea e aESS: Pl Ee a eee: 768 
I 2 89 251 37, 659 24. 096 
Recreation and amusement___..............._.__-- 1 81 243 26, 266 19, 689 
RS AR EE CR SAE ntti tales in tala cea glide tilaion 640 1, 34¢ 
Semiprofessional, attendants, and helpers__ RX 1 s s 10, 753 | 3. 068 
Dales eee. 33 6, 255 30, 000 944, 632 453, 498 
Buildings, exclusive of PWA 28 5, 618 25, 927 890, 528 72,7 
All other construction (bridges, ‘docks, ‘ete., “and 
PWA buil a DSR Cee 7 Se 5 637 4, 073 54, 104 | 81, 297 
EE a a a 2 63 483 398,895 | 244, 304 
RE A iE IE SA eS TATE Se a 2 63 483 394,179 | 95,79 
Sacer en Mall sce TE, LTE ae Teed: SEF aR | SRE 4,716 | 148, 6 
WPA and relief projects....................--..---_. 4, BR Ra ata $3,434) 3,454 
Other nonmanufacturing industries... =| 7 733.| 4,503 | 192,662 | 32, 095 
States Affected 


There was more idleness during strikes in Pennsylvania (292,()0() 
man-days) in October than in any other State, largely because of the 
coal-mining disputes referred to previously (table 4). New York had 
nearly 275,000 man-days of idleness, the largest amounts resulting 
from strikes of bakery drivers in New York City and shipyard workers 
in Brooklyn. Michigan had over 211,000 man-days of idleness, th 
largest amount resulting from the strike at the Great Lakes Stee! 
Corporation in the Detroit area. Alabama had 159,000, due largely to 
the strike of coal miners. 

There were more than 27,000 workers involved in new strikes in 
Indiana during October, 26,500 in Alabama, 25,900 in Ohio, and 
25,100 in New York. The greatest number of new strikes in any 
State was 90 in New York. Pennsylvania had 44, California 31, and 
Ohio 29. 
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Taste 4.—Strikes in October 1941, by States, with Comparative Man-Day Figures for 
the Preceding 2 Years 
_ 
: — Number of man-days idle 
Strikes beginning - : 
in October 1941 Number of | uring the 12-month 
man-day. period ending with— 
State . ys 
idle during |— 
Number Workers October October October 
P involved 1941 1940 

4] States. ....------ 1405 | 198,757 1, 888, 644 22, 029, 011 | 7, 551, 586 
J eRIDG. .ncdamessannsa ce on eceonerce+s-- 13 26, 518 159, 496 811, 555 32, 298 
ArigOBA. ....--------- 1 150 18, 173 2, 385 
arkansas. .....-------- ° 2 2, 839 10, 979 51, 126 83, 157 
(aes once en 31 9, 667 88, 038 1, 761, 75 604, 718 
ee eee et 55, 233 | 2, 293 
Connecticut --------- 5 606 8,7 53, 210 73, 141 
Delaware...--------------------- 1 150 300 54, 773 10, 743 
District of Columbia- 1 23 161 26, 052 13, 582 
ae 7 RE hen 4 121 1, 438 44, 737 94, 836 
G6GRIB..congcasccncs---- 3 2, 590 18, 702 78, 448 38, 712 
SDD. . .cdseousesees 1 82 565 10, 706 2,615 
oS Se eee 23 5, 619 125, 306 1, 533, 660 468, 907 
Se, ae eee 14 27, 452 68, O80 659, 743 250, 802 
a SP 3 295 3, 437 234, 101 20, 796 
en en etnws : 2 230 1, 023 24, 598 2, 800 
Kentucky. .--- 7 813 23, 426 736, 643 30, 445 
Louisiana. . --- - 4 564 11, 674 66, 687 38, 198 
Es tthe We adeno 1 14 168 44, 870 2, 423 
Maryland... _----- : 4 667 5, 329 162, 060 138, 233 
Massachusetts. .-- - - - - 4 763 24, 729 483, 084 257, 465 
Michigan... ..._---- 27 16, 323 211, 386 1, 870, 590 1, 250, 748 
0 4 115 3, 579 82, 264 106, 806 
Mississippi... ...--- : 2 3, 638 10, 448 20, 819 21, 059 
ee... 11 1, 409 27, 953 281, 854 287, 154 
oe 2 15 36 7, 495 7,179 
| weenusniinwibdinenlodkteheseiasscasena acon 3, 929 1, 682 
Ss, ‘ EE a es 1, 409 1, 056 
New Hampshire---- --- 2 393 1, 893 16, 808 5, 916 
Now a0. -.-..- 28 5, 763 121, 087 973, 880 372, 088 
TE Kae Pe . Ts : 26, 260 6, 276 
Na .......... 90 25, 095 274, 834 2, 131, 257 1, 220, 005 
North Carolina-_-----_- 5 1, 916 16, 027 127, 583 86, 992 
North Dakota_._.__---- Bs Sh oe eee, Ee : 1, 899 1,156 
eS aad 29 25, 921 142, 265 1, 249, 349 292, 424 
Oklahoma...........--- oad 2 332 647 9, 258 19, 006 
ee 4 530 6, 226 188, 840 103, 717 
Pennsylvania..........--- 44 19, 445 292, 105 3, 914, 433 794, 895 
ESS Se ee 2 584 4, 454 80, 930 17, 794 
ET a Re ae Cae 1 184 396 34, 012 54, 817 
i tLe A. ic aabielinsedibapes os fi 2, 216 6, 052 241 
oll ES 11 1, 652 53, 247 435, 068 52, 731 
QO ee 8 3, 657 23, 432 149, 012 73, 976 
Uleteeslo.......... 2 111 1, 266 42, 916 | 1, 837 
Ll Pe ee 621 2, 537 | 8, 901 
i “a 4 1, 343 6, 350 219, 567 | 145, 260 
Washington_......_. 7 10, 032 67, 545 759, 149 | 280, 184 

West Virginia... -_. pale 6 950 62, 988 1, 734, 898 49, 27 
oi oo ckewcsreennasee 4 186 5, 428 | 531, 130 119, 708 
_ . SAS AM EIMESE SRR Ra SSS SRA RISES Ee 4, 600 150 








_' The sum of this column is more than 405. This is due to the fact that 10 strikes which extended across 
State lines have been counted in this table as separate strikes in each State affected, with the proper allocation 
of number of workers involved and man-days idle. 


Number of Workers Involved 


There was an average of 568 workers per strike in the 3,679 disputes 


beginning in the first 10 months of the year. 


The average per strike 


in those beginning in the month of October was 491 workers. Slightly 


4384714210 
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more than half (52 percent) of the strikes beginning in the 10-moy)) 
period involved less than 100 workers each, 40 percent iny ved 
between 100 and 1,000 workers each, and 8 percent involved 1,()00 o, 
more workers (table 5). There were 10,000 or more workers iny oly, 


work ( 
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charg’ 
in each of 27 strikes in the latter group, four of which were new strikes Good 
beginning in October. Abe 
TaBie 5.—Strikes Beginning in the First 10 Months of 1941, by Industry Group and we 
Number of Workers Involved wage 
In 
| Number of strikes in which the number o rker strike 
| involved was— 
NOES hs BAERS HS. bi tre a due | 
Industry group Total 6 2» 100 250 500 | 1,000! 5, 00 shop, 
and | and | and | and | and | and | and ‘'. ; 
under} under} under) under under) under) und: ~— of th 
20 100 250 500 1, 000 | 5, 000) 10,0090 OVer : 
una OEE: SIP y : prim: 
All industries: | inclu: 
Number.___- Siac OPPS Oh 3, 679 | 593 |1, 309 754 425 301 249 | 2 7 : 
Pustems...........:.......--.---.----] BAO] 16.1 | 35.5 | 20.5 | 11.6) 82 6.8) 0° ; orev 
Manufacturing we, ae 7 ot Bes a. ‘ path 
Iron, steel, and their products, excluding | 
machinery. ser 312 13 67 76 63 43 40 7 
Machinery, excluding transportation 
git dittlinin~ ao dnbiniicoesa 7 262 16 G4 7 46 36 | 21 | 
Transportation equipment ; 156 4 24 28 18 32) 37 | 7 
Nonferrous metals and their products......| 108| 17| 33| 25] 16| 5| i1| 
Lumber and allied products......_..______| 259 24 gs 80 32; 18 6 | 
Stone, clay, and glass products..........._.| 121 11 48 32 13 | s 9 | 
Textiles and their products... | 425| 64| 146| 83/ | 40/ 31\| 
Leather and its manufactures ______- ee 7 30 12 15 323i $63 
Food and kindred products _______- 227 42 87 44 22 19} 12] 
Tobacco manufactures Siegen ti bel _§ RFP ee BSS 2 1 1 | 4 | 
Paper and printing _. 116 30 40 29 11 oh 
Chemicals and allied products — 72 s 31 14 11 4 4 | 
Rubber products. Bhd | 39 3 8 6 7 10 3 | 
Miscellaneous manufacturing - - 143 28 58 33 13 8 | 3 
Nonmanufacturing | | 
Extraction of minerals_-___.._.._____._....- | 122 5| 27 17; 22] 21 21 | 
Transportation and communication... ___ | 207 39 90 50 10 ll 6 
(NO Sikor Gk aE BENE | 349) 119| 156 40 21 5 8 
Domestic and personal service _ a ae 58 73 31 4 6 6 | 
Professional service. __- Re NR me 7 13 2 1 inl 
Building and construction... =| = 342 68 | 132 74 34 13; 14} 
Agriculture and fishing.............. | 23 1 11 6 1 2 | 2 | 
W PA and relief projects. haath bbl 4 2 1 _y aaa ae |-- 
Other nonmanufacturing industries | 103 27 42 22 4 1 7 




















Causes of Strikes 


About 37 percent of the workers involved in the October strikes 
were concerned primarily with issues of wages and hours; 29 percent 
were striking primarily over union-organization issues; and 34 percen! 
were involved in strikes over plant working conditions, questions of 
jurisdiction, union rivalry, or other grievances (table 6). Included : 
the latter group were two rather large stoppages. One was at tl 
Gary, Ind., works of the Carnegie-Iilinois Steel Corporation, wher 
the cranemen struck because of the company’s discontinuing thi 
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Onth HR work of relief cranemen after the hot weather, resulting in a reduction 
of force. The other, a 1-day strike at the B. F. Goodrich Co. plants 
1) or #¥, Akron, Ohio, was a protest against the company’s failure to dis- 
ved HM charge two employees accused of beating a union organizer near the 
rikes HB Goodrich plant at Oaks, Pa. 

About 52 percent of the new strikes in October were primarily 
over union-organization issues, and 35 percent were disputes over 
wage-and-hour issues, principally wage increases. 

_ In the 10-month period, January to October 1941, half of the 3,679 
strikes, including 33% percent of the total workers involved, were 
due principally to the issues of union recognition, closed or union 
shop, discrimination, or other union-organization matters; 36 percent 
of the strikes, including 49 percent of the workers involved, were 
primarily over wage-and-hour issues; and 14 percent of the strikes, 
including 17 percent of the workers involved, were over various 
grievances, including questions of jurisdiction, union rivalry, sym- 
pathy, and many specific grievances over conditions of work. 
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TaBLeE 6.—Strikes Beginning in October 1941, by Major Issues Involved, with 
Cumulative Figures for the Period, January—October 1941 












































Strikes beginning in October | Strikes beginninz in the period, 
1941 January-October 1941 

Major issue Per- | wa | ued Per- 

Num-| cent | Workers; cent | Num-/| cent | Workers | cent 

ber of j|involved| of ber | of |involved| of 

total total total | total 

| 

All issueS............-.-...-.--..--.------| 405 | 100.0 | 198, 757 | 100.0 | 3,679 | 100.0 |2, 001, 177 100. 0 
Wages and hours._.-_- aoe : 141 34.8 74, 724 37.6 | 1,326 36.0 |1, 082, 408 | 49.3 
Wage increase - a ek ee --| 126] 31.1 66,890 | 33.6 | 1, 158 31.4 959,902 | 45.8 
Wage decrease ; S 2.0 3, 300 1.7 55 1.5 39,515 | 1.9 
Wage increase, hour decrease_______ 7 1.7 4, 534 2.3 106 2.9 32, 734 1.6 

pp gS Eee ee eee eee 7 a 257 | (') 
Union orgamization.._.__...........-... an ok tae 52.1 57, 033 28.7 | 1,832 | 49.8 699,582 | 33.5 
Recognition -_ _____- Es get 35 8.6 4, 983 2.5 329 8.9 | 184, 899 8.8 
Recognition and wages _ Pver'' ee 88 | 21.7 16, 085 8.1 723 19.6 | 204, 004 | 9.8 

Reoneaition and hours xa Ais ais tebe GA Re 2 ~ = 46} (1) 
ee ecognition, wages, and hours... __ }--- | 49| 1,936] 1.0| 107) 5.4] 24,839! 1.2 
Discrimination === <---_- wer easy 4,188} 21) 162} 44 40,076 | 1.9 
ee pope bargaining position. __- 6 5] 11,293 5.7 80 2.2 85, 179 4.1 
Cl or union shop_____..........-- 35 8.6 |}. 16,970 8.5 303 8.2 | 141, 654 6.8 
ot es ia ocoepewsesssctic 3 7 1, 578 .8 36 1.0 18, 885 .9 
kes Miscellaneous. _..._. peatameanshieesaeu 53.| 13.1 | 67,000) 33.7| 521 | 14.2) 359,187 | 17.2 
. es a Ra re Bb > 760 4) 3) .9 | 32, 224 1.5 
ont Rival unions or factions_..._... <== ~13 7,766) 3.9) 150) 41] 112,500| 5.4 
Jurisdiction 2- = Res wed SOE x .5 16, 834 8.5 | 76 2.1; 26,411 1.3 
ant JU ae Ss ae” 25 6.2 | 41,640) 20.9; 251) 6.8] 187,304) 9.0 

- Not reported____- 2S = Ah, BS Oe aes es OF 11 | 3 748 | (!) 





' Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
' It is probable that the figures here given do not include all jurisdictional strikes. Due to the local nature 
of these disputes, it is difficult for the Bureau to find out about all of them. 
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Labor Organizations Involved PaBLl 


About 53 percent of the strikes beginning in the first 10 months 9: §§— 
the year involved unions affiliated with the American Federat oy of 
Labor. These strikes included one-fourth of the total workers jp. 
volved (table 7). Unions affiliated with the Congress of Indust rial 
Organizations were involved in 38 percent of the strikes, inchiding 
about 69 percent of the total workers involved in all strikes beg, ining 
during this period. 

In about 4 percent of the strikes, rival unions were involved. Most 
of these were A. F. of L. versus C. I. O., although in some eases yp. 
affiliated organizations were contesting each other or an-A. F. of [, a: 
or C. I. O. union. i 


TaBLe 7.—Strikes Beginning in the First 10 Months of 1941, by Affiliations of Labor 
Organizations Involved 





Strikes Workers involved Paper 





Labor organization involved . — o-_ 
Number Pegcent of | Number Percent 














| 

Gata casdeinteeiinnsauscetass..--~--2-504---2 3, 679 | 100.0 | 2,091, 177 | 100 a 
American Federation of Labor. + tela 1, 965 53.4 532, 066 95.4 Trade 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 1, 387 37.7 | 1,431,905 | 68 Dom 
Unaffiliated unions....._.._- : 58 1.6 24, 766 | 1? de 
Railroad brotherhoods. - 2 = 82 Buil 
hia on onnsidt cnguuntpoonvebdnwus<eus 141 3.8 81, 491 Ag 
Ni, ae a cteiah onsale ne snsapiedn ahead 15 4 _ 2,995 Othe 
ek re ok vation cccumaeabe 109 3.0 17, 697 ‘ we 
Organization involved, ‘but ty pe not reported _- ea 1 (1) 7 aun 
Sea pUN edd tadltidbenancccenctcconcsacebenucs 1 (?) 168 | 











1 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


Duration of Strikes 






; : ; ; , pel 
The average duration of the 3,616 strikes ending in the first 10 


months of 1941 was 18 calendar days. About 41 percent of thes 
strikes were terminated in less than a week after they began, 43 percent 
lasted from a week up to a month, and 16 percent were in progress for 
a month or longer (table 8). In the last group there were 97 strikes 
(2.7 percent of the total) which lasted 3 months or more. Most of 
these were small strikes, only 11 involving 500 or more workers. 
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taste 3.—Strikes Ending in the 10-Month Period, January—October 1941, by Industry 
Group and Duration 





hs E sarap 
’ of Number of strikes with duration of— 























| 
D of | —_— F spaias Se - ——__ _—__ 
° | | 

S i- Industry group | Total Less hoy Y%and| land | 2and 

trial | 'than1| less |, less less | less months 

‘trial | | week \than}s| han! ‘than 2 | than 3 orunate 

ding | | month| tame months; months 

hing r | 
4]] industries: | 

ee as ©. ee 911 659 | 388 06 07 

r RI pe 8 abies UO eh N } 100.0} 40.5| 25.2] 182] 10.7| 27 2.7 

Os _—_—_—_———= | Athen cere = =| 
t Manufacturing | | | | 
} un- 
- iron, steel, and their products, excluding ma- 

f L ANG Te tiidinnarnrbnncnknsndpeeeicasi 300 | 150 7: 38 | 30 7 2 
Machinery, excluding transportation equipment.-| 255 85 70 53 | 33 10 | 4 
Transportation equipment _-_--_-_.__........-..-- 154 7 4 | 22 7 1 
Nonferrous metals and their products__-_-----__-- 105 32 34 24 | 11 l 3 
Lumber and allied products._.............- OSE 7 58 71 | 37 7 13 

Labor Stone, clay, and glass products ee eee eee ee eee ne 116 31 33 22 | 16 y 5 
Textiles and their products _......._._-- BE ie? Ay 412 147 107 89 | 45 | 8 16 
Leather and its manufactures... ............__.-- 75 | 22 27 15 | 9 l l 
Food and kindred products... ..............-. ---| 233 89; 54 | 47 | 25 9 ) 

ay Tobacco manufactures... -.................--.-.- 2) See 2 | 2 —- 

- Paper and ER 25330 - <2 sgeemeetaresineiand 113 40 | 21 21 24 | 5 2 

‘ Chemicals and allied products_._................ 69 20 | 22 | 12 12 | -" 3 

— NET enenmnsons 39 18 10 | 4 | 5 | 1 1 

ies Miscellaneous manufacturing. ---- ~~~ -—- —----| 189] 45) 37] a9 a] 5] 2 

al } 

= Nonmanufacturing | | 

in | 

100 Extraction of minerals..................-.--....-- 121 66) 26 12 | 10 4 3 

. Transportation and communication__............| 206 109 48 | 31 | 13 | 3 2 
Trade... ne ce Ce) |; uu 11 

r Domestic and personal service........_______- 177| 79| 30| 3 12 | 5 9 
i. <A WIR UREA Boe} ey 5 | 3 1 | 1 2 
Building and construction... ____ ae 342 174 | 90 44 23 | 5 6 
Agriculture and fishing...... .. -..............-.-.. 23 il 8 | 2 1 l 
pe 5 2 1 | 5 me ] 
Other nonmanufacturing industries..._..._.____- 101 | 52 | 23 | 11 ll 3 l 





Methods of Negotiating Settlements 


Government officials or boards assisted in the settlement of 53 
percent of the strikes ending in the period, January to October (table 
9). About 72 percent of the total workers involved were included in 
these strikes. The National Defense Mediation Board assisted 
the settlement of 68 of these strikes, which included 488,374 workers. 
Employers and union representatives negotiating directly settled_34 
percent of the strikes including about one-fourth of the total workers 
involved. In 10 percent of the strikes, including less than 4 percent 
of the workers involved, no formal settlements were reached. In 
these strikes the workers either returned on the employers’ terms or 
lost their jobs entirely when new workers were hired or the plants were 
closed or moved to other localities. 
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TaBie 9.—Methods of Negotiating Settlements of Strikes Ending in the 10-Month Pericg [aBL! 
January—October 1941 



























— —— = 
Strikes Workers in 
Settlement negotiations carried on by— x 
Number | me of Number 
|” ip ea ARE III at SE | 3, 616 | 100.0 | 2,002, 715 ' 
Employers and workers directly___........--- cory 78 20 abt 9, 345 
Employers and representatives of open workers | 
hind dR eA neckh as deenndngoeds shepe 1, 224 33.8 482, 929 
Government officials or boards -_------.----- 1, 917 53. 1 1, 433, 482 "1 
Private conciliators or arbitrators. _-__-_-- : 32 9 3, 959 4]] issu 
Terminated without formal settlement Ss | 370 | 10. 2 | 73, 000 ‘ Wa 
| | Un 
Results of Strikes 
About 42 percent of the strikes ending in the first 10 months of th. ss 
year resulted in substantial gains to the workers (table 10). Thes Un 
Mi 


strikes included 41 percent of the total workers involved. In 3 
percent of the strikes, involving 43 percent of the workers, compromis 
settlements were reached. There were little or no gains to workers as i 
a result of 14 percent of the strikes, which included 6 percent of th W 
total workers involved. Mi 


TaBLe 10.—Results of Strikes Ending in the 10-Month Period, January-October 194) 




















| Strikes | Workers involved . W 
Result | : | saillederss Ba. same M 
| Number | total Number total “a 
IR canecihcailieatnns | 3, 616 ais | 100. 0 | 2, 002, 71 
“i Substantial gains to workers. - | 153] es 42.4. re "920, 250 { 7 
Partial gains or compromises. -----_- 1, 303 | 36.0. 864, 396 AC 
: Litt of to eln n ror settlements. ....__- 215 9 | 10 02 
ae oe ord | baa | ee 
| | | T 
TH. 
Table 11 shows the results of strikes ending in the first 10 months ¥% 
: of 1941 in relation to the major issues involved. There were mo! oth 
"i union-organization strikes won and lost than wage-and-hour strikes lock 
, but fewer, proportionately, were compromised. There was a slightly an 
. larger proportion of workers involved in the successful wage-an«(-how dur 
strikes than in the successful union-organization disputes, but about ial 
the same proportion of workers in each group were involved in th a 
i strikes which were compromised and in those which were lost. pi 
: The results of about 7 percent of the strikes, including nearly 7 
| percent of the workers involved, were indeterminate and could not He) 
evaluated in terms of gains or losses to all workers involved. \/any il 
of these were jurisdictional or rival union strikes. Bom 
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rapte | 1.—-Results of Strikes Ending in the 10-Month Period, January—October 1941, 


in Relation to Major Issues Involved 





Strikes resulting in— 





























che = i , ; | Jurisdic- 
\fajor issue Total | Substan- | Partial Little | tion, rival | Inde - 
| tial gains or or no | unionor | ter- Not 
gains to | compro- | gains to | “faction sainaie reported 
| | workers mises | workers | settlements 
———————E = -_ — — ' 
| Strikes 
‘eu l 2a 7” ‘ 

\l) issueS..------------------] 3,616] 1,528] 1,303 | 508 | 215 48 14 
Wages and hours 1, 306 587 | 580 133 |_.-.- 4 2 
Union organization 1, 793 | 851 607 | _ . ey 18 2 
Miscellaneous -- 517 | 90 116 | 60 | 215 26 10 

=e — — ' SS ad 
| Percentage distribution 
iw > Ferns | OP ay . 

aN 1690068 . .{. cctanséoo- | 100. 0 | 42.4 36. 0 14.0 | 5.9 1.3 0.4 
Wages and hours__- | 100. 0 | 44.9 44.4 10. 2 | 3] 2 
Union organization 100. 0 | 47.4 33.9 eG Beinn 1.0 | 1 
Miscellaneous... - - | 100. 0 17.4 | 22. 4 11.6 | 41.7 5.0 | 1.9 

| " Sow «it “ ane 
Workers involved 
K iy | re ; 

Al ipGes.. . cheeks. , |2, 002,715 | 820,250 | 864, 396 124, 658 121,202 | 70,729 1, 480 
Wages and hours____- |1, 026, 620 | 486, 695 | 478, 787 58,614 |........---.| 2,323 | 201 
Union organization ____. 634,087 | 266,997 | 293,897 | 42,989 |. 30, 170 34 
Miscellaneous... _- | 342008| 66,558 | 91, 712 | 28,055 |" 121, 202 38, 236 1, 245 

ee ie en aha so con TE SE 
Percentage distribution 

All issuesS.......2------.-----| 100.0 41.0) 43.1 6.2 | 6.1 3.5 0.1 
Wages and hours.. | 100.0 | 47.5 | 46. 6 | 5.7 .2 ( 
Union organization __- 100. 0 | 42.1 46. 3 | 6.8 4.8 | (‘) 
Miscellaneous.---- --- - 100. 0 | 19. 5 26. 8 | 6.7 | 35. 4 11,2 | .4 

! Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 

POPP OOS 


ACTIVITIES OF THE UNITED STATES CONCILIATION 
SERVICE, DECEMBER 1941 


THE United States Conciliation Service during December disposed 
of 466 situations, involving 226,245 workers (table 1). The services 
of this agency were requested by the employers, employees, and 
other interested parties. Of these situations 92 were strikes and 
lock-outs involving 21,669 workers; 221 were threatened strikes and 
controversies involving 178,582 workers. Five disputes were certified 
during the month to the National Defense Mediation Board, and 
jurisdiction was assumed by other agencies in 20 others. The re- 


maining 128 situations included investigations, arbitrations, requests 
for information, consultations, etc. 

The facilities of the Service were used in 28 major industrial 
S fields, such as building trades, and the manufacture of foods, iron 
and steel, textiles, etc. (table 2), and were utilized by employees and 
employers in 40 States and the District of Columbia (table 3). 
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Tasie 1|.—Situations Disposed of by United States Conciliation Service, Decembe 194). 
by Type of Situation 





Type of situation | Number 
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Disputes. ....-- = E15 ie” Na i 
Strikes -- 
Threatened strikes _ 


eee Ye ; 

Other situations 
Investigations 
Technical investigations and services 
Arbitrations : 
Requests to conduct consent elections --.-.----.---- 
Req uests for information 
Consultations 
Special services of Commissioners 
Complaints 

Disputes referred to other agencies during negotiations 
To National Defense Mediation Board 
To National Labor Relations Board 
To other Federal agencies __............._--- 4 
To nongovernmental agencies ________- , aaltae x 








TABLE 2.—Situations Disposed of by United States Conciliation Service, December }94), 


by Industries 





Disputes | Other situations 





Industry 
Num- | Workers | Num-| Workers | Num-| W 
be involved ber involved ber 








All industries. ._...- = 
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209, 135 17, 110 | 








Agriculture 

a ek pines 
Building trades 

Chemicals 

Communications. 

Domestic and personal. 

Electrical equipment - -- ----- -- : 

Food 


381 

2, 114 

14, 169 
1, 141 

4, 200 

1, 440 

5, 524 

9, 960 | 

2, 827 

17, 803 
396 

4, 828 
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Iron and steel 
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Arkans: 
Califort 
Colorad 
Connec 
Delawa 
Distrie 
Florida 
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Idaho 
Illinois 
Indian: 
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Kansas 
Kentu 
Louisit 
Mary) 
Massa 
Michi 
Minne 
Missis 
Misso' 
Mont: 
Nebra 
Nevat 
New J 
New | 
North 
Ohio 
Oklat 
Oregea 
Penn: 
Rhod 
South 
Tenn 
Texa 
Virgi 
Was! 
West 
Wise 
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just’ 3.—Situations Disposed of by United States Conciliation Service, December 1941, 
by States 





Disputes Other situations Total 





Num- | Workers in-| Num- | Workers in-| Num- | Workers in- 
ber volved volved | ber volved 
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209, 135 17, 110 226, 245 
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6, 557 
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3, 752 
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376 
2, 800 
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4, 681 
19, 570 
7, 577 
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Montana 
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ES See 
New York é 
North Carolina..............- 
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13 
21 
4 
30 
4 
6 
26 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina... ....-- 
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West Virginia____- 
Wisconsin... _._- . 
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NATIONAL WAR LABOR BOARD ESTABLISHED 


THE activities of the National Defense Mediation Board, established 
in March 1941, were drastically curtailed when representatives of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations resigned and most of the C. I. O. 
unions withdrew their cases, following the Board’s adverse decision 
in the captive mine union-shop dispute late in November.’ This, 
together with the added necessity for uninterrupted production fol- 
lowing the outbreak of war, caused the President, on December 17, 
to summon a conference of labor, employer, and Government repre- 
sentatives ? to formulate means for eliminating strikes and lock-outs 
in defense industries. 


'See Monthly Labor Review, January 1941 (pp. 94-97), for information on captive coal-mine strike 
and settlement. 


? Government moderators were William H. Davis, chairman ot the National Defense Mediation Board, 
and Senator Elbert D. Thomas, chairman of the Senate Committee on Education and Labor. The A. F. 
of L. and the C. I. O. each appointed five representatives, including Presidents Green and Murray. 
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Employer and labor delegates came to the conference with . 
gent opinions regarding the disposition of closed-shop or ‘\ 
security”’ disputes. The employer group maintained that existin, 
union-status conditions should be frozen for the duration of th. wa, 
and that disputes over union recognition, beyond that protect 
the National Labor Relations Act, should not be a matter of co; 
tion or arbitration by a Government agency. Both the Americay 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizationg’ 
delegates insisted, however, that disputes over union status s},oy\) 
be subject to the same consideration as those over wages and other 
matters. 

The conferees reached no agreement on this controversial issue 
However, by implication, union-shop disputes were included among 
other disputes to be handled by the War Labor Board, the Presiden} 
stating in his acceptance of the conferees’ agreement on December 23 


lVver. 


1On- 


| by 
‘ilia- 


I am happy to accept your general points of agreement as follows: 


1. There shall be no strikes or lock-outs. 

2. All disputes shall be settled by peaceful means. 

3. The President shall set up a proper War Labor Board to handi: 
disputes. 


I accept without reservation your covenants that there shall be no st 
lock-outs and all disputes shall be settled by peaceful means. I shall proc: 
once to act on your third point. 

Government must act in general. The three points agreed upon cover of neces. 
sity all disputes that may arise between labor and management. 

The particular disputes must be left to the consideration of those who ca 
the particular differences and who are thereby prepared by knowledge to pas 
judgment in the particular case. I have full faith that no group in our nationa 
life will take undue advantage while we are faced by common enemies. 


On January 12, 1942, the President provided for the establishment 
of the National War Labor Board. 


The character and procedures of the Board are set forth in | 
order as follows:® 


There is hereby created in the Office for Emergency Management a Nation: 
War Labor Board, hereinafter referred to as the Board. The Board shall be com- 
posed of 12 special commissioners to be appointed by the President. Four 
the members shall be representative of the public; 4 shall be representative o! 
employees; and 4 shall be representative of employers. The President shall 
designate the Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the Board from the members 
representing the public. The President shall appoint 4 alternate members repre- 
sentative of employees and 4 representative of employers, to serve as /}oar 
members in the absence of regular members representative of their respecti\: 
groups. Six members or alternate members of the Board, including not less tha! 
2 members from each of the groups represented on the Board, shall constit\te 4 
quorum. A vacancy in the Board shall not impair the right of the remaining 
members to exercise all the powers of the Board. 


3 Executive Order No. 9017. 
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This order does not apply to labor disputes for which procedures for adjustment 
or settiement are otherwise provided until those procedures have been exhausted. 

The procedures for adjusting and settling labor disputes which might interrupt 
york which contributes to the effective prosecution of the war shall be as follows: 
3) The parties shall first resort to direct negotiations or to the procedures pro- 
vided in @ collective-bargaining agreement. (b) If not settled in this manner, 
the Commissioners of Conciliation of the Department of Labor shall be notified if 
they have not already intervened in the dispute. (c) If not promptly settled by 
eoneiliation, the Secretary ef Labor shall certify the dispute to the Board, pro- 
vided, however, that the Board in its discretion after consultation with the Secre- 
tary may take jurisdiction of the dispute on its own motion. After it takes 
yrisdiction, the Board shall finally determine the dispute, and for this purpose 
may use mediation, voluntary arbitration, or arbitration under rules established 
by the Board. 

The Board shall have power to promulgate rules and regulations appropriate 
for the performance of its duties. 

The members of the Board (including alternates) shall receive necessary travel- 
ng expenses, and, unless their compensation is otherwise prescribed by the Presi- 
ient, shall receive in addition to traveling expenses $25 per diem for subsistence 
expense On such days as they are actually engaged in the performance of duties 
pursuant to this order. The Board is authorized to appoint and fix the compen- 
sation of its officers, examiners, mediators, umpires, and arbitrators; and the 
Chairman is authorized to appoint and fix the compensation of other necessary 
employees of the Board. The Board shall avail itself, insofar as practicable, of 
the services and facilities of the Office for Emergency Management and of other 
departments and agencies of the Government. 


The order further provided that upon the appointment of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board and the designation of its chairman, the 
National Defense Mediation Board ? (established by Executive order 
of March 19, 1941) should cease to exist and its personnel should be 
transferred to the new Board. At the same time all records, papers, 
property, and all unexpended funds and appropriations for the use 
and maintenance of the National Defense Mediation Board were 
transferred to the National War Labor Board. The new Board also 
assumed all duties with respect to cases certified to the previously 
established body. 

Nothing in the Executive order creating the National War Labor 
Board is to be construed as superseding or in conflict with the provi- 
sions Of the Railway Labor Act, the National Labor Relations Act, 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, the Public Contracts Act of 1936 as 
amended to provide conditions for the purchase of supplies, or the 
Davis-Bacon legislation requiring payment of prevailing rates of 
wages on public work. 

The President appointed the following as members of the new Board. 

Representing the public: William H. Davis, chairman, formerly 
head of the National Defense Mediation Board; George W. Taylor, 
vice chairman, professor of economics, University of Pennsylvania; 


*See Monthly Labor Review, May 1941, for a description of the Mediation Board’s powers (p. 1137). 
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Frank P. Graham, president of University of North Carolina a), 
formerly vice chairman of National Defense Mediation Board: gy, 
Wayne L. Morse, dean of the Oregon University Law School. 

Employee members: Thomas Kennedy, secretary-treasurer 0! th, 
United Mine Workers of America; George Meany, secretary-treas irer 
American Federation of Labor; R. J. Thomas, president of the United 
Automobile Workers of America; and Mathew Woll, vice president of 
the American Federation of Labor. Alternates: Martin P. Durkin. 
secretary-treasurer, United Association of Plumbers and Steamfi: te; 
of the United States and Canada; C. S. Golden, regional director 0 
Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee; Emil Rieve, president of Tex- 
tile Workers Union of America, and Robert J. Watt, internation! 
representative, American Federation of Labor. 

Employer members: A. W. Hawkes, president, United States 
Chamber of Commerce and president, Congoleum-Nairn, Inc.; Roger 
D. Lapham, chairman of the board, American-Hawaiian Steamship 
Co.; E. J. McMillan, president, Standard Knitting Mills, Inc., and 
Walter C. Teagle, chairman of the board, Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 
Alternates: L. N. Bent, vice president, Hercules Powder Co.; R. BR. 
Deupree, president, Procter & Gamble Co.; George H. Mead, presi- 
dent, the Mead Corporation; and H. B. Horton, Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Corporation. 

At its first meeting, the Board decided that its members would not 
engage in conciliation activities but would devote their time to th 
final determination of those disputes which are not settled by media- 
tion or voluntary arbitration. A few days later the President ap- 
pointed 24 associate members, 8 each from labor, industry, and the 
public, to serye as mediators. In addition, the Board may appoint 
special mediators or examiners, inside or outside the Government 
service, for any particular case. 

If the mediator is unable to settle a dispute and either or both 
parties are unwilling to submit it to arbitration, the mediator wil! 
submit findings of fact and recommendations to the Board. Tl: 
Board may render the final decision on the basis of these findings 
or it may decide to have the parties to the dispute appear before thi 
Board in formal hearings before rendering a final decision. 


COMPULSORY ARBITRATION IN CUBAN LABOR 
DISPUTES * 


COMPULSORY conciliation and arbitration procedure for the settle- 
ment of labor disputes in Cuba was established as an emergency wa! 


measure in decree No. 3315 of December 10, 1941. This actio: 


designed to expedite the solution of the numerous labor disputes which 





' Report of George S. Messersmith, United States Ambassador at Habana. 
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have recently arisen and to prevent the interruption of production 
hy Si rikes. 

“The decree provides that immediately upon the outbreak of a labor 
dispute a conciliation commission shall be formed, composed of a 
representative of the Ministry of Labor, a representative of the 
employer group affected, and a representative of the labor union 
involved. This commission shall endeavor to bring about a solution 
which will be satisfactory to all parties concerned. In the event that 
such a solution cannot be reached, the dispute must be submitted to 
the arbitration of the Ministry of Labor, whose decision is final. 
Should a stoppage of production occur during the conciliation pro- 
cedure, through an illegal strike, the Ministry of Labor shall take 
immediate action in accordance with the labor laws in force. 
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SAVINGS-BANK LIFE INSURANCE IN 
MASSACHUSETTS AND NEW YORK 


BECAUSE of the importance of low-cost life insurance from ¢{hp 
social viewpoint, Massachusetts has permitted savings banks in tha: 
Commonwealth to write life insurance under conditions intended to 
reduce the cost. The system of savings-bank life insurance wa; 
initiated in 1907, and has grown rapidly, more than $200,000.00 
of such insurance being in force in May 1941. 

In 1938, New York became the second State to introduce savings. 
bank life insurance. Its system was modeled substantially upon th 
Massachusetts plan. Savings-bank life insurance in force in Ney 
York on July 1, 1941, totaled $15,334,500. In May 1941, Connecti. 
cut passed a law similar to that of New York. Legislation has beer 
considered but not enacted by the legislatures of Maine, Maryland, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island. 

The present article is a summary of a report on the ‘Operation of 
Savings-Bank Life Insurance in Massachusetts and New York,” 
recently issued as Bulletin No. 688 of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
The report brings up to date Bulletin No. 615 (which was issued i1 
1935), entitled “The Massachusetts System of Savings-Bank Lif 
Insurance,” and also describes the operation of the New York system 
of savings-bank life insurance established in 1939. 


Savings-Bank Life Insurance in Massachusetts 


ORIGIN, PURPOSES, AND GROWTH OF SAVINGS-BANK LIFE INSURAN(C! 


During the early years of the twentieth century, the waste of the 
funds of life-insurance policyholders had become so great and so wie- 
spread that several important committees were appointed to investi- 
gate the situation. These included a committee appointed by the 
directors of one of the largest life-insurance companies; the \rn- 
strong Committee appointed by the Assembly of the State of New 
York; and a “Policyholders Protective Committee” appointed }y « 


group of New England policyholders. The latter committee er- 


gaged as counsel Louis D. Brandeis who, after his investigations 
432 
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presented @ plan for the sale of life insurance over-the-counter by the 
vings banks of Massachusetts. 

The Brandeis proposals were presented to the Massachusetts 
legislature in 1906, and the Supporters of the plan organized the 
\lassachusetts Savings Insurance League to urge support of the plan. 
Partly because of an active publicity campaign conducted by the 
League, the plan received legal approval in a law passed in 1907. 

Among the purposes of the legislation were the following: (a) To 
jiminate what were regarded as unnecessarily high costs, under the 
system Of sale of insurance by agents; (6) to make it possible for policy- 
holders to obtain such privileges as cash surrender value, loans, ex- 
ended insurance and paid-up insurance, at an early period and 
under more advantageous conditions than were generally common 
in the case of life insurance as sold by the private companies; (c) to 
eliminate the possibility of overselling insurance and thereby to de- 
crease the proportion of lapsed policies; (d) to provide life insurance 
inder such conditions that its sale would not increase the profits 
of private individuals conducting the business. 

The Whitman (Mass.) Savings Bank, in June 1908, established 
the first insurance department under the law. Three more banks 
joined the system between 1908 and 1912, 6 between 1922 and 1925, 
il between 1929 and 1931, and 8 in 1934 and thereafter, making a 
total of 29 savings banks issuing life insurance. 

During early years, the growth in insurance was slow. Recently 
however, savings-bank life insurance has come to represent an im- 
portant place in the life insurance in force in the Commonwealth. 
In 1940, the savings banks ranked sixth as regards amount of life 
insurance in force in the Commonwealth. The relative position of 
the savings banks is improving, as witnessed by the fact that only 
three Insurance companies wrote more insurance in 1940 than did the 
banks, and only one company gained as much in insurance in force 
after allowance for terminations). 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE SYSTEM 


Savings-bank life insurance may be purchased by residents of 
Massachusetts or by persons regularly employed in the Common- 
wealth. After policies are purchased, the policyholders may move 


to other States and continue to carry the insurance. The amount 


which can be purchased by a policyholder from any one bank is 
limited to $1,000 of insurance and an annuity of $200 a year. In 
addition, the system has imposed a limit of $25,000 on the insurance 
that may be purchased by a single policyholder from all banks. The 
similar limitation on annuities is $50 a month for the income from 
immediate annuities and $100 a month from deferred annuities. 
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The banks sell the usual types of insurance and retirement con. 
tracts. The life-insurance policies include whole life insurayep 
limited-payment life insurance, endowment insurance, 5-year re jew. 
able term insurance, and decreasing ferm insurance to repay jor}. 
gages. In addition, the banks issue juvenile insurance and ero) 
insurance for employee groups. The annuities include both iim. 
diate annuities (the income from which commences immediately. qn, 
for which the annuitant pays by a single lump sum) and deferre, 
annuities (which are usually paid for by annual premiums before re. 
tirement, in return for which the annuitant receives an income afte; 
retirement). 

Responsibility for administration of the system is lodged with seyey, 
unpaid trustees who supervise the activities of a specially create, 
State Division of Savings Bank Life Insurance, administered by , 
salaried official of the Commonwealth. The central organization also 
includes a State actuary to determine rates, and a State medical 
director who is in charge of the medical selection of applicants for |if 
insurance. The expenses of this State Division are now assessed upon 
the issuing banks, and the cost is thus borne by policyholders. 

The law requires that the savings department and the insurance 
department of any bank be operated separately. Neither department 
is liable for the obligations of the other. The insurance issued by any 
bank is guaranteed, first, by the assets of the insurance department 
of that bank; and, second, by the General Insurance Guaranty Fund, 
a central fund to which the banks which issue insurance contribut: 
By law, mortality losses are shared among the banks, in order tha‘ 
unusually large losses among the policyholders of a single bank will 
not burden that bank too heavily. This “‘unification”’ is not extende 
to matters other than mortality, because the other items such as 
investments and expenses are within the control of a particular bank 
while mortality is not. 

Though only 29 banks are authorized to issue insurance, the system 


ieyw- 


has a much larger number of agencies. These include, in addition to 
) 


the issuing banks, other savings banks, employers’ agencies, credi! 
unions, and public agencies such as settlement houses. In June 1939, 


there was a total of 517 of these agencies. The bulk of the business, 


however, is written through the 138 issuing and agency savings banks 


Savings-bank life insurance is subject to the supervision of both 


the commissioner of banks and the commissioner of insurance. 


FINANCIAL OPERATIONS OF THE SYSTEM 


The major source of the “dividends” paid to the policyholders 0! 
the bank is the savings from mortality experience (this is true of most 
insurance companies also). Dividends are also affected by othe! 
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factors, such as the expenses of operation and the return that can be 
obtained from investments. In the savings-bank life-insurance sys- 
+om, mortality losses are unified among all banks, but investments 
and expenses are the concern of each individual bank. For this 
reason, in some years dividends paid by the different banks may vary. 

During the earlier years of operation, the costs of the Division of 
Savings Bank Life Insurance were met by State appropriations. 
Commencing in 1927, increasing proportions of the expenses of the 
Division were paid by the member banks. At the present time, the 
banks advance all the funds needed to operate the Division. 

Before November 1, 1939, savings-bank life-insurance funds were 
taxed by the Commonwealth in exactly the same manner as deposits 
in the savings departments of the banks. Since that time, the funds 
of the insurance departments have been subject to the same State 
taxes as the funds of life-insurance companies. Mutual savings banks 
including the insurance departments) are exempt from Federal 
income taxes. 

The funds of the insurance department of a bank must be invested 
in the same manner as the funds of the savings departments. 


SAVINGS-BANK INSURANCE AND COMPANY INSURANCE: SELLING METHODS, 
POLICY TERMS, AND POLICY MAINTENANCE 


The field work of private insurance companies may be organized in 
two ways: (1) Under the general-agent plan, and (2) under the branch- 


| office plan. Under either plan, the sale of insurance is made by a 


lage number of agents who receive commissions. For ordinary 
whole-life insurance, the commission may be 50 percent of the first 
year’s premium, and 5 percent of the premium for each of the next 
Qyears. In addition, the general agent, under whom the agent works, 
receives an “‘overriding’’ commission. The agent selling industrial 
policies receives a commission for the sale of insurance and payments 
for the collection of premiums on insurance already in force. 

The savings banks do not employ solicitors and agents, although 
two persons are regularly employed on salary to instruct industrial 
workers (whenever requested by their employers) in the advantages 
of savings-bank life insurance. In fact, the essential difference be- 
tween savings-bank life insurance and that of the private companies 
is not the difference between a State-sponsored system and a private 
system, but rather the difference between insurance sold by a commis- 
sioned-agency system and that sold by a non-agency system. 

The provisions of savings-bank insurance policies are similar to the 
provisions of the ordinary policies issued by the insurance companies. 
The major difference lies in the fact that the large commissions paid 
by the company from the first premium received for a policy do not 
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permit the companies (with a very few exceptions) to grant ca}; 9; 
loan values before the second or third policy year. Savings-ban|: jn. 
surance provides for cash values at the end of 6 months and for |oay 
values after 1 year. Industrial policies of private companies are cep. 
erally less favorable than ordinary policies. 

The favorable provisions and low cost of savings-bank insurance 
together with the fact that it is sold by individuals receiving sa\,ries 
instead of commissions (and who are therefore less likely to ov«rsel| 
the policyholder), have resulted in a lapse rate for savings-bank |if, 
insurance which is much less than the lapse rate among other forms of 
insurance. If the experience of all the insurance organizations 0) erat- 
ing in Massachusetts is considered, the ratios of insurance lapse io 
new insurance written in the year 1939 were 1.44 percent for the 
savings-banks, 27.61 percent for all company ordinary insurance, an 
16.62 percent for industrial insurance. 
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SAVINGS-BANK INSURANCE AND COMPANY INSURANCE: COSTS TO 
POLICYHOLDER 


The cost to the policyholder of ordinary life insurance sold by the 
savings banks is lower than that of ordinary imsurance sold by tly 
private companies, and is also lower than that of industrial insurance 
The low cost of savings-bank life insurance is mainly the result o! 
low overhead and the absence of selling commissions; of favorable 
mortality ratios; and of interest returns on invested assets higher than 
is usual among the insurance companies. 

A comparison of expense ratios for the banks and the insurance 
companies indicates the low operating expenses of the savings-)ank 
insurance system. The ratios of expenses of operation to premium 
income for the insurance departments of the banks, for ordinary 
insurance sold by the companies, and for industrial insurance, have been 
as follows in recent years: 


Net 


Savings- 

bank or- All Indus 
dinary ordinary trial i 

insurance insurance surance 


Ae LE ply Be percent... 4. 55 18. 82 27. 64 
Spee 26 50. aioe dbase. do_... 5.18 15. 44 22. 02 
BEE odie tess anan ust. .ses do__.. 7.16 14. 13 25. 32 

SES AE ee Te ee TO 8. 33 13. 77 25. 45 








The apparent increase in the banks’ ratio in recent years is part! 
explained by the fact that on November 1, 1935, gross premiums wer 
substantially reduced, so that the same dollar expense would rcsul' 
in a higher ratio to premiums received. Actually, the expenses pv! 
$1,000 insurance in force were $2.58 in 1937; $2.59 in 1938; $2.60 in 
1939; and $2.64 in 1940. 
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Probably the most important factor explaining the difference 
between the banks and insurance companies in operating expenses is 
‘hat savings-bank insurance is sold without an agency system re- 
quiring large expenditures for commissions and salaries. The average 
ratio of salaries to premium income of the savings banks from 1929 
to 1939 was 3.08 percent. For the insurance departments of four 
mutual companies selling both ordinary and industrial insurance, it 
was 12.02 percent during the same period; for their industrial depart- 
ments, it was 20.76 percent. 

The greater expenses of operation of the insurance companies may 
be explained to a slight extent by the fact that the companies have 
borne a somewhat heavier burden of taxation. The insurance com- 
panies have paid roughly about 2 percent of their premium income 
in taxes and fees, as compared with about two-thirds of 1 percent 
in recent years somewhat more) paid by the insurance departments 
of the banks. The difference is, however, not enough to explain the 
difference in cost to policyholders. 

Another reason for the lower cost of savings-bank insurance is that 
the insurance departments of the banks have in the past earned a 
higher rate of return on their invested assets than have the insurance 


companies, as indicated below: 


All insurance 
Savings-bank organizations, 

= ee ‘ insurance including 
Net interest earned during year — departments banks 


Rs ats «ce oe woo wee >" _...percent.. 5. 25 5. 02 
Rae RAD . tact kad, S ate ape a 4. 65 
ee NC FT 3. 68 
yk re % 3. 56 


With certain exceptions, the investments of the banks and the 
insurance companies are similar. The more favorable nature of the 
return earned by the banks is probably caused by better experience 
with mortgages. The mortgages placed by the banks have usually 
been for small amounts and placed on local property with which the 
banks are familiar. The insurance companies, on the other hand, 
have placed large sums in mortgages on large buildings, and on 
western and southern farm lands, which have had an unfortunate 
earning experience in recent years. 

A further reason for the low costs of savings-bank life insurance 
is to be found in the comparatively low ratios of actual to expected 
mortality experienced by the banks. These ratios are shown in the 


| following table: 


Savings-bank All ordinary Industrial 
insurance insurance insurance 


1927_. percent__ 43. 74 53. 78 63. 88 
1932 __ do_... 39. 85 63. 10 55. 72 
. 89 58. 95 47. 52 

34. 20 56. 95 43. 76 
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Generalizations based on mortality rates must be used with crea, 
care, and are especially unsafe when they result in comparison; 
between different insurance organizations. However, it does no; 
appear that the differences in mortality are explained by the fac: tha; 
the savings banks are a more recent organization than the insuranep 
companies. 

Among the factors that explain the differences mi mortality ay, 
the lack of pressure by agents upon medical examiners for say ings. 
bank insurance; the absence of single policies for large amounts: 
favorable health conditions in the New England area; and the fae 
that policyholders are not “oversold.”’ 


FACTORS AFFECTING GROWTH OF SAVINGS-BANK LIFE INSURANCE 


The growth of savings-bank life insurance has been encouraged )y 
the favorable nature of the policies and by their low cost. A cop- 
tributing factor may have been the widespread criticism of industria! 
insurance in recent years. 

An important reason for the growth has been the character of its 
leadership. Among the advocates of savings-bank insurance hay 
been leading business men, labor leaders, and educators of Massa- 
chusetts. In addition, savings-bank life insurance has had the sup- 
port of the Massachusetts Savings Bank Insurance League and of 
many prominent organizations throughout the State. 

Savings-bank life insurance has at all times received the actiy: 
support of many employers. The Associated Industries of Massa- 
chusetts, the most important organization of manufacturers in th 
Commonwealth, employs a secretary who devotes his time exclusivel 
to the promotion of savings-bank life insurance. 

Many savings banks in Massachusetts have not entered the savings- 
bank system to the extent of forming insurance departments. This is 
due in part to the conservatism of trustees and officers, and in part, 
perhaps, to the influence of insurance-company officers and agents 


However, many banks which have not formed insurance departments 


have acted as agents for savings-bank life insurance. It is prob:bl 
‘that the insurance business done by a bank stimulates, at least to som 
extent, the business of the savings department of the bank. 

The issuing banks have formed a permanent association called th 


Savings Bank Life Insurance Council. Advertising for the system 
and other coordinating activities are now handled through thi 


organization. 
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Social Insurance 
CRITICISM OF SAVINGS-BANK LIFE INSURANCE 


Opponents of savings-bank life insurance have admitted that the 
‘nsurance is sound from an actuarial viewpoint, but have criticized 
the following features: 

(1) It has been objected that the original purpose of savings-bank 
nsurance was to offer a substitute to the workman for the high-priced 
industrial insurance which he had been buying. Instead of this, it 
has been claimed that the system now sells insurance largely to mem- 
bers of the middle class who can afford substantial amounts. In 
reply, it can be stated that even when the original act was passed, its 
provisions admitted a large eventual total of life insurance to be issued 
to a single policyholder. However, a recent investigation indicates 
that persons with low incomes and purchasers of relatively small 
amounts of insurance generally constitute the system’s policyholders. 
Seventy-six percent of the policyholders covered by the investigation 
were insured for $1,000 or less; 90 percent for $3,000 or less; and only 
|.2 percent for more than $10,000. 

(2) It is claimed that the banks do not give their policyholders as 
much service as do the companies; that the latter give superior service 
with respect to some policy provisions, persuading people to buy 
life-insurance protection, advice to policyholders, and collection of 
premiums. In regard to the sale of life insurance and the collection of 
premiums, the success of savings-bank life insurance itself indicates 
that an extensive agency staff is not necessary to do this for many 
policyholders. Moreover, there may be at times conflict between the 
personal interests of the agent and the best interests of the insured 
person. 

(3) It has been argued that savings-bank insurance owes its growth 
and the low cost of its insurance to subsidies received from various 
sources. Subsidies from the State, however (through payment of the 
expenses of the Division of Savings Bank Life Insurance during its 
earlier years), and from private agencies have not been appreciable 
when compared with the volume of premiums. 

More important is the suggestion that the insurance departments 
have been subsidized by the fact that they have paid less than their 
share of the operating expenses of the bank. This subject has been 
carefully investigated, and it appears that: (1) The growing insurance 
departments are paying their direct expenses and absorbing an 
increasing proportion of the joint expenses and overhead of the savings- 
insurance banks. (2) Taking the savings-insurance system as a 
whole, the officers and trustees of the savings-insurance banks appear 
to be allocating an equitable share of the joint expenses of the banks 
lo the insurance departments. (3) The cost of savings-bank life 
insurance to policyholders is lower for reasons other than that the 
| depositors of savings banks are paying part of such costs. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS to 1 
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The Massachusetts sytem of savings-bank life insurance wa. (,. 
signed to provide dependable life insurance and annuities at low 
The insurance is held to a great extent by workers and others ree: \y jj, 
low incomes. The cost of the life insurance which they receive { 
the banks is less than that of either ordinary or industrial insu); 
sold by life-insurance companies, principally because savings-ba:) « |j/, 
insurance is sold without the use of agents employed on a commii<sio 
basis. Cash and loan values, too, are more liberal, and the elii)j;,- 
tion of overselling has resulted in a very low lapse ratio. 
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Savings-Bank Life Insurance in New York 





The law enacted in New York in 1938 and amended in 194() fo; 
saving-bank life insurance is similar to the Massachusetts law. Ter, 
are certain differences in administrative features and in the guaranty 
funds. More important, perhaps, is the difference in total life i) 
ance which a policyholder can purchase from the system: In Ney 
York the amount is legally limited to $3,000, as compared to $25 ,(0() 
in Massachusetts (the Massachusetts limitation is imposed not by law, 
but by the system itself). 

On July 1, 1941, insurance departments had been established by 
14 banks in New York and 12 more were acting as agency banks 
The same causes which have restrained some Massachusetts banks 
from entering the system have also operated in New York. However, 
it may be said that the savings banks in New York have shown fa: 
more interest than did those in Massachusetts during the early years 
of savings-bank insurance in that State. 

It is still too early to make any judgments concerning the cost of 
insurance issued by the New York savings banks. However, it seems 
probable that over a period of years differences in cost between th 
two systems will be negligible. 

Certain conclusions may be reached from the operation of sav ings- 
bank life insurance in New York, limited as it has been: 

1. There is a demand for savings-bank life insurance in New York, 
as evidenced by applications in 24% years for more than $15,000,000 
of insurance. 

2. Buyers of savings-bank life insurance have been largely peop! 
of limited income. More than 40 percent of the applicants have had 
no insurance at the time they applied, and 25 percent held only sma! 
industrial policies. Over one-half of the applicants have incomes 0! 
$30 a week or less. 

3. It is evident that the banks which provide savings-bank lif 
insurance are enthusiastic about its benefits to the community and 
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to the banks. They have found that is is a valuable source of good- 
will and that it attracts substantial numbers of new customers to the 
bank. 

4, Present indications point to a substantial expansion in the num- 
ber of New York savings banks providing this service, with aggressive 
promotional activities in publicizing this new thrift service. 


POPPOOH 


UNEMPLOYMENT-COMPENSATION OPERATIONS,? 
NOVEMBER 1941 


CONTINUED-CLAIM receipts and the number of benefit recipients 
in November increased for the first time since the middle of 1941, 
reflecting lay-offs caused by shortages of materials as well as seasonal 
declines in activity. At the same time, the volume of unemployment- 
compensation payments, amounting to $21,100,000, extended its 
decline to a new low. The average weekly amount of benefit dis- 
bursements during weeks ended in November was, however, 11 percent 
higher than in October. It appears, therefore, that the decline in 
total benefit payments from October was due to the fewer working 
days in November, and that the rate of disbursements actually 
increased. 

The 2,600,000 claims filed and the weekly average of 470,400 
workers receiving checks that month were, however, more than one- 
fourth below the November 1940 level. For the first 11 months of 
1941, benefit payments aggregated $317,900,000, 35 percent less than 
in the corresponding period of 1940. 


Benefit Payments 


Despite the drop in total benefit payments in November, 30 juris- 
dictions had increases ranging from less than 1 percent in California 


} and Illinois to 50 percent in Oregon and Wyoming. Nine of the 30 


were major war-industry States—-California, Connecticut, Illinois, 
Indiana, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and Washington. 
However, except for rises of 29 percent in Washington, 16 percent in 
Ohio, and 13 percent in Indiana, increases in war-industry States were 
small. 

Normal seasonal unemployment in construction, and lay-offs in 
plants manufacturing automobiles, aluminum ware, and other civilian 
products affected by priorities were responsible for the increase in 
benefit payments in Wisconsin, while seasonal declines in construction 
and logging activity were probably the major factors contributing to 
the rise in Washington. The greater benefit disbursements in Oregon 


' Prepared by Reports and Analysis Division, Bureau of Employment Security, Social Security Board. 
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were mainly attributable to seasonal reductions in logging and cop. 
struction and to dislocations in manufacturing and trade cause; }y 
curtailment of nondefense production, and in Wyoming to cess:tioy 
of the building program at Fort Warren and seasonal lay-o/j 
highway construction. 

Other significant increases in benefit payments over October wer, 
those of 45 percent in New Hampshire, 40 percent in Maine, 3: 
cent in North Dakota, and 32 percent in Idaho. Slackening oper, 
tions in the women’s shoe industry largely account for the increases 
in Maine and New Hampshire. Seasonal reductions in the no\ 
industry in New Hampshire also were a contributing factor. 

Benefit disbursements were higher than in November 1940 in 1 
States—Florida, Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, Mississippi, 
New Jersey, North Carolina, Utah, and Wisconsin. The increase jy 
New Jersey was more than 50 percent, while in four of the other States 
disbursements were between 20 and 25 percent higher than in Novem- 
ber of the previous year. 


Weeks Compensated 


Although the number of compensated weeks of total unemploy- 
ment dropped 3 percent from the previous month, to 1,700,000, th 
number of compensated weeks of partial unemployment rose to 
150,000. For the 44 jurisdictions reporting comparable data, this 
represented an increase of 8 percent over the previous month, indi- 
cating that a shortened work week, rather than lay-off, was being 
resorted to in some industries under the stress of conversion from 
nondefense to war production. 

The number of compensated weeks of partial and part-tota! un- 
employment combined rose 59 percent in Connecticut, mainly as 1 
result of defense dislocations, and in Maine and New Hampshir 


70 and 95 percent, respectively, largely as .a result of slackening 
seasonal operations in the ladies’ shoe industry. In nine jurisdictions 
the number of compensated weeks of partial and part-tota! un- 
employment represented 20 percent or more of all weeks compensated’ 


in three of these (Maine, New Hampshire, and West Virginia) tl: 
proportions approximated one-third of all weeks compensated. 


Average Number of Claimants 


The steady decline in the average number of benefit recipients was 
reversed in the month under review. Claimants receiving benefits 
were 9 percent more numerous than in October. This figure, how- 
ever, was the smallest for any month since 1939, except October |{41. 


All but nine jurisdictions participated in the Nation-wide increas 


Benefit recipients were at least half again as numerous as in Octobe! 


in Maine, New Hampshire, Oregon, Wisconsin, ‘and Wyoming. 
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(Continued Unemployment-Compensation Claims Received, 


Benefits Paid, by States, N 
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Weeks Compensated, and 
ovember 1941 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 23, 1941] 





Social Security Board 
region and State 


Continued claims ! 


Weeks compensated 





Type 





Waiting 
period 


Compen- 
sable 


Number 


Total 


| 





Region I: 
( ‘onnecticut 


Massachusetts ‘5 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island _- - - 


We bance’ sa6-~ 


Region IT: 


New York.....-.-.- = 


Region III: 
Delaware.-.--..-..--- 
New Jersey 


Pennsylvania.____----- 


Region IV: 
District of Columbia- 
Maryland 
North Carolina__ - 
Virginia 


West Virginia_____- ted 


Florida......... 
Georgia 
Mississippi 


South Carolina.__.__-_- 


Tenmessee_......___- 
a VII: 


2, 596, 556 


28, 427 
21, 181 
142, 259 
19, 552 
25, 059 
2, 570 


438, 789 


4, 122 
161, 529 
160, 166 


12, 809 
28, 919 
51, 941 
23, 508 
17, 915 


15, 313 
100, 283 
114, 607 


163, 445 
59, 641 
34, 849 


38, 802 
45, 774 
47, 220 
20, 193 
28, 790 
61, 937 


14, 663 
35, 022 
8, 964 
2, 292 
2, 278 


14, 367 








30, 100 | 


6, 286 
3, 120 
611 


106, 851 


388 
25, 628 
59, 382 


2, 078 
1,777 
7, 898 
3, 775 
2,114 


2, 847 
18, 536 
27,177 


15, 355 
9, 528 
10, 327 


10, 829 
5, 549 
16, 668 
4, 528 
4,911 
5, 519 


4,822 
6, 434 
2, 363 
534 
673 

2, 821 
4, 200 
20, 080 
3, 393 
17, 018 
549 
11, 241 


2, 061, 012 


mya 
mae 


- 


Hm oBo Bs 
eege 





1, 937, 768 


324, 635 


3, 694 
121, 007 
91, 161 


10, 129 
26, 106 
43, 167 
18,815 
16, 784 


24, 932 
85, 892 
70, 080 


143, 627 
50, 051 
22, 671 


26, 818 
41, 665 
31, 457 
14, 510 
19, 440 
42, 802 


9, 084 
26, 942 
6, 171 
1, 538 
1, 537 


11, 546 
16, 042 
48, 486 
16, 704 


52, 383 
3, 793 
34, 950 


8,175 
3, 199 
6, 710 
10, 941 
1, 648 


9, 817 


851 





1, 438 


6, 103 | 


1,723, 733 


16, 346 
11, 222 
99, 264 


19, 951 
1,719 


324, 635 


96, 530 


20, 731 
, 281 


11, 024 


, 060 
2, 583 
3, 087 


, 43 
3. 900 
9,310 


5, 278 
746 


, 177 


8, 047 
. 555 

5, 578 
, 318 
463 
10, 997 
14, 319 
39, 131 
14, 926 


, 959 
5, 805 








219, 551 
2 453 | 


19, 617 | 


3,923 | 
, 148 | 
172 | 


8,719 | 


2, 896 | 
91,161 | 


9, 709 | 


17, 823 | 








, 740 | 
3, 535 | 


Partial 


| and part- 


total 
com- 


, 919 
, 280 





587 | 


, 292 
2, 630 


, 037 | 


3, 387 


593 | 


220 | 


74 
h49 


1,723 


9, 355 | 


1,778 


3, 643 | 


258 


3,991 | 


298 
685 


198 | 


(2) 


809 


190 
36, 381 
183 

1, 841 


3, 313 | 


30 | 


348 


Type of unemployment 


Partial 
only 2 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Claims Received, Weeks Compensated and 
Benefits Paid, by States, November 1941—Continued 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 23, 1941] 





Social Security Board 
region and State 


Benefits paid 4 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
Amount 3 


Type of unemployment 





Total 


| Partial and 
part-total 
combined 2 


Partial 
only 2 


| 


Month and 





Region I: 
Connecticut. . 
Maine 


New Hampshire_. 


Rhode Island__.._____- 
I th ons « oe tede ok 


Region II: 


Region III: 
Delaware 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania_- 
Region IV: 


District of Columbia..__| 


Maryland_._...--_-- 

North Carolina 

Virginia___-_ on 

West Virginia 
Region V: 

Kentucky ----- 


Region VI: 


Region VII: 
Alabama 
Florida 


Mississippi 
South Carolina 


Region VIII: 
Bs chica op 


Minnesota. _- bP Fabs: 


Nebraska . 
North Dakota 
South Dakota_. 

Region IX: 
Arkansas 
Kansas 


AAR ha 


Oklahoma 
Region X: 

Louisiana. 

New Mexico 

seo ageaeal 
Region XI: 


California. . 
Nevada._-_-__- 
Oregon : 
Washington 
Territories: 


__\g21 


066, 351 


$19, 503, 194 


| $1, 550, 560 


$1, 029, 025 








214, 033 
123, 215 
1, 121, 624 
96, 664 
234, 608 
15, 223 


3, 849, 562 


33, 100 
1, 367, 763 
963, 810 


120, 976 
289, 742 
291, 221 
156, 998 
162, 413 


178, 328 
1, 063, 640 
714, 564 


1, 688, 464 
583, 542 
238, 985 


201, 147 
403, 384 
252, 150 
122, 655 
145, 150 
368, 612 


77, 931 
299, 958 
56, 194 
14, 216 
12, 686 


80, 972 
159, 632 
459, 306 
183, 733 
524, 124 

35, 400 
276, 902 


70, 152 
80, 587 
36, 068 
71, 950 
138, 593 
21, 623 


3, 042, 826 
31, 888 
121, 666 
244, 603 


12, 347 











11, 421 | 





183, 648 | 


85, 433 

1, 039, 605 
73, 662 
224, 030 
14, 637 


3, 849, 562 
28, 252 


1, 191, 342 
963, 810 


115, 982 | 


249, 751 
279, 969 
150, 871 
114, 759 


160, 253 
1, 038, 363 
672, 963 


1, 422, 589 
542, 271 
212, 204 


191, 742 
370, 235 
243, 490 
118, 827 
138, 649 
352, 626 


72, 586 
272, 272 
51, 847 
12, 597 
12, 244 


77, 917 
147, 324 
410, 309 
170, 178 


495, 030 
33, 424 
255, 304 


67, 473 
75, 252 
34, 293 
71, 950 
130, 819 
19, 898 


2, 691, 435 | 


30, 146 
106, 095 
213, 018 


12, 024 
10, 234 


37, 782 
81, 195 
23, 002 
10, 578 

573 


() 


4, 838 
176, 036 
(?) 


4, 680 
39, 473 
10, 954 

6, 066 
47, 654 


17, 440 
25, 277 
39, 384 


262, 695 
41, 171 
26, 781 


9, 302 
33, 149 
8, 660 
3, 815 
6, 419 
15, 986 


5, 320 
27, 686 
4, 347 
1, 619 
442 


3, 055 
12, 308 
48, 831 
13, 555 


28, 530 
1, 976 
21, 570 


2, 679 
5, 317 
1, 755 
(?) 
7,774 
1,725 


348, 553 
1, 742 
15, 423 
31, 585 


323 
| 1, 187 





30, 348 | 





29, 735 
34, 546 


22, 
(*) 


ss 
Sprper EBS RES Fook 


ply 
Sees BESRES SSB S28 


~- 
o 
~— 


191, 751 
565 


7, 782 
18, 076 


77,010 |__- 
680 


ESSE 





0 |. 
1,049 |__ 








1 I. e. Certification that the claimant has completed a waiting-period week or a compensable peri 
? Benefits for partial and part-total unemployment are not provided by State law in Montan 


York, and Pennsylvania. 
* Includes sup 
4 Not adjus 


for returned and 


5 Adjusted to exclude returned and voided benefit checks. 
* Data for partial unemployment included with data for part-total unemployment. 


mental payments, not classified by type of unemployment. 
voided benefit checks. 
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Social Insurance 
Claims Received 


With a substantial increase in continued-claims receipts for all 
types of unemployment during the last week of November, the 
weekly average for the month rose 13 percent to 630,600. The 73,000 
more claims received in the last week than in the preceding week were 
due largely to the carry-over of operations interrupted by the Novem- 
ber 20 Thanksgiving holiday in 34 jurisdictions. 

While continued claims were 2 percent higher than in October, 
they were fewer than in any other month since 1939. Waiting- 
period claims increased 3.3 percent over October, but claims for 
compensable weeks of unemployment rose only half as much. Among 
the 15 States having the largest war-industry contracts, 10 reported 
increases in claims receipts ranging from 3 percent in Indiana to 40 
percent in Washington and averaging 6.7 percent. In addition to 
the other five war-industry States, 14 other jurisdictions reported 
declines in claims receipts. 


PPPOCOOS 


SICKNESS INSURANCE FOR INSURANCE 
PENSIONERS IN GERMANY 


A UNIFIED sickness insurance program for persons receiving social- 


insurance pensions of various kinds in Germany was established by 
a decree of November 8, 1941.!. The law was retroactive to August 
1, 1941, and covers persons receiving social insurance pensions either 
for age, disability, widowhood, orphanage, or retirement. 

Sickness insurance is automatically applied from the date on 
which the first pension payment is made and ends with the last pay- 
ment, although it may be continued on a voluntary basis if the insured 
person gives notification within 6 weeks of his intention to continue 
the payment of the insurance premiums. Premiums amount to an 
average of 3.30 reichsmarks per month. By the payment of slightly 
increased premiums, supplementary sickness insurance, burial insur- 
ance, and family insurance may also be taken out. Sickness-insurance 
contracts with other companies may be transferred through arrange- 
ment with the competent local authorities. 


' Report from Sam E. Woods, Commercial Attaché, United States Embassy at Berlin. 
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PLACEMENT WORK OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMEN’ 
SERVICES, NOVEMBER 1941! 


PLACEMENTS made by public employment offices registered 
sharper-than-usual October-November decrease, the 406,800 jobs 
filled in November being 25 percent fewer than in October and repre- 
senting the lowest volume of placements in any month since March. 
However, November placements were 12 percent more numerous 
than in the same month of 1940. Job applications also declined to 
1,300,000, or 11 percent below the October figure, but the active file 
remained at practically the same level, 4,200,000. 

Seasonal reductions in certain industries and the effect of materia! 
shortages and priorities explain some of the drop in placements, but 
the smaller number of working days in the month accounts for the 
major part of the decline. October had 25 working’days, whereas 
November, with five Saturdays and Sundays and three midweek 
holidays in most States, had only 19%. Adjusted for this loss in work- 
ing time, the decline in placements would amount to only 3.2 percent. 
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Placements 


















Every State shared in the Nation-wide decline in placements, with 
35 States reporting decreases of 20 percent or more. The drop in 
placements was sharpest among the agricultural States, a pattern 
which is normal after large-scale hires for harvest work. Substantial 
declines, ranging from 40 to 56 percent, occurred in North Dakota, 
Wyoming, Tennessee, Montana, Idaho, Mississippi, Georgia, New 
Mexico, and Virginia. In addition to the loss of working time, seasonal 
slackening in agricultural, canning, lumbering, and construction 
operations, curtailments in a number of nonwar industries, and a 
leveling off of defense activity in many areas contributed to the 
declines. 

As a group, the 15 States to which the largest volumes of defens¢ 
contracts have been awarded showed a decline of only 22 percent as 
compared with a decline of 29 percent for all other States. Adjusted 








1 Prepared by Reports and Analysis Division, Bureau of Employment Security, Social Security Board 
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for loss of working days, the war-industry States would actually have 
shown no decrease in the rate of placements. 

‘he public employment offices in November filled 253,400 jobs with 
men and 153,400 with women. Jobs filled by men were 9 percent more 
numerous than in November 1940 and jobs filled by women 17 per- 
cent higher. The increases for both men and women over the same 
month of 1940 were the smallest this year. However, the relative 
increase for women was larger than for men for the first time since 
October 1940. Only Arkansas, Hawaii, Texas, and Vermont showed 
declines in placements for both groups from November 1940. Reduc- 
tions for men alone were also noted in 14 other States and for women 
alone in seven others. In Delaware, the District of Columbia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, and West 
Virginia, more women than men were placed in November 1941. 


Active File 


At the end of November, the active file held 4,200,000 registrants, 7 
percent below the same month of 1940. Excluding Indiana and Texas, 
which observe no validity period, the file was larger than 1940 in 13 
States. The greatest proportionate increase over November 1940 in 
the number of individuals actively seeking work through the employ- 
ment offices was the 134-percent rise in Arkansas. The largest per- 


centage Increases were reported by States in the Southeast and Gulf 
and in the Southwest areas. 


TaBLe 1.—Summary of Placement Activities of Public Employment Services, 
November 1941 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 23, 1941] 





Percent of change from— 
Activity Number rc ES ROR GE 
October | November | November 
1941 1940 | 1939 
| 


-— ——— 





406, 789 —24. 5 | +11.! +40. 6 
248, 695 —26. 7 +13. +58. 6 
158, 094 | —20.9 +8. +19. § 
Supplementary placements 176, 058 —55. 5 +30. +195. 
Total applications E 1, 327, 116 —10.8 —.f 
Active file 4. 234, 521 | +.1 





: —6. 7 
17, 124 











' Based on comparable data; excludes Idaho. 


At the end of November 1941, excluding New York, for which data 
were not reported, the active file of men numbered 2,700,000 and of 
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women 1,200,000. Based on comparable data, the number of :),), 
job seekers actively looking for work was 10 percent lower, bu: }, 
number of woman job seekers was 4 percent higher than on Nove ))}).; 
30, 1940. Male registrants were less numerous than on Novemb. » 34) 
1940, in 37 States, and woman registrants were fewer in 25 Stai.s. 


TaBLe 2.—Summary of Placement Activities for Veterans, November 1941 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 23, 1941] 





| Percent of change fro: 





Activity | Number | 
| October | November | N 
| 1941 | 1940 


Total complete placements 4D EIIM 12,779 

3 did 6, 872 

Temporary____- ioaten 5, 907 
Total applications he 44, 005 | 

Active file. ___-. solinein. canta 3 ..| 2 164,006 





1 Total veteran placements by duration not reported prior to 1941. 
? Excludes New York; data incomplete. 

3 Based on comparable data; excludes New York. 

4 Based on comparable data; excludes Idaho and New York. 





Employment Services 


(\\BLE 3.—Aetivities of Public Employment Services, All Registrants, by State, 
; November 1941 ae 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 23 


23, 1941] 


AAO 





Sor ja] security 
Board region 
snd state 


Maine 

Mass 

N.H 

R. | oe 

Vermont - - - 
Region II: 

New York 
Region III: 

Del aware_..- 


M aryland_- sel 


N. C 
Virginia. _--- 
W. Vac 
Region V: 
ers 
Mic —aeiith. - 
Ohio. _. 
Region VI: 
Illinois 
Indiana... 
Wisconsin... 
Region VII: 
Alabama. - --. 
Florida_- 
Georgia 
Miss. 
gs © 
Tenne Sse. 
Re ‘gion V IL: 
Iowa... 
Minn _. 


Nebraska____ 


8. Dak. ..... 
Region IX: 
Arkansas... __ 
Kansas 
Missouri___. 
Oklahoma.__ 
Re gion xX: 
Louisiana. . 


Colorado... 
Idaho 
Montana. __- 
Utah 
W yoming__ 

Region XII: 
C ali Uifornia._ - 


———— 


Complete placements 


| 





November 1941 


J anuary~Novem-, 


ber 1941 


| 


Sup- 





Percent of 
change 
from— 





Per- 
cent 


from 

Jan.- 
Nov. 
1940 











1, 618 
11, 738 
5, 765 


786 
811 























—20.7 


+70. 1| 
+87. 5| 
+97. 5) 

+. 6] 
+80. 4| 
—2 2 





3, 440 80, 899 


| 248, 695) 4, 998, 021 








of 
change! 


ple- 
men- 
tary 

| place- 
|ments 





- 


ces 
mh 








| 


630) 
705 | 


94,078) +53. 
42, 841|+-103. 
96, 294) or 
24, 014! 

22, 323 $138.1 


12, 863) +17. 2 
510, 648) +68. 
16, 554) +25. 
174, 277| +62. 
216, 679) +54. 


58, 426) +34. 


66, 573) +-52.6 
169, 981|+-103. ! 


115, 853) +81. 
42, iw +39. 


42,942) +44. 
154, 377| +26. 
267, 824, +60. 


231, 517) +54. 
138, 826) +58. 
106, 605| +42. 


+28. 
+26. 
+21. 
+33. 
+145. 
+64. 


+25. 
+29. 
+23. 
+20. 
+19. 


+20. 
+78. 
+88. 

—6. 


+30. 
+39. 
+12. 


—4, 
— 22. 
+20. 
+26. 


60, 681 
66, 903 
108, 488 
63, 245 
80, 033 
94, 758. 


| 
90, 853 
87, 202 
39, 246 
47, 455 
19, 976) 


75, 317 
80, 946 
164, 277 
50, 361 





68, 632! 
25,918 
367, 336| 


27, 499 
45, 606) 
35, 435! 
25, 987| 
28, 181) +65. 
17, a0 +56 

393, 062) +64. 
19,951) +65. 

105, 352) +82. 


10, 090! +60. 
10, 766, +9. 
' 


+e. 8/176, 058}, 327 


9) 12 
3 0| 
2 21| 
34 
0| 
57| 


473| 

| 

12 

8} 

1, 638 


2 0 
16} 
566 
51| 
126| 


4 
7| 
5 
7 





4 


1) 
3| 
6| 
0 

| 
8| 
0 
6 


2) 
1} 
5 
9| 
9 
6 

| 
8} 


1) 66. 
1} 4,741) 


—3.9| 2,822) 


8 11 


5} 


Total applica- 
tions received 


: 


Number 
from 
Oct. 


1941 


oe 


7, 116} 

20, sa 
9, 827) 

46, 836 
5, 569| 
8, 308 
2, 611 


147, 982) 

2. 635) 
43, 193) 
78, 512 


10, 691 
19, 393 | 
28, 840 
17, 852 
14, 111 


16, 813 
45, 837) 
61, 882 


106, 781 
31, 294 
25, 049) 
} 
20, 381! 
21, 918 
25, 751 
20, 573 
14, 715 
21, 676 





16, 704 
28, 890 





5, 210) 
7, 916) 
2, 445 


116, 606) 
3, 020) 
16, 384, 
25, 583) 


1, 103) 
1, 313) 


BN 


NOH OMSD Noe 


a) ocr! 


Active file as of 


change| Number 


| 


' 


—- et 


i 


—2.7 


-3 


Nov. 30, 1941 





Per- 
cent 
of 
change 
from 
Nov. 
30, 
1940 





| 


—10. 8) 4, 234, 521) | —7, 


32, 980 
21, 530 
127, 703) 
11, 682) 
27,018 

7, wd 


393, 589) 


—44, 
—2Z3. 
—3.! 
— 24. 
—6. : 


6, 639) 
150, 994) 
250, bis 

| 


20, 190) — 
31, 996 

91, 472 

48, 041) +, 
46, 509) - 


70, 519) 
122, 132} 
188, 417] 


201, 911 
230, 960) 
70, 981 


85, 993) 
99 247 
94, 599 
82) 842) 
62, 788| 
129, ad 9 


53, 050 
77, 702) 
39, 929) 
22, 002 
17, 183) 


89, 926) 4 
59, 482) 
184, 337) 
89, 552 


123, 035 
21, 793 
280, 691 


+9. 
—11.! 
+27. 


16,767; —5 
46,178) —8.6 
19, 560) (2) 
10, 439) —40.6 
16, 272) —32.: 
5, 400) —17 


290, 252) 
3, 701) 
23,941) —35.! 
31, 509) —54. 6 

839) 
2, 845) 


— Z3.: 
—37. 


—44. 
—61 





1 Based on comparable data; excludes Idaho. 


3 Data not comparable. 
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Tasie 4.—Activities of Public Employment Services for Veterans, ly State, Novembey 191) FI 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 23, 1941] 





Complete placements | Active file as of Nov. 30, 194) 2 
Lact : wan : Percent of change | Total aed Percent of ' ap 
. Sag ; - 
Social er —— gen fi plications} from : office 
Number |-—— r oat received | Number |————— State 
October | Novem- | Oct. 31, | N ppc] 
1941 | ber 1940 1941 Presid 


States 














| VEE Sen ee pee .6 | 5 x 1.5 facilit 








Region I: states 
Connecticut a 285 : 5. 967 | 5.7 69 States 
Maine ae | 123 
Massachusetts me . +657 
New Hampshire. __.. 8) 20. é ) no} 
whete a 32 |. : ~17. 19 Re a 

ermont.-_- . mew ; ; 3. 3 Fil ‘ ( 

Region II: and I 
_ . wees ¢ 30. 5. . , It 1 

Region ITI: 

Delaware Ps. 
New Jersey _- ‘ 8 
Pennsylvania 30.7 | ' : , 287 8. 2 1) R 

Region IV: | 
District of Columbia 
Maryland_. of pr 
North Carolina labor 
Virginia ‘nem - : 7 

fest Virginia. _- ie , * 5. j 9.2 TO 

Region V: i uf 
Kentucky .. : maki 
Michigan 
Ai ge | . , Ge 19.8 ing ¢ 

Region VI: mi 
TS eat jobs. 
Indiana. __.__- 

Wisconsin._.___ Gove 

Region VII: 

Alabama. play 
Er 
to pr 


vide ¢ 


meet 


“Ibo 


OND > 








on 


Florida. 


Mississippi- - - - -- 
South Carolina 
Tennessee.. 
Region VIII: are t 
owa._.. i 
Minnesota Fede 
Nebraska ‘ : . ’ , 948 2.6 | 7. 
North Dakota ; . f , ] shall 
South Dakota : . ' 5. 
Region IX: sala 
a aie + 10 
ansas io a : : 33. ‘ 3! 3. 7.4 
Missouri. -- 9. 5. ; : 9 | ’ Pe 
Oklahoma prob 
Region X: 
ea pe ; ; 35. é 6 +14 Fede 
New Mexico. 32. 36. § 2.3 | 3. 4 
Texas. __. : , 4 : § pres 
Region XI: 
a ia in bine thie ‘ q 5. 10, 2 T 
Colorado I 


Oa ouD wn w 
rm & tO CO 





em 


ope 
eac! 


whi 
California , . , 3. 0 | 0 . 
Nevada. ........-- ‘ . ' will 
Oregon... j 
Washington .. 
Territories: 
Alaska. _....- 























1 Computed only for States reporting 50 or more in both months. 
2? Excludes New York; data incomplete. 

3 Based on comparable data; excludes New York. 

‘ Based on comparable data; excludes Idaho and New York. 

§ Complete data not reported. 

6 Data not comparable. 
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FEDERALIZATION OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT 
OFFICES 


EFFECTIVE January 1, 1942, the Nation’s public employment 
offices were placed under Federal operation,' the Governors of every 
state and Territory having announced their compliance with the 
President’s request that they authorize the transfer to the United 
States Employment Service of all tise regular personnel, records, and 
facilities of the State employment agencies. Operation of the United 
States Employment Service on the Federal level, it was said, will pro- 
vide a direct administrative line from the Director through the 12 
Regional Labor Supply Offices of the service to the individual State 
and local offices. 

It was stated that the United States Employment Service hoped to 
meet the labor needs of the war industries through a 3-point program: 

i) By transferring to war production those workers displaced because 

of priorities, (2) by making increased use of existing and potential 
labor reserves, including women, older workers, Negroes, and minority 
groups against whom there is frequent discrimination, and (3) by 
making more effective use of those already employed, through upgrad- 
ing of workers and transfers to war production from less-essential 
jobs. The training of unskilled or partially skilled workers through 
Government- or industry-operated training projects is expected to 
play a large part in the program. 

Employees operating the State employment offices may be appointed 
to positions in the Social Security Board. These positions, however, 
are to be excluded from the Classification Act ‘‘until such time as the 
Federal Security Administrator shall determine that such positions 
shall be classified in accordance with the administrative provisions and 
salary rates of the Classification Act.” 

Persons so appointed may, subject to the satisfactory completion of a 6-months’ 
probationary period, acquire a competitive classified civil-service status in the 


Federal service, subject to such regulations as the Civil Service Commission may 
prescribe. 


The unemployment-compensation systems in each State will be 
operated by the State as heretofore. A plan is to be worked out in 
each State by which the Federally operated public employment offices, 
where unemployed workers claiming benefits are required to register, 
will continue to serve the State agencies administering the unemploy- 
ment-compensation laws. 


' Federal Security Agency, Social Security Board, Press releases Nos. 6868 and 6885 , December 19 and 31, 
11; and Executive Orders No. 8990 (December 23, 1941) and No. 9008 (January 2,1942) . 





Labor Laws and Court Decisions 


COURT DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO LABOR 
Right of Employer to Express Opinion in Labor Matters 


IN A ruling concerning the National Labor Relations Act, the United 
States Supreme Court recently held that an employer may express hij: 
views freely on labor policies or problems, as long as the statements 
are not linked with a design to coerce employees, in violation of the act: 
In themselves, such statements are not a sufficient basis to support a 
finding that the employer dominated a union. However, the Cour 
held that an employer’s statements must be considered as part of his 
conduct in determining whether there has been a violation. 

The case under review resulted from an order of the National Labor 
Relations Board directing the Virginia Electric & Power Co. to dis- 
establish an independent union of its employees, as being a company- 
dominated organization. The order of the Board was based 01) its 
finding that a bulletin and some speeches made by company officials 
interfered with, restrained, and coerced the company’s employees in 
the exercise of their rights. The Supreme Court, however, was un- 
certain as to the correctness of the Board’s order. Although tli 
Board held the utterances in the bulletin and speeches to be unfaii 
labor practices, it did not raise them to the stature of coercion by 
reliance on the surrounding circumstances. 
Court was not sufficiently certain whether the Board’s decision was 
based on the whole course of conduct of the employer or merely 0: 
the utterances made by him, the case was remanded to the Board for a 
redetermination of the issues involved. 


Definition of “Hours Worked” in Underground Mines 


The Montana Supreme Court, in order to avoid conflicting con- 
structions of State and Federal hour laws, has adopted the Wage and 


Hour Administrator’s “portal to portal’ ruling in determining ‘!: 
maximum hours of miners under the Montana hour law.” 
rule, the daily hours of labor include time spent by the miner- 

procuring tools and equipment and in awaiting and making use o! (1) 





' National Labor Relations Board v. Virginia Electric & Power Co. (62 Sup. Ct. 344). 
? Butte Miners Union v. Anaconda Copper Mining Co. (118 Pac. (2d) 148). 
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»mployer’s transportation facilities. Prior to this interpretation of 
‘he Federal Fair Labor Standards Act, the “‘working-force”’ inter- 
pretation Of the State law had been generally assumed by mutual 
onsent of employer and employee. Thus, under the Montana law, 
hours worked were considered to embrace only time spent at the face 
of the mine and not to include time spent in procuring tools, ete. 

In its decision, the court pointed out that prior to the Federal 
statute, the State constitutional and statutory provisions alone gov- 
ned the hours of labor in underground mines. Upon the exercising 
of the Federal jurisdiction, the Federal statute superseded the State 
urisdiction to the extent of any inconsistency, but where not incon- 
sistent the State and Federal provisions jointly governed. However, 
in order not to make the State and Federal laws “practically incon- 
sistent” and to “avoid a chaotic condition under our dual form of 
Government,”’ the court considered it desirable ‘to accept the Federal 
interpretation of the Federal law” and ‘‘to apply it to the State con- 
stitutional and legislative provisions.”’ 


Jurisdiction of Labor Relations Board Sustained by Supreme 
Court in Two Cases 


The United States Supreme Court refused to review two lower-court 
decrees enforcing orders of the National Labor Relations Board, thus 
leaving in effect decisions of these courts sustaining the jurisdiction of 
the Board. In one case,* the Board’s power to regulate the labor rela- 
tions of a lumber company making a very small percentage of inter- 
state sales was upheld, and in the other‘ the Board was held authorized 
to prevent an unfair labor practice which was also a violation of a 
contract. 

The first case involved a retail lumber company whcse interstate 
sales amounted to only 1 percent of its total sales of about $200,000, 
but whose interstate purchases amounted to more than $150,000. The 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals at Philadelphia held that the 
National Labor Relations Board had jurisdiction of unfair labor prac- 
tices in such a case, and this ruling was left in effect by the Supreme 
Court. The second case, which was also decided by the Circuit Court 
in Philadelphia, involved the question of whether the Board had juris- 
diction of an unfair labor practice of an employer if it also was in 
violation of a contract. The court affirmed the jurisdiction of the 
Board over unfair labor practices regardless of the fact that such prac- 
tices might also cause a breach of contract. 


* Suburban Lumber Co. v. Notional Labcr Relations Board (62 Sup. Ct. 364); see also 121 Fed. (2d) 829 
‘Newark Morring Ledger Co. v. Notional Labor Relations Boord (62 Sup. Ct. 363); see also 120 
Fed. (2d) 262. 
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Wage-Hour “Split Workweek” Rule Upheld 


The Federal District Court for the Southern District of Georg’, jy». 
upheld the Wage and Hour Division’s “split workweek” rule.6 Unde; 
this holding, employees who perform both exempt and nonexempt wor 
in the same week are entitled to receive minimum wages and yor. 
tyme compensation for all hours in that week. The court said that gy, 
other decision would defeat the purposes of the Fair Labor Standard: 






































Act by permitting employers to work their employees in covered o¢¢). > 
pations up to 40 hours a week, then shift the employees to local wor 

not covered by the act for additional hours without overtime con pen- 

sation. 

The decision in this case grew out of a contempt proceeding insti- THE : 
tuted by the Wage and Hour Division against a lumber company fo; was th 
failure to comply with a consent judgment requiring restitution to its 9 declin 
employees. A number of the company’s employees worked inter. 9 food | 
changeably in the retail branch of the business and in the lumber yard, furnis 
While working in the yard, the employees were considered covered by Decel 
the act and were paid the statutory minimum wage; but at other goods 
times during the week, while working in a local retailing capacity, In 
they were paid a lower wage, with no additional compensation for perce 
overtime hours. In computing restitution, the company contended previ 
that these employees had been paid as much as the law required. Thy affect 
court, however, agreed with the contention of the Wage and Hour cities 
Division, and held that the employees were entitled to minimum wages Fo 
and overtime for all hours in any week in which they spent any time 1939: 
working in the lumber yard. spen 

5’ Fleming v. Knox Bros. Lumber Co. befor 
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CHANGES IN LIVING COSTS IN LARGE CITIES, 
DECEMBER 15, 1941 


Summary 


THE advance of 0.3 percent in living costs in large cities in December 
was the smallest rise in any month since March 1941. Large seasonal 
declines in prices of a few important foods reduced the total family 
food bill sufficiently to offset advances in other food prices. House- 
furnishings and clothing rose sharply between November 15 and 
December 15, however, and increases in rent, fuel and miscellaneous 
goods and services also contributed to the advance. 

In the last quarter of 1941, as a whole, the cost of living rose 2.2 
percent, or to 110.5 percent of the average in 1935-39. As in the 
previous quarter, the larger increases occurred in cities particularly 
affected by defense activities. The average rise in the southern 
cities was greater than in other areas. 

For every dollar spent by moderate-income families in August 
1939—the month before war broke out in Europe—it was necessary to 
spend $1.12 in December 1941, to secure the same level of living as 
before the war. 

Food.—Retail prices of most foods rose between mid-November and 
mid-December of 1941, continuing the advance which had been under 
way for more than a year, but the increase was moderate in com- 
parison with earlier months. There were large seasonal declines in 
prices for pork, eggs, and oranges, and lower prices for butter, so that 
the food-cost index remained unchanged during that month. On 
December 15, the food of wage earners and clerical workers cost 16 
percent more than on the same date of 1940, and 21 percent more 
than in August 1939 (the month preceding the outbreak of war in 
Europe). 

Retail prices of oranges declined 22 percent between mid-November 
and mid-December. Both California navel and Florida oranges were 
late in arriving on the market, creating a scarcity in mid-November. 
By mid-December, supplies were available in much greater volume, 
with a consequent price decline. Supplies of pork and eggs were also 
marketed in increasingly large quantities. Butter prices reflected an 
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unusually large supply. The Department of Agriculture rey ort. 
that the supply of butter on hand as of January 1 was the |) pops, 
that food dealers have ever reported on that date. 

Sugar prices, generally very sensitive to war conditions, ady neo, 
moderately. After the attack on Pearl Harbor, some grocers \ ))\). 
tarily limited purchases to 2, 5, or 10 pounds per customer; this ha: 
been more common since the order of December 13, which froze icq, 


stocks in the United States and limited supplies available to ret ajo. 
to their 1940 monthly levels. 
In the last quarter of the year, the average food bill of wage ex rnoers 


and clerical workers rose 2.2 percent. By the middle of January 
preliminary reports indicated further increases for meats: and s\c}, 
staples as navy beans, sugar, and lard. Egg prices continued thei 
seasonal decline. 

Clothing.—With the further advance of 1 percent in clothing costs 
between November and December, the family clothing bill in larg, 
cities showed an average rise of 3.6 percent for the quarter ending 
December 15, 1941. In 11 of the 34 large cities surveyed quarterly 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the increase during the 3-month 
period exceeded 5 percent. Retail prices for men’s work clothing and 
women’s percale dresses continued to show greater increases than 
most articles of clothing. Shoes for men, women, and children also 
were reported higher in most cities. Because of the unusually mild 
weather in the late fall and early winter, the volume of sales of 
women’s coats was less than anticipated. Many stores reduced 
prices of women’s fur-trimmed coats below September levels in orde: 
to cut their stock before the year-end inventories. 

Housefurnishings.—Prices of housefurnishings went up by 1 percent 
in December, and between September 15 and December 15, 1941 
the total cost of housefurnishings customarily purchased by lower- 
income families increased, on the average, 4.3 percent. On the latter 
date, housefurnishings cost about 15 percent more than at the end of 
1939. In furniture the large price rise has been due primarily to 
shortages of certain materials and to greatly increased demand result- 
ing from higher consumer incomes. Diversion of materials to nationa! 
defense efforts and Federal excise taxes have been reflected in the 
retail prices of electrical equipment which have also risen sharply 
Curtailment of imports of wool since war broke out in Europe his 
caused rugs and carpets made of wool to advance approximately 25 


percent. Prices of sheets have risen consistently since the first of 


1940 and were reported 25 to 40 percent higher on December 15, | 
in most cities. 

Rent.—Changes in rents from November to December diff: 
widely from city to city, averaging 0.4 percent higher for 21 of 
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large cities. Over the quarter the increase in the total rent bill 
jveraged 1.3 percent in 34 large cities. The greatest increases 
ocurred in southern cities with large defense contracts. From mid- 
septermber to mid-December the largest advances occurred in Mobile 
vhere employment in the shipyards of the area rose by more than 40 
nercent and the average rental bill rose by 14 percent. Increases in 
rents in Norfolk, Savannah, and Birmingham all exceeded 5 percent. 
In all 4 of these cities rents were raised for more than two-fifths of the 
homes rented by white families with moderate incomes. 

Fuel, electricity, and ice.—With little change in fuel prices in late 
November and early December, the increase in the cost of fuel, 
electricity and ice was relatively small in the quarter ending December 
15, 1941. Generally, coal and wood prices were a little higher in 
December than in September. Higher wood prices were largely 
responsible for the increase in fuel costs in Portland, Oreg. (+-5 per- 
cent), Atlanta and Mobile, where wood is extensively used for fuel. 
In Cincinnati, as usual at this time of year, the cost of gas to moderate- 
income domestic users was reduced, while in New York, the decline 
of eight-tenths percent in the cost of fuel, electricity, and ice reflected 
the reduction of the city’s sales tax from 2 to 1 percent. 

Miscellaneous.—Between mid-September and mid-December 1941 
automobile prices increased, on the average, from 10 to 15 percent. 

The new defense taxes contributed to the increase in the cost of the 
soods and services included in the miscellaneous group. Taxes on 
automobiles, tires and tubes, and movies were increased as of October 
|,and new excise taxes were placed upon toilet preparations, telephone 
charges, and railroad fares. 

In most cities the cost of barber service, beauty-shop service, and 
domestic service rose considerably toward the end of 1941. Fre- 
quently, employment agencies reported that it was no Jonger possible 
to obtain domestic help at wages customarily paid by moderate- 
income families. 


Percentage Changes in Cost of Goods 


Percentage changes in the cost of goods purchased by wage earners 
and lower-salaried workers for 34 cities over the quarer from Sep- 
tember 15 to December 15, 1941, are presented in table 1. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics collects prices on a shorter list of goods and 
services in 21 cities during the months other than the regular 
quarterly periods, March 15, June 15, September 15 and December 

Table 2 presents percentage changes in these costs in the 21 
large cities from November 15 to December 15, 1941. 
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Tasie 1.—Percent of Change from September 15 to December 15, 1941, in (Cox sy a Taste 
Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried Workers, by Groups of liem, Goods 
—_—_ 
| | | ie 
‘ Pe ae | Cloth- Fuel, | House- ; 
City | items | Food | “ing Rent Mestre ~~——¥ ISce 
| “ 
eo bee 
Average: Large cities.........| +4+2.2} 142.2 +3.6 +1.3 +0.4 +4.3 , ,verage 
| __ +43 Y 
New England: | : New Eng 
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TapLe 2.—Percent of Change from November 15 to December 15, 1941, in Cost of 
Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried Workers, by Groups of Items 
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| Based on data for 51 cities; no change. 
1 Based on data for 34 cities. 

‘No change. 

‘ Monthly data not available. 


Indexes of Cost of Goods, 1935 to 1941 


Indexes of cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower- 
salaried workers are shown, by years from 1935 through 1940, and 
by months for 1941, in table 3. 
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Tasie 3.—Indexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salarie 
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Workers, by Years, 1935-40, and by Months, 1941 


[Average 1935-39= 100] 
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Standards of Living 


MAXIMUM RENTALS IN CANADA AFTER 
DECEMBER 1, 1941? 


IN Canada on and after December 1, 1941, the maximum rental at 
which any real property may be offered for rent or rented shall be (a) 
the rental lawfully payable under a lease in effect on October 11, 1941, 
or (6) if no lease was in effect on October 11, 1941, but was in effect 
at some period since January 1, 1940, the lawful rent payable under 
the latest lease in effect since the latter date. For other real property 
the maximum rental shall be that which may be determined from time 
to time by or under an order of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 

The above provisions do not supersede or affect any maximum 
rental previously fixed by an order of the Board or by the Rentals 
Administrator or his deputy, or by a rental committee with approval 
of the Rentals Administrator or his deputy, nor shall they “‘be deemed 
to derogate from any power conferred on the Board by the Wartime 
Leasehold Regulations.” 

Any person guilty of contravention or failure to observe any regu- 
lation, order, or requirement of these regulations is liable upon indict- 
ment or upon summary conviction to a penalty not to exceed $5,000 
or to imp™isonment for a term not to exceed 2 years or both. 

oveooee 


| RATIONING OF CANNED FOODS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


' A NEW system of food rationing for canned meat, fish, and beans was 
instituted in Great Britain December 1, 1941.2 For these foods, which 
had formerly had a chance distribution, 16 coupons of 1 point each 
are issued for each month, and the coupons may be used at any time 
in the month, at any shop, and in any town. This system of ‘‘points”’ 
without registration or restriction to any particular retailer, which has 
been used in the clothes-rationing scheme, was regarded as both 
equitable and convenient. The new system was originally planned to 
come into effect in the middle of November; but as about 80,000,000 
pounds of foodstuffs had to be transported to some 250,000 traders to 
meet the new coupons, it was necessary to delay putting the system 
into effect until the supplies could be distributed to the more remote 
areas. For certain foods 16 points have to be given for each can, for 
others, 12, 8, and 4 points. 
‘ Canada Gazette (Ottawa), Extra, No. 128, December 30, 1941. 


? Data are from the Manchester Guardian Weekly, November 7 and 21, 1941; and The Local Government 
Chronicle (London), November 22, 1941. 461 













Vacations With Pay 



































penne? 
PAID VACATIONS FOR SALARIED EMPLOYEES [\ & WAG 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC UNI! 
SALARIED employees in commercial and other establishments j) THE 
the Dominican Republic are granted 2 weeks’ vacation with pay, by bus 0! 
a law passed March 17, 1941.!_ Permanent employees, who are paid cover 
on a weekly, fortnightly, monthly, or other fixed basis, are entitle city-s 
to the vacation if they have been employed in the enterprise for more inter 
than a year without interruption. Absence on account of sickness Th 
does not disqualify an employee for vacation. June 
The vacation periods are fixed by the managers or directors of the The 
enterprises for the different calendar quarters of the year, in such a perio 
manner that the vacations will not interfere with the efficiency or the a 
normal working of the establishment. At the end of each calendar unio! 
quarter the list of employees who will take their vacations in the next a 19- 
quarter will be posted. Changes may be made in these lists until the movi 
third calendar quarter, but any employees removed from the list must J 1934 
be given their vacations in the following quarter. Each employee is in If 
required to sign this list at the beginning of his vacation as evidence | 
that the vacation has been granted. In case an employee is not given | 
a vacation after he has made application in writing, he is entitled 
to compensation equal to 1 month’s pay in addition to his salary, acai 
and may enforce payment of this compensation by legal proceedings 
even after he has ceased to be employed by the establishment, if he te 
has instituted such proceedings within 1 month from the date on 1930. 
. . ° ° ° ° ° of 1931... 
which his employment terminated. This right is forfeited if an 82. 
employee has refrained from claiming his vacation, for the purpose 094 
of obtaining the compensation. a 
Any head, director, or manager of an undertaking who, by threats IN 
or other form of coercion, obtains from an employee an acknowledg- 
ment of the granting of a vacation which the employee has 10! 
actually been granted, is liable to a fine of not less than 25 nor more T 
than 200 pesos. 194 
During 1941 the vacations granted were limited to 1 week. effe 
The Ministry of Agriculture, Industry, and Labor has supervision tho 
of the observance of the act. Wt 








1 International Labor Office (Montreal). 
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Wage and Hour Statistics 


PN a lain inline inlaid didi 


WAGES, HOURS, AND WORKING CONDITIONS OF 
UNION STREET-RAILWAY EMPLOYEES, JUNE 1, 1941! 


THE average hourly wage rate of union motormen, conductors, and 
bus operators in 59 cities was 79.2 cents on June 1, 1941. This average 
covers operators employed on local lines and also those employed on 
city-suburban lines which furnish local service. Employees of strictly 
intercity lines are not included. 

The index of hourly rates advanced 3.6 percent during the period 
June 1, 1940, to June 1, 1941, to a new index of 114.4 (1929=100). 
The advance during the year was the greatest since a comparable 
period between 1936 and 1937 when rates went up 4.7 percent, on 
the average (table 1). Beginning in 1934, wage rates as indicated by 
union agreements for street railways have advanced steadily, showing 
a 19-percent rise since the low point in 1934. Prior to this upward 
movement, wage rates had declined during the years from 1931 to 
' 1934 after registering a slight gain in 1930 and remaining stationary 
in 1931. 


TaBLe 1.—Indexes of Union Hourly Wage Rates of Street-Railway Motormen, 
Conductors, and Bus Drivers, 1929 to 1941 


[1929 = 100.0] 
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OR ee re ; : ‘ : 108. 3 
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) ee: ae 9 : Rho te. 114.1 
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! Not available. 


Scope and Method of the Wage Study 


This study is one of a series of annual surveys started in 1921. In 
1941 the Bureau’s agents visited 75 cities and obtained reports of 


effective union scales for street-railway or bus operators in 59 of 
those cities. 


' Prepared by Kermit B. Mohn, under the direction of Florence Peterson, chief of the Bureau’s Industrial 


| Relations Division. 
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The rates reported were those in effect on June 1, 1941. Wheneye, 
possible the comparable rates in effect on June 1, 1940, were als 
reported. The 1941 survey included 450 quotations of rates, 430 ¢ 
which included comparable data for 1941 and 1940. The inioy 
members covered by these contractual wage rates numbered 7\) 34) 
of whom 69,334 were included in the reports which gave comparab; 
rates for 1940. 

The average rate and the index numbers presented in this report arp 
weighted according to the number of union members receiving ac}, 
rate. Each rate was multiplied by the number of members to whon 
it was reported to apply. The resulting aggregates were added ani 
their sum divided by the total number of members used in the weight. 
ing. The average thus reflects not only the actual rates provided jy 
union agreements, but also the number of members benefiting from 
those scales. 

The percent of change from the previous year is the ratio between 
similar aggregates computed from the rates quoted for identical 
unions and service classifications in both years. The weights in both 
of the aggregates used in each year-to-year comparison were the 
membership figures reported in the second year. The current index 
number was computed by multiplying the index of the previous year 
by the ratio so obtained. 

Caution.—Because of changes in coverage, the averages should not 
be compared from year to year to determine trend. For trend pur- 
poses the index numbers (table 1) should be used, since these were 
computed from comparable quotations only and the influence of 
changes in coverage has been eliminated. For comparison of the 
general wage level of street-railway and bus operations with those of 


other occupations at the time the survey was made, the average (tab! 
2) should be used. 


Hourly Wage Rates 


Hourly wage rates in street-railway and bus operations are generally 
graduated on the basis of an employee’s length of service wit! the 
company. Most frequently the agreements provide for an entrance 
rate, an intermediate rate, and a maximum rate. A considerab|: 
number, however, specify several intermediate periods, each witli 
successively higher rates. The specified time for the rate steps varie: 
widely from city to city. The entrance-rate period is usually 3, |), or 
12 months. The maximum rate most frequently applies after either 
1 or 2 years of service, but many agreements provide for longer periods, 
ranging up to 5 years and including as many as 12 progressive rate 
steps. The differences between the entrance rates and the maxi 
rates ranged from 2% to 32 cents per hour in 1941, the most [re- 
quently reported differences being either 5 or 10 cents. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF WAGE RATES OF | 
UNION STREET-RAILWAY EMPLOYEES | 
— JUNE 1,1941 ial 
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Rates for operators of 2-man cars were reported in only 18 of the 
| 09 cities included in the survey. In each of these cities the agreements 
| provided higher rates for 1-man-car operators and bus drivers than 
|) for motormen and conductors on 2-man cars. Generally, the rates 
)for bus drivers were the same as for l-man-car operators. The 
) differences in favor of 1-man-car operators ranged from 3 to 10 cents 
) per hour, the most common difference being 7 cents. 

» The entrance rates for 2-man-car operators ranged from 56 cents 
» per hour in St. Louis to 80 cents per hour in Chicago. The entrance 
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rate for some of the subway motormen in New York City was 5. 
cents. However, the majority of entrance rates were between (() and 
70 cents. For 1-man-car and bus operators the range of entrane 
rates was from 46 cents per hour in Little Rock and some in New Yor, 
to 84 cents per hour in Detroit; almost half of the entrance rates wey, 
between 60 and 70 cents. . 
Maximum rates for 2-man-car operators ranged from 65 cents jy 
Birmingham, Denver, and Minneapolis-St. Paul to 87 cents per hoy; 
in Detroit, with a majority of the rates between 70 and 80 cents 
Subway motormen in New York City had maximum rates of 96 cents 
For 1-man-car and bus operators the maximum rates ranged fron, 
53 cents per hour in New Orleans to 95% cents per hour in Pittsburg} 
The majority of the maximum rates were between 70 and 80 cents. 
As streetcar and bus operators generally remain permanently jy 
the employ of one company, a very great majority of the union 
members reported were receiving the maximum rates provided in 
their respective agreements. Over three-fourths of the union mem- 
bers were covered by union scales of between 70 and 90 cents (table 2 
The remainder were almost equally divided at rates either below 7) 
or above 90. 


TaBie 2.—Distribution of Union Street-Railway Employees by Hourly Rate Groups, 
June 1, 1941 





Classified hourly rates 
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Tasie 3.—Number of Changes in Union Street-Railway Quotations, June 1, 1940), t 
June 1, 1941, and Percent of Members Affected 
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About 55 percent of the quotations of union scales provided for 
increases during the year June 1, 1940, to June 1, 1941 (table 3). 
These raises benefited approximately 62 percent of the total member- 
ship covered in the survey. Of the organized workers receiving in- 
creases, about 80 percent had their 1940 rates advanced by between 
2 and 8 percent. 


Wage and Hour Regulations ” 


Hours per day and week.—Because of the impracticability of adjust- 
ng transportation work to a fixed scale of hours, few of the agree- 
ments attempt to specify the exact hours of work for operators. 
Hours for maintenance, shop, and garage employees are usually 8 
per day with workweeks in general of 40, 44, 45, and 48 hours. The 
usual workweek for operators is 6 days, although a small number of 
agreements provide for a 5-day week. In a few instances it is pro- 
vided that each operator shall have only 1 day off in every 8. 

Provisions covering operators usually state the number of hours 
per regular run, either on a minimum, normal, or maximum basis. 
As operators holding regular runs are usually prevented from doing 
additional work, the establishing of run-hours is, in effect, the same 
as the establishing of an hour scale for the operator. Generally the 
agreements provide that all regular runs shall be as near 8 hours in 
length as possible. Slightly over one-half of the agreements establish 
a guaranteed minimum for regular runs, usually 8 hours. Several 
others set the guarantee at 9 hours and others specify 6%, 7%, 7%, or 
8% hours. A few agreements provide the minimum for regular runs 
on a weekly basis, with a range from 40 to 50 hours. 

About one-half of the agreements specify the maximum number of 
hours for regular runs per day, week, or month. The maxima are 
usually 1 or 2 hours greater than the length of the normal run and 
vary considerably in a range from 8 to 11 hours per day, with 10 
hours being the most prevalent. Other agreements provide weekly 
maxima of from 48 to 65 hours, two specify the maximum as 270 
hours per month, and one provides for 215 hours per month. In 
those agreements providing both minimum and maximum hours the 


| interval generally ranges from % to 2% hours per day, usually 1 or 2. 


As there are wide variations in the demand for transportation at 
different hours of the day, the agreements permit the creation of 
‘swing’ runs composed of two or more short daily assignments. This 
privilege is generally limited by the requirement that a majority of 
runs shall be straight and that the day’s swing runs must be com- 


» pleted within a specified number of hours. The maximum permitted 


? The analysis contained in this section, as well as those following, is not restricted to agreements io the 


: cities included in the previous section relating to wage rates, but includes all agreements in the Bureau’s 
{ files, except those covering companies eagaged in strictly intercity or interstate transportation. Altogether, 
_ 160 agreemeuts are included in the analysis. 
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ranges as high as 16 hours, although 14 hours is most com: nonly 
specified. A number of others list the spread as 12, 13, or 13% 
Generally, the intervening time between parts of these Swing or spi 
assignments is paid for when the interval does not exceed 1 hour. 

Rest days.—In order to maintain continuous service, the week), 
rest days (required for each employee under most agreements) my; 
be distributed throughout the week. Assignments of regular rvs g), 
generally prepared on a 6-day basis, and the scheduled day off for apy 
individual depends upon his selection of a run at the periodic “pick. 
Work on an employee’s rest day is allowed only in an emergency 
and penalty rates for such work are very often provided. : 

Specific provision for Sunday work is not made in a majority of thy 
agreements. However, a number of the agreements state that , 
greater percentage of runs must be straight on Sundays than during 
the week. In addition, those agreements providing a guarantee( 
minimum for regular runs often specify that this minimum shall be 
less on Sundays than during the week. 

Extra runs.—The agreements generally provide that all runs not 
regularly scheduled and all short runs which cannot be combined 
into regular assignments shall be reserved for men on the extra list 
All substitutions for regular operators are also reserved for men 01 
the extra list. These extra men are usually required to report fo: 
assignment twice each day, and most agreements specify the mini- 
mum pay for making these reports. These guaranties vary widely 
In some agreements extra men are guaranteed 1 or 2 hours’ pay for 
each report, or a specified number of hours each day or week; in 
others the guaranty is a minimum amount of Pay each day, week 
or month. The time guaranties range from 1 or 2 to 8 hours pe 
day, 30 to 36 hours per week, or 100 to 162 hours per month; cas! 
guaranties range from $2 to $4.08 per day, $15 to $25 per week, or 
from $60 to $110 per month. In all cases these guaranties are con- 
tingent upon the extra men making all required reports, disallowances 
for “misses”’ (tardiness) being deducted on a pro rata basis. 


LOur rs 


Overtime.—Overtime work in street-railway operations is generally 
defined, not as time worked in excess of a specified number of hours, 


but rather as time worked in excess of that required to complet 
run or assignment. About one-half of the agreements definitely 
state the maximum number of hours a run may be paid for at straight 


time, 10 hours being the most prevalent. It is customary in street- 
railway agreements to require that all work outside the regular 


sssignments be given to men on the extra list, whenever they ar 


available, and therefore overtime of this type is not frequently re- 
quired. However, if a man holding a regular run is require: to 


perform extra work, except in emergencies, he is generally paid at th: 


overtime rate and quite often is guaranteed a specified number 0! 
hours, usually 2, at the penalty scale. However, in those agree- 
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ments permitting operators to work from the extra board after their 
gular runs have been completed, the operators receive straight 
ime only for such assignments given them. Operators called to 
york on their regular day off are very often paid the overtime rate 
and are often guaranteed 4, 5, or 6 hours. 

The overtime rate in street-railway agreements is almost universally 
‘ime and one-half. Slightly over three-fourths of the quotations, 
covering Over 84 percent of the organized workers included in the 
current survey, were listed at this rate. Agreements covering only 
9.5 percent of the members failed to provide a penalty rate. Six 
percent were slated to receive other penalty scales and in 1 quotation, 
covering but one-tenth of 1 percent of the total members, overtime 
was prohibited. ‘ 

Transfer rates.—Street-railway and bus operators are almost 
universally required to be paid the classified rate for the particular 
work performed. A few agreements, however, require that regular 
operators temporarily transferred to runs not their own shall be 
guaranteed the schedule time of their own runs and, if given work 
not on the cars or busses, shall be paid whichever rate is higher, their 
own or that of the temporary work. 

The provisions relating to shop or garage workers sometimes pro- 
vide that the employee shall receive his own rate while temporarily 
working in another classification, provided the assignment does not 
extend beyond a specified period, which may be as long as 15 days. 
More frequently, however, such workers are required to be paid the 
higher rate applying to the two classifications. 

Differentials for disabled and older workers.—Very few of the agree- 
ments contain any provisions regarding disabled or older workers. 
A small number specify that employees of long service who are 
incapable of continuing their regular duties shall be given preference 
for any employment the company may have which they can perform. 
No differentials or concessions are provided for the older or disabled 
worker in the regularly classified occupations. 

Allowances.—Nearly all of the agreements specify some allowances 
for various incidental duties of the streetcar and bus operators. <A 
period of from 5 to 15 minutes is frequently allowed at the beginning 
and end of runs for the purpose of getting the car ready for service 
and for returning it to the barn and making out the required daily 
reports. An allowance is usually specified for making out accident 
reports, and it is generally provided that employees required to look 
up evidence in connection with accidents shall be paid at their regular 
rates. Time spent in going to court in connection with accident 
cases is generally required to be paid for at straight time. 

It is frequently specified that traveling time between the barn and 
relief points shall be paid for when crews are changed away from the 
barn. Time spent instructing student operators is usually rated from 
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5 to 10 cents an hour higher than the regular rate. Similar additio,, 
to the regular rate are frequently specified for work on snow ploy: 
and sweepers, or for runs on which the operators must handle ewe. 
papers or packages. 

It is generally provided that uniforms are to be furnished by ¢}, 
employees, subject to the specifications of the company. Many o; 
the agreements state that these may be purchased in the open marke; 
or through the union. Only a very few provide that uniform: 
shall be furnished or partially paid for by the company. 

Nearly all of the agreements specifically provide that employees 
shall be entitled to ride free on any line of the company. ( fey 
extend this privilege to the members of the employees’ families. 

A few agreements, provide for group-insurance policies to be paid 


for by the company and a few others provide sick and acciden} 
benefits. 


Union Status 


Unionization.—Union agreements covering street-railway and bus 
employees are in existence in almost three-fourths of the cities of 
over 100,000 population. Smaller cities are less well organized 
although a considerable number of agreements have been made. 

Practically all of the agreements have been made by locals of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Operators of America (A. F. of L.) except in New York City 
and Philadelphia. In New York most of the agreements were made 
with the Transport Workers’ Union (C. I. O.) and in Philadelphia 
with the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Employees’ Union (nonaffiiated 

The agreements studied were universally negotiated between local 
unions and individual transportation companies. In the few cities 
having more than one transportation company, separate agreements 
exist with each company. As a rule, these agreements are not uni- 
form, but vary in details to meet the different conditions in the 
separate companies. Generally, the membership of each local union 
includes employees of only one company. In a few instances, where 
the companies operate large transportation systems with widely 
separated barns, or with an extremely large number of employees, 
the employees are divided among several locals. In such cases only 
one agreement between the company and the joint local unions is 
customary. 

Union recognition.—Almost half (75 out of 160) of the agreements 
studied provide for the closed or union shop, with the companies agree- 
ing to enforce the provision by discharging any employee who fails to 
join or maintain his membership, or who is expelled from the union 
Seven additional agreements provide that all new employees must 
become union members. The latter are usually allowed a certain 
number of days, generally a probationary period, in which to make 
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application for membership. One agreement states that “all em- 
ployees of the company coming within the classifications covered by 
this agreement, after 1 month’s continuous employment, shall be re- 
quired to share equally in the cost of maintaining and operating the 
collective-bargaining agency.”’ 

About 10 percent of the agreements have the maintenance-of-mem- 
bership clause, whereby an employee belonging to the union at the 
time the agreement went into effect, or one who subsequently joins the 
union, Must maintain his membership as a condition of continued 
employment. In four additional agreements ‘‘the company recom- 
mends that all employees now in the association remain members and 
recommends that all new men that may enter the service and who are 
eligible to the association become and remain members during the life 
of the contract. The company prefers to deal with the employees 
through the association.” 

In the remaining agreements, about a third of the total, the em- 
ployee recognizes the union as the bargaining agent for all the union 
members and for all the classifications of jobs included in the terms 
of the agreement. Most of these specify that membership shall be 
entirely optional with the individual employees and that there shall 
be no discrimination or coercion to compel any employee to join or 
not to join the union. Several agreements specifically state that 
the members of the union bargaining committee must be company 
employees. 

Employees covered by agreements—A majority of the agreements 
cover workers in the company shops, garages, barns, and maintenance 
departments in addition to the operating employees. A few agree- 
ments also include linemen. A considerable number include provisions 
relating only to motormen, conductors, and bus drivers. These, how- 
ever, are mainly from the smaller cities. Clerical employees are sel- 
dom included in the agreements; in fact, a small number specifically 
exclude workers in the general offices of the company. 

Foremen, superintendents, managers, and other company officials 
who have the duty of administering discipline are excluded from mem- 
bership in the Amalgamated Association by a constitutional provision. 
Working foremen, starters, dispatchers, timekeepers, inspectors, and 
street men are permitted to be members, but not to participate in the 
meetings or activities of the union while holding such positions. The 
agreements, therefore, do not specify wage rates or working conditions 
for these positions. 

About half of the agreements provide for a probationary period, 
during which new employees are specifically excluded from the agree- 
ment benefits other than the wage-rate provisions. Until this pro- 
bation has been completed the employee has no right to appeal to the 
union with respect to any grievance, discipline, or his discharge. The 
period of probation is most frequently either 60 or 90 days, although 
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a number of agreements specify 30 days and several others provide {,, 
a 6-month probation. 

Check-off —About one-fourth of the agreements provide that ¢}, 
company shall deduct the amount of union dues and assessments fro. 
the pay of union members. In practically all of these cases indiyidy,) 
authorizations for the deductions must be obtained, although i: g, 
eral cases no mention of authorization is made. In one or two jp. 
stances the employee’s wife is also required to sign the authorizg. 
tion. Several agreements not providing for the check-off perm); 
the collection of dues on company property on pay days or othe; 
selected times. 

Hiring.-—Except in a very few cases, street-railway agreements (, 
not require new employees to be hired through the union office, no 
do they require new men to be union members before starting to work 
However, one agreement specifically states that “the company yi 
notify the union of the need of additional men and the union agrees t 
furnish competent candidates.”” In two other cases the union “agrees 
to furnish extra men daily to fully and adequately protect all regula: 
runs,’”’ and in two others the union “agrees to cooperate with the com- 
pany in an honest endeavor to supply sober and physically capable 
men needed by the company in the operation and maintenance of its 
busses.” In addition to the above-mentioned exceptions, two agree. 
ments provide for a union committee to investigate and pass upon 
prospective motor-coach operators before they are employed by th 
company. 

Bulletin boards —The agreements frequently provide that bulleti 
boards shall be maintained at each barn, upon which the union may 
post notices of interest to its members. Generally no restrictions ar 
placed upon the kind of notices that may be posted, although a fev 


Yt 
\~- 


require that the notices be approved by the company and that they 


be confined strictly to general union business. 
Job restrictions —Detailed work regulations are not often made : 
part of the streetcar and bus operators’ agreements. A number, }\ 


reference, indicate that the regulations shall be as issued by the con- 
pany, but that the union shall have the right to discuss any proposed 


changes with the company officials before they are made effective. 


Access to plant and records.—-A small number of the agreements pro- 


vide that representatives of the union may interview shop or garag' 
men on union business during working hours. This privilege is no! 


however, extended to include interviewing operators while they are on 


duty. 


A few agreements specify that union representatives may be presc! 


at the barn on pay days for the purpose of making dues collections 


Several agreements specify that service records of members s)i:! 


be open to inspection by the union, and a number require tha‘ 
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inion representative be present at each selection of runs or uniform 
inspec tion. 

Leave for union officials Practically all the agreements provide 
‘hat if an employee is elected or appointed to a full-time union office, 
he shall be granted leave for the duration of his term without impair- 
ment of his seniority rights, provided he mades application for reem- 
ployment within a limited time after leaving office. Several agree- 
ments specifically state that seniority in these cases shall be cumulative. 


Leave Provisions 


Leave of absence without pay for personal reasons is provided in 
about half of the agreements. Tne amount of leave is generally 
limited to 30 or 60 consecutive days, although one renewal is often 
permitted. Absence because of illness is often specifically excepted 
from the time limitations. Applications for extended leave are some- 
times required to be in writing. Generally, the applications for leave 
are subject to approval by the company, although some agreements 
either specifically or impliedly make granting of the leave mandatory, 
provided the number applying for leave at any one time is limited. 

A number of agreements require the company or association to pro- 
vide a book in which the employees may register their desire for par- 
ticular days off. Many of these agreements specify that, in applying 
the limitation as to the number to be granted leave on any one day, 


priority in registering shall govern. Union officials are generally 
granted priority in leave when time off is necessary for official business. 
Generally, a request for leave must be made before the list of assign- 
ments for the day, on which leave is desired, is made up. Usually, 
however, leave may not be requested more than 1 week in advance. 


Vacations and Holidays 


Vacations with pay.—About 75 percent of the agreements provide 
for annual vacations with pay. In 93 of the cases the time specified 
is 1 week—69 of these after 1 year's service, 8 after one-half year, 
8 after 2 years, 1 after 3 years, and 7 with no length of service men- 
tioned. Ten of the agreements provide for 2 weeks’ and 5 others 
specify 10 days’ vacation after 1 year’s service. About 15 percent 
of the agreements provide for additional vacations above the mini- 
mum in recognition of longer periods of service. The most common 
are 2 weeks after either 2 or 5 years, both of these types providing 
| week after 1 year’s service. 

Quite often, to be eligible for a vacation, an operator must work a 
minimum number of hours during the year, usually about three- 
fourths of full time. 

The agreements generally specify that vacations may not be 
accumulated but must be taken as earned, and that cash payments 
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in lieu of actval time off sha!l not be permitted. Employee: yw}, 
are discharged or voluntarily quit the service of the company ¢ urins 








the governing factor in the selection of vacation periods. 

Holidays.—Four of the agreements specify that employees s})«\l| }, 
paid when not working on holidays. These four, plus several 0; her. 
also provide that the overtime rate shal] be paid to those employee; 
working on holidays. 

Generally, holidays are not mentioned in the agreements, sine 
streetcar and bus service is maintained on such days even though 
on a restricted basis. In a few cases a restriction is placed upop 
applications for time off on such days, the restriction being thiat re- 
quests may not be made long in advance. Some agreements s)p- 
cifically state that operators whose regular day off coincides wit, 
the holiday shall be assured their time off before any other requests 
are granted. A small number provide further that an operator 
having preference, through priority of application, for Thanksgiving 
leave may not also have preference for Christmas leave. 


Seniority 


Seniority provisions are one of the most important sections in 
most streetcar and bus operators’ agreements. In the larger cities 
where the companies have various barns, divisions, and departments, 
seniority is generally applied on the basis of several lists, each de- 
signed for particular situations. Separate lists are frequently required 
to be maintained on a company-wide basis for each department. 
These lists are then divided by occupation, division, barn, or shop 
Agreements -with the smaller companies generally provide for sepa- 
rate shop and operating lists, and frequently divide the operating 
list with respect to motormen, conductors, and bus drivers. 

Acquisition and loss of seniority.—Seniority almost invariably run: 
from the date of last employment. Resignation or discharge auto- 
matically cancels seniority rights. Many agreements, however, stat: 
that seniority shall be retained through a lay-off occasioned by lack 
of work. Seniority is always retained during an approved leave 0! 
absence and generally throughout an absence on account of illness. 

About one-fourth of the agreements include a military-service pro- 
vision whereby an employee retains his position and seniority during 
his term in the armed forces. In most of these cases the seniority 
is definitely specified as being cumulative. 

Permanent promotion to a supervisory position generally involv: 
loss of seniority rights in all lower classifications. Some agreements, 















































































































































































during which time the employee may return to his old classificatio' 
in full standing. 














the year generally forfeit all vacation rights. Quite often senio: ity is & 


however, provide for retention of these rights through a trial period, 
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Luy-of.—About half of the agreements provide that during slack 
seasons there shall be lay-offs in accordance with seniority and subse- 
quent rehiring in inverse order, provided the laid-off men make them- 
selyes available within a specified number of days. A number of 
agreements state that no new employees shall be taken on before 
those laid off have been given an opportunity to return. 

Promotions and transfers.—About half the agreements provide for 
the application of seniority in respect to promotion and transfers. 
The promotion provisions usually require that the senior man be 
considered or given a trial when a vacancy occurs, but do not require 
that he be given the job unless fully qualified. This application of 
seniority is frequently on a departmental basis, although in some 
cases it is confined to a shop or barn. 

A number of agreements provide for an annual “‘system pick,” at 
which time each employee may choose, according to his departmental 
seniority, the barn or shop and classification in which he wishes to 
work. When this method is used, voluntary transfers between barns 
or shops are generally prohibited at other times. 

Some agreements provide that shop or office men may not operate 
cars or busses in regular service, and some specify that all positions 
as starters, loaders, platform men, or flagmen shall belong to the 
“blue uniform men.” 

Employees transferring from one classification to another, as from 
street-car operation to bus driving, go to the foot of the list for their 
new classification, but frequently retain their rights in their former 
classification, temporarily with respect to a voluntary return, or 
permanently in respect to reductions in service. 

Shift and run assignments.—Seniority is the basis for determining 
work assignments in practically all street-railway agreements. At 
various times during the year, usually every 3 or 4 months, all regular 
runs or pieces of work are listed for selection. The employee with 
the greatest seniority will have first choice and so on until all regular 
runs have been assigned. Frequently it is required that additional 
picks or selection of runs be held whenever changes in schedules are 
contemplated, or whenever permanent vacancies occur on any runs. 
Some agreements provide that should an employee select an assign- 
ment which the company does not consider him competent to fill, he 
shall be denied the assignment provided the union concurs in the 
decision, often after a week’s trial. Several agreements provide for 
union-management cooperation in making out the list of runs and 
timetables for them. 

The list of runs is usually required to be posted at the various car 
barns or garages several days before the selection is made. The 
operators are then given a definite time limit in which they are to 
state their choice. In the event an operator fails to make his choice 
or is unavailable when his turn to choose arrives, provision is usually 
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made for the superintendent, or the superintendent and a nip, 
official together, to choose for him. In some cases an em))| loyee 
having seniority may choose to go on the extra list rather tha: take 
one of the regular runs. 

After the list of regular runs has been exhausted, the remain: er of 
the operators are put on an extra list for work assignments other thay 
regular runs. This extra list is also prepared according to sen’ ority, 
Generally the list rotates upon any assignment. However, a niimbe; 
of agreements specifically provide that an operator shall retain his 
position at the head of the list until he has been assigned a specified 
number of hours’ work, usually the equivalent of a normal revula; 
run. A number of agreements provide that the man in- order may 
not refuse any assignment offered, but others state that this is per. 
missible. A few agreements contain share-the-work provisions {o: 
men on the extra list, but in several cases it is specifically prohibited. 

In cases of vacancies on the regular list, the run is usually handled 


by the extra men in rotation for the first few days, after which it js 
definitely assigned to the oldest man in seniority on the extra list unt] 
a 30-day period has elapsed, after which either a reselection of all runs 


is held or it is bid in by those regular operators below the one leaving 
the vacancy. In either case the man having the greatest seniority on 
the extra list moves into the regular classification. 


Health, Safety, and Welfare 


Physical examinations.—About 1 in 10 of the agreements requir 
the employees to submit to physical examinations either yearly o: 
upon request of the company. Generally, it is provided that th 
examiner must be selected by the company and the union or that 


the employee may appeal the findings of the company examiner to his 
own physician. The minimum physical requirements are not stated 


in the agreements. 


Condition of equipment.—About 20 percent of the agreements 
require that each car or bus be checked and placed in good condition 
by the shopmen before being delivered to the operator. Items most 
frequently mentioned to be checked are brakes, window wipers, and 


doors. 


Welfare—The operators’ use of seats or stools while on the ca! 
is usually governed by company regulations and not made part of the 
agreements. About 10 percent of the agreements, however, spe«'- 


fically require that seats be provided for motormen and conductors 
A small number include a statement of the rules regarding their use 


commonly specifying that they may not be used when the car is 10 
heavy traffic areas, or that conductors may not be seated when pas 
sengers are standing. A few agreements also require that the operators 


cabs must be equipped with heaters. 
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A frequent provision is that operators may remove their coats 
juring hot weather, provided they wear approved shirts and no sus- 
penders. Comfort stations are often required at turning points, and 


, few agreements require the company to provide washrooms and 
lockers at each barn. 


Discipline 

A great number of the agreements contain definite rules for the 
handling of discipline. It is usually agreed that employees shall be 
informed of any alleged misconduct or violation as soon as possible, 
generally within 3 days, after occurrence. After an employee has 
been informed of the charges, usually in writing, he is given sufficient 
time to obtain witnesses or otherwise prepare his case. He is then 
given a formal hearing and in most cases he may be represented by the 
ynion. Many agreements provide for appeal by arbitration. 

Practically all of the agreements provide that if an employee is 
suspended or discharged for alleged violation of company rules and if, 
after investigation by the company and the union, he is found not 
guilty of the charge, he shall be reinstated and paid for all time lost. 

Specific causes for discharge are not frequently mentioned in the 
agreements. Those most often specified are repeated ‘“‘misses’’ 
(tardiness) within 30 days, unreported absence from duty, intoxica- 
tion, and irregularities in handling fares. A number of agreements 
provide that unreported absence shall be cause for dismissal, but that 
the employee’s record shall be marked “resigned.”’ 

In many cases a definite method of recording disciplinary action is 
provided. It is frequently specified that the record must contain the 
employee’s reply to the charges. If only the company maintains these 
records, they are often available for inspection by accredited union 
officials. Several agreements provide for a duplicate set of records, 
one to be furnished to the union. 

Several agreements, in open as well as closed shops, provide that 
the company will dismiss or suspend a member of the union, if the 
union requests such action, because the member has violated the 
union’s rules or laws. Usually such action is taken by the company 
only after its own investigation. A few agreements specify that. an 
employee may be dismissed through joint action of the union and 
company for “interfering with or disturbing the course of negotiations 
between the union and company or for interfering with or disturbing 
the service or goodwill between the company, employees, and public.”’ 

Operators, both regular and extra, are generally penalized for 
reporting late by being required to serve specified periods at the foot of 
the extra list. While serving a penalty at the foot of the list an oper- 
ator receives pay only for extra assignments that may be given him. 
The time required to be served at the foot of the list is usually 1 day 
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for the first late report or ‘‘miss’’ within 30 days. Subsequent misse 
within 30 days carry increasingly greater penalties. Usually a four) 
miss within 30 days is specified as cause for discharge or other sever, 
disciplinary action. 


Adjustment of Disputes 


Grievances.—In addition to the prevalent provision that the com. 
pany will meet and treat with the union representatives for the s»ttJe- 
ment of any differences that may arise between them, many av 
ments contain more specific provisions for the procedure in 
cases. About a fourth of the agreements specifically require emp! yes 


to present individual grievances to the heads of their départments 
before the matters may become subjects for union-manageient 
discussion. A number of agreements name the company officials 
with whom successive conferences are to be held. Most frequently 


these provide that the union may carry its case to the highest company 
official if a satisfactory settlement is not obtained in any previous 
conference. Many cases require each company official to render his 
decision within a specified time after the matter in dispute has been 
brought to his attention. One or two agreements provide definite 
conference committees of both sides to be used in settling disputes. 

Arbitration.—Practically all of the agreements provide for arbitra- 
tion in the case of differences, pertaining to the application of the terms 
of the agreement, that cannot be mutually adjusted. A number of 
agreements specifically state that arbitration is to be a last resort and 
that both parties shall make every effort possible to reach an under- 
standing through direct negotiations. One or two agreements state 
that permission to arbitrate must be obtained from the international 
office of the union. 

About one-fourth of the agreements provide for arbitration of the 
terms of succeeding agreements. A few agreements limit arbitration 
so as to exclude matters fixed and determined by the agreement, 
improper handling of fares or transfers, or questions of union repre- 
sentation or recognition. 

All of the agreements providing for arbitration specify the appoint- 
ment of temporary arbitrators as the occasions may arise, except in a 
few cases where State arbitration or conciliation boards are mentioned. 
Nearly all of the agreements providing arbitration state that the board 

.shall be composed of two members, one chosen by each side, with an 
impartial chairman appointed by the other two. Under about one- 
fourth of the agreements the first two appointees attempt to reacli a 
settlement before selecting the third member. A very few agree- 
ments specify larger boards. If the original appointees are unable to 
agree upon an impartial chairman within a specified time, it is {re- 
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quently required that the union and company confer in regard to 
naming new appointees or concerning a method of selecting an im- 
partialmember. A small number of agreements designate a particular 
judge or other public official who shall name such impartial chairman. 
In one case the judge selected appoints the entire board. In about 10 
percent of the agreements, all members are required to be disinterested 
persons, in that none may be either presently or formerly connected 
with either party as members, employees, or stockholders. Usually it 
is provided that if either side fails to name the board member within 
a specified time, the party so failing shall forfeit its case. 

Requests for arbitration may come from either party and are usually 
required to be in writing. The decision of a majority of the board is 
always considered final. 

Strikes and lock-outs—About 40 percent of the agreements contain 
specific restrictions upon strikes and lock-outs. Most of these flatly 
prohibit any strike or lock-out for the duration of the agreement. In 
addition about 15 percent prohibit such action pending arbitration 
and almest one-fourth of all the agreements place a ban on sympathetic 
strikes. 

In addition to the restrictions upon strikes incorporated in the 
agreements, each local union is bound by the restrictions contained in 
the constitution of its association. The constitution of the Amalga- 
mated Association provides that a strike vote may be taken only after 
negotiations for the settlement of the dispute have been tried and 
have failed. Strike votes must be by secret ballot and every member 
must be given a ballot. Two-thirds of the votes cast are required for 
an affirmative decision. Following an affirmative vote, the inter- 
national president must be notified to send a representative, who shall 
investigate and attempt to secure a settlement through negotiation 
orarbitration. In case of failure in these negotiations the international 
representative is then required to secure approval from a majority of 
the general executive board before authorizing a strike. A _ local 
division entering upon an unautherized strike forfeits all rights to 
assistance and renders itself subject to expulsion from the Association. 


Duration of the Agreements 


About 60 percent of the agreements ace written for a term of 1 
year, with provision for continuance from year to year, provided 
neither party notifies the other of a desired change to be effective at 
the annual renewal date. Most of the other agreements are written 
for 2-year terms, although a small number run for 3 years. Several 
others cover periods of 13 to 18 months and one or two extend 4 or 
0 years, 
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It is generally specified that notice of any desired change, which yj) 9 '""’ 
result in reopening the agreement, must be given 30 days in advan, 
of the renewal date. A 60-day minimum is provided in a num)|er o/ 
others, and periods of 15 or 45 days appear in a few. Those agro. 
ments extending more than 1 year sometimes provide for the reopep. 
ing of negotiations at the anniversary date for the purpose of discys.. 
ing wages only. One or two specified that wage discussions coiild }) 
automatically opened when the cost of living had advanced by a fixe, , 
percentage. a 


Rates in Each City nan ¢al 


The union rates per hour in force on June 1, 1941, and June 1, 1949, Secor 
by city, are shown in the following table. Hours are not given, sinc; 
the hours of work are irregular, depending on the “run.” Any , 
changes in scales since June 1, 1941, which have come to the attention > 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics appear in the footnotes. After 


Rapid t 
Mot 
Gus 


Busses 


! Ine 
1 In 
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Taste 4.—Union Rates of Wages of Street-Railway Employees, June 1, 1941, and 
June 1, 1940, by Cities 





Rates of wages | 
per hour 


ty and classification | City and classification — 


Junel,| Junel, | June I, | 
1941 1940 1941 


Atlanta, Ga. Chicago, Il.—Continued 


man cars and feeder busses: Elevated railway: 

* First 9 months q ‘ Motormen: 
Second 9 months . 4 First 3 months 
cy ‘ . 4-12 months 

|-man cars, busses, and trolley After 1 year. --...-- , 

coaches: Conductors: 
First 9 months-_--........._.| r i First year. 
Second 9 months__._..___- ; : After 1 year_. 
Thereafter a ‘ Guards, regular 

Guards, extra: 

Binghamton, N. Y. First 3 months 

4-12 months 

Busses After 1 year 
First 3 months_-____- 


San n..........-. ‘ ‘ Cincinnati, Ohio 


Rates of wages 
per hour 








| June 1, 


1940 











After 1 year - _- 


2-man cars: 
Birmingham, Ala. First 3 months. ............ 
ee 
2-man Cars: After 1 year____.. 
aad , , l-man cars and busses: 

Second year a 3 ; ¢ First 3 months 

> ae ree j ‘ 4-12 months 
l-man cars and busses: After 1 year 











Cleveland, Ohio 


| 2-man cars: 

1 First 3 months 

4-12 months 

2-man cars: Se 8 Ps. os os cna 
Pires Spee, ............ l-man cars and busses: 
4-12 months First 3 months __ 


Thereafter... .____. 4-12 months.._.._.___ 
l-man cars and busses: After 1 year 


First 3 months 
4-12 months___- 
Thereafter 
Rapid transit lines: 
_ sal 
Guards: 
First 3 months 
4-12 months 
Thereafter 


Boston, Mass. 


Columbus, Ohio 


l-man cars and class A busses: 
First 3 months 
4-12 months 
After 1 year___. 
Class B busses: 
First 3 months___- 
4-12 months______- 
After 1 year 





asi @ B38 uek 











Davenport, Iowa 

Ch S.C. 1] 

arleston, S. C || (See Rock Island (Ill.) district.) 
usses: i} 


First 3 months 560 | Dayton, Ohio 
4-12 months__- : 


Thereafter____- l-man cars and busses: 


Company A: 

First 3 months 

4-12 months 

(se 
Company B: 

First 6 months__. 

7-12 months 

After 1 year 


Denver, Colo. 





| 2-man cars: 
First 3 months 


. 870 4-12 months 
| 13-18 meemens............... 

‘ 19-24 months 

. 950 : | )) ee 


' Increase of 5 cents per hour July 1, 1941. 
* Increase of 1 cent per hour September 1, 1941. 
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Tasie 4.—Union Rates of Wages of Street-Railway Employees, June 1, 194), op F 


























TAB! , 
June 1, 1940, by Cities—Continued 
| es oes 
| Rates of wages | | Rates: 
per hour | per 
City and classification i City and classification |\_——— ty 
| June 1, | June 1, | June 1, 
1941 1940 |; 1941 
nok 1] 
Denver, Colo.—Continued | | Little Rock, Ark. | Ml 
| | | | 
]-man cars and busses: } 1-man cars and busses: Rise 
First 3 menths__.......__. | $0. 660 $0. 640 || First 3 months. ___.___- | $0. 460 ~~ ‘Kirst 
4-12 meatie............... | . 670 - 650 || 4-6 months -__.......-. ‘ -| . 480 4 
|. = est . 680 . 660 || , aa - 510 Alt 
19-24 months. .............. | 680 . 670 Second year--._.....-- | 540 
,, | Re . 700 . 680 | iia . 570 
After 3 vears_..._...-- | . 630 
Des Moines, Iowa ae || North Little Rock division: man Ct 
Ak we 1] l-man cars and busses: Fir 
1-man cars, trolley busses, and | First 6months.........|  . 460 Seca 
maotor coaches: 7-12 months............| . 480 Afte 
First 3 months_-..._.- odiedl 635 - 625 || Second year....-......-| .510 
I Ce ites wade Pc die . 665 . 655 |) at | . 540 
After 1 year____- 2 ra 710 . 700 || After 3 years.........--.| . 600 
2.man Cc 
Detroit, Mich. | | Los Angeles, Calif. | Firs 
2-man cars: | | Pacific Electric Co.: Thi 
First 6 months. __....._.... | 790 .750 || | 2man ears (local): Alte 
Second 6 months. _ -_- —— a” . 790 || First 3 months. -.....- 635 l-man ¢ 
EE id iveincnen condi . 870 . 830 | 4-12 months.____- | 645 Firs 
| SG ces . 970 . 980 |) Second year. .__-- al . 660 Seer 
1-man cars and busses: | After 2 years... _. sel . 680 Thi 
First 6 months. _........_- . 840 . 780 2-man cars (interurban): Aft 
Second 6 months____..___. . 880 - 820 || First 3 months- - -- . 655 
After 1 vear__....._- nwaliad | . 920 . 860 |) 4-12 months.____- . 665 Minne 
I dod sen an ceietioa ; 41.020 . 960 | Second year .__.- . 680 
After 2 years__- . 700 
Duluth, Minn. ee yy cars: 9-man ¢ 
irst 3 months- - --_-- . 705 Fir: 
sg wee me seo || 4-12 months... ..__--- 715 Sec 
Second year__.....____- . 610 - 500 | Second year. .-...---. 730 Th 
After 2 years 630 | 610 After 2 years_._..___-- 750 l-man ¢ 
__ 28 oemonce , | 1am cars and motor | Fir 
} coacnecs: Sec 
pO Ge ah | | First 3months........| .705 Th 
First 6 months...._______- 2650| 600 || en . 
SO aa een 3.720 . 660 | ne Blow en 2 
After 1 year | 3.750 "690 || After 2 vears . 750 Busses 
Se : 1} oer Transit Co.: Fir 
: - | usses: | Aft 
Grand Rapids, Mich. | First 3 months... -.----| . 705 
RSS a ee . 640 | - 590 | 4-12 months. _-_-.-- 715 
1} Second year--__----- . 730 See Ri 
Indianapolis, Ind. | 1 After 2 years. ces 750 eas 
l-man cars and Company A i} a Saas mamwey ve: 
busses: | First ye | 666 Busses 
SE TATED . 670 . 650 irst oo , <oteetee 4 Tr > 
eR EE . 690. | . 670 see FOR. ..-.-. "50 ri 
After 2 years..........___ 740 | . 720 seed aa" Siesa<=- - 3. 
Company B busses... ---..--. | +470 | - First Fear. 760 t 
: | 9» a . 820 ! 
Busses: Jackson, Miss. Third year-_.-.__-- oe . 850 
First 6 months....._.._.___ . 570 | . 530 Se irst “i a Mee | 760 
After 6 months. -...........- - 620 - 580 |) Second year... ” 990) Iman 
Jacksonville, Fla. || Third year... -..-- ; : 
Busses: | Madison, Wis. Al 
First 6 months_---.......--- 550 . 490 Iron 
Second 6 months_........-. | 560 .500 || Busses: Bi 
Al nn incincneon . 570 . 510 First 6 months.........._-. . 580 
Third year... ne Slee eS _ . 580 | . 520 EE . 610 
| et SE . 590 | . 530 13-1S months. _______-. . 630 
pg ER eee . 600 . 540 After 18 months- --_.--_-_.--. | . 650 
? Plus a bonus of % cent for each hour worked. ten 


560 
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Tani © 4-—Union Rates of Wages of Street-Railway Employees, June 1, 1941, and 
June 1, 1940, by Cities—Continued 





Rates S wages 
per hour 





ty and classification 


| June 1, 
1941 





Vanchester, N. H. 


First 3 months 
lle iat 


Memphis, Tenn. 


|-man cars and busses: 
First year 
Second year. .- 
After 2 years 





Milwaukee, Wis. 
9-man cars: 


Second year 

Third year 

After 3 years _. 

l-man cars and busses: 

First year 

Second year 

Third year 

After 3 years 


Minneapolis, Minn. (includes 
St. Paul, Minn.) 


2-man cars: 
Second year 


Third year 
l-man cars and busses: 





Second year 
Third year 


Mobile, Ala. 
Busses: 
First 6 months_._._______- on 
After 6 months 
Moline, Il. 


‘See Rock Island (Ill.) district.) | 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Busses: 
First 3 months 


13-18 months 

19-24 months 

After 2 years 
Newark, N. J. 


l-man cars ahd busses: 
First 3 months 


‘ 55 cents per hour Dec. 1, 1941. 
‘60 cents per hour Dec. 1, 1941. 


438471—42—_14 





BE 


) 


] 








City and classification 





New Haven, Conn. 
l-man cars and busses: 
First 3 months 
4-12 months 
After 1 year 


New Orleans, La. 


Busses (Algiers Division): 
First 6 months 
7-12 months 
13-18 months.___-_- 
19-24 months__. 
25-30 months _. 
After 30 months 


New York, N. Y. 


| Subways: 


| 


sees 


B88 282 


B. M. T. System: 
Operators: 
First year. -.__-.-. 
Second year... 
After 2 years. 
Conductors: 
First 2 years 


After 2 years - - pats 


Trainmen: 
First 2 years .. 


| 
| Rates of wages 


per hour 


June 1, | June I, 
1941 1940 


Second 2 years ee 


Fifth year _. 
After 5 years 
. T. System: 
Motormen: 
First year. 
After 1 year. 
Conductors: 
First 2 years_- 
After 2 years 
Conductors (multiple- 
unit-door control): 
First 2 years 
After 2 years 
Trainmen: 
First year 
Second year... 
After 2 years 
Trainmen " (multiple- 
unit-door control): 
First year... 
Second year. 
After 2 years -- 


| Surface cars: 


Third Avenue 
System: 
First 3 months 
4-4 months____- 
7-9 morths 


Railway 


10-12 months__.__..___. 


13-15 months 
16-18 months 
19-21 months 
22-24 months 
Third year 
Fourth year 
Fifth year 

After 5 years. --- 
Special beginners 
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Taste 4.—Union Rates of Wages of Street-Railway Employees, June 1, 1941, ang 



































> 3 TABLE 
June 1, 1940, by Cities—Continued 
| | es — 
Rates of wage. | Rates of wage 
per hour per h 
City and classification — City and classification ———— Ci 
June 1, | June I, June 1, | June} 
| 1941 | 1940 1941 4 
New York, N. Y.—Continued | || New York, N. Y.—Continued 01 
Surface cars—Continued. | Busses—Continued. ‘gies 
Brooklyn-Queens Transit Avenue B and East Broad- | oe 
Lines: way Transit Co.: 719 
ee $0.521 | $0. 521 | First 6 months._.._--._| $0. 500 $0. S04 Cary 
13-18 months...........|  . 528 . 528 | 7-12 months__________-- . 560 6 ‘Aft 
19-24 months ___________| 550 | "550 | Second year. -._..._.---- . 620 6 Inte 
25-30 months__________- | .872 . 572 | .  . “laa . 640 64K 4 
31-36 months ______-___- . 594 . 594 | Poaree yer... . . 690 " BOy 
37-42 eae Fitcincimmensene >} . 616 | After 4 years. -_.-..--- | .740 74 
43 48 PE ibivccsncud . | e 638 | las f ar 
Fifth year... | 860 | 60 | Se eee Tae | man 
Queensboro Bridge Railway.| _. 680 . 680 || Second year._.___-..__- * 680 on See 
Busses: | Third year...._.------| . 760 66 Aft 
Fifth Avenue Coach Co.: | Fourth year Ogg iee, | 6 : 810 | “Ww _ 
a vie ve | wn After 4 years......._-| .850 74 
Second year........| .780 | "760 | Steinway Omnibus Co.: | al 
Third year. __.__- | 810 * 200 | First 3 months_______- 460 rf subwa 
Fourth year 820 800 i} 4-6 months________..--- } . 480 . 4a Spee 
After 4 years ae | " 830 " 810 H 7-2 menths.............-| . 500 AM Mc 
Conductors: eray 7 : i] 10-12 months ______.-__- . 510 | ; 
First year | 700 620 13-15 months a . 520 5 
Second year __ re "710 "690 | 16-18 months _-_______-_- . 540 54 
“Gam i 19-21 months ____-...-.- . 560 ¥ 
ere Fear. ........} . 740 . 720 22-24 th 5 ’ 
Fourth year __-____- | - 750 | . 730 || Thi Leen nena - 30 “ OH Co 
After 4 years- -| «760 | 740 | Seek Guan aammeendiene: . , 
ee York City Omnibus Deen Peer.............-.. | = 630 | 634 
First 6 months.........| . 650 610 | After 5 years__.--------- - 770 | 0 
7-12 months___..._.___- . 740 . 700 Staten Island Coach Co.: 
Second year____- OD? | . 800 . 760 First 3 months.........| 7. 680 | 615 -man 
_ = ~~ SeRenaaet . 860 . 820 4-6 months_-__--__.---_- | 7.706 | 4 Bi 
Fourth year___.._..___- | 880 840 | 7-9 months ____-__- ~----| 1.730 | 665 7} 
After 4 years : . 940 | . 900 | 10-12 months __.___._.-- | 1.755 im 13- 
Comprehensive and East : 1] 13-18 months _-____.___-- | 1.780 715 19- 
Side Cos.: 19-24 months_-........-- | 7.815 75 Af 
First 3 months._._...___| 600 . 560 | After 2 years......-..-.| 7.850 7385 I-man 
4-12 months._._______- . 673 . 633 North Shore Bus Co.: Fi 
Second year. _........- . 720 . 680 First year..._...._____- . 670 | 605 7 
ThisG yee?..«........... - 755 | .715 Second year.-.........-- - 770 | 627 13 
Fourth _. jatetons . 790 . 750 , > SaStRREnests . 870 | 66 19 
After 4 y . 880 . 820 Fourth year. ......_._-- . 870 | 69 Al 
—— yee e Railw ay Sy s- After 4 years_......._-- . 870 77 Busse: 
Fi 
First 3 months. __.___- | .460 . 460 en ee anes 7 
4-6 months.___-_______. | 480 480 || First 6 months 610 61 13 
7-9 months._........___- . 500 . 500 | a ea RAs 19 
1 Si eae . 640 
10-12 months _________-- . 530 . 530 || Second year 665 | 665 A 
13-15 months...........| .550 n° ae "800 | 6a 
J - aa eel . 690 | 
16-18 months____.______| . 570 . 570 After 3 years 770 7 
19-21 months__..__._____ - 590 . 590 | er : | 
Jamaica Busses, Inc.: 
22-24 months...........| - 610 . 610 First 610 | rey l-mar 
le | 700 700 | rs a AF peneereryren ‘ * ran 
Fourth year.___._____- | 730 7 we gaan 670 | : 
EE - 750 . 750 ] ird year peedores - 
After 5 years_—-—-_-_-__|_ . 780 "780 || ww | nnd ppeeeamee mi ‘te \-mar 
Special beginners______ 600 600 , amu, oi F 
Brooklyn Bus Corporation: | 1} Green Lines: . 4 
First year.............- . 521 521 mes year ......_..____. | —- 605 | A 
13-18 months __________- | .828 528 | Second year. -.........- 630 63 Busse 
19-24 months___._______ | 550 . 550 | Third year. -..._. ~----- 660 | a F 
25-30 months ___________ | 872 . 572 After 3 years_.......___- 790 | 4 
31-36 months _____..____ | 504 . 504 | Schenck Transportation | S 
37-42 months ____..____- . 616 616 | 0.: 3 
43-48 months__________- | 688 638 | i. ae 8.650 | 4 
er . 660 . 660 | Second year. _..._.___- 8. 680 680 
After 5 years..........- . 770 .770 | Attar 3 yours... .....cc.. °.736 ' 72 Buss 
* 85 cents ~ hour Dec. 31, 1941. ‘Tr 
7 24-cent increase Aug. 1, 1941. w] 
£ 1-46 months, 65 cents per hour ; 7-12 months, 70 cents per hour ; 13-24 months, 72 cents per hour; after - uy] 


years, 77 cents per hour; June 12, 1941. 
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of Wages of Street-Railway Employees, June 1, 1941, and 


June 1, 1940, by Cities—Continued 





Rates of wages 
per hour 





City and classification 


June l, 


June 1, 
1941 1940 


| | Rates of wages 


| per hour 


City and classification 


June 1, 
1941 


June 1, 
1940 





Oklahoma City, Okla. 
|-man cars and busses: 
First 6 months 
7-12 months 
Second year 
After 2 years 
Interurban. ..------ 


Peoria, Ill. 


j-man ears, trackless trolleys, 
and busses: 


Second year 
After 2 years_. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Subway, elevated, and 
speed lines: 
Motormen: 
First 6 months 
7-12 months. ---- aes 
13-18 months 
19-24 months 
After 2 years 
Conductors: 
First 6 months 
7-12 months 
13-18 months. --- 
19-24 months_-.-......--- 
After 2 years 
2-man Cars: 
First 6 months 
7-12 months 
13-18 months 
19-24 months. 
After 2 years 
l-man cars: 
First 6 months 
_ i as 
13-18 months 
19-24 months__.._.___._---- 





7-an ee... ........<.- ios 
13-18 months 
19-24 months 
After 2 years 


Phoeniz, Ariz. 
l-man ears and busses 
Pitisburgh, Pa. 


l-man cars: 
First 3 months 
4-12 months 
After 1 year 
Busses: 
First 3 months 
4-12 months 
Second year_............ ts 
After 2 years 





. 800 | 
. 840 





. 700 | 


* Increase of 1 cent per hour October 26, 1941. 
” Inerease of 2 cents per hour July 1, 1941. 
4 Increase of 244 cents per hour July 1, 1941. 





Portiand, Oreg. | 


l-man cars and busses: 
First 3 months__. 
4-12 months__._. 
After 1 year 
Interurban 


$0. 800 | 
. 830 
. 850 
. 720 | 


$0. 780 
. 810 
, 830 
. 720 


Providence, R. I. 


l-man cars and busses: 
First 3 months_ -.- 
4-12 months______- 
After 1 year 


Rochester, N. Y. 


2-man subway cars__- 
Busses: 
First 3 months__-.-_- 
4-12 months__. 
After 1 year_____-. 


Rock Island (Ill.) District 


Busses: 
First 6 months 
7-12 months___. 
After 1 year_.-_- 


St. Louis, Mo. 


2-man Cars: 
First 6 months___-. 
7-12 months__-__- 
13-18 months. 
After 18 months_____.- 
l-man cars and busses: 
First 6 months 
7-12 months______- 
13-18 months. __-__- 
After 18 months. _- 
Service cars: 
First 3 years___- 
After 3 years__.... 


St. Paul, Minn. 
(See Minneapolis, Minn.) 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Busses: 
First year 
After 1 year 


San Antonio, Ter. 





San Francisco, Calif. 


2-man cars: 
First 6 months - -_. 
7-12 months. ._.__-- 
13-18 months___~ 
19-30 months. _-___- 
1] After 30 months- -_. 
| Cable cars: 
i] Gripmen and conductors 


i 
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June 1, 1940, by Cities—Continued \ 
ee 
Rates of wages | Rates of wages 
per hour per | ee 
City and classification 7 City and classification ieee —_ TI Lh 
| June 1, | June, || | June 1, | Sune cities 
| 1941 140 | 1941 , 
| a x — cents 
San Francisco, Calif.—Con. Toledo, Ohio patio 
Busses: | l-man cars and busses: lune 
First 6 months-_.....__.. __| “$0. 725 | $0. 700 | First 6 months. _....._..__- $0. 740 $0 @7 . 
7-12 months...........-....| 4.750 | . 725 |) at i ess . 760 6 vance 
13-18 months_..__..____- | M75 | 750 | After l year_...............| 790 =» : 
19-30 months... _- iene 11, $00 | . 775 || | for tl 
After 30 months- -____- 11, 825 | . 800 | Washington, D. C. 
Seranton, Pa. | | || 2-man cars: am cents 
First 3 months--.........- | 12. 460 opera 
I-man cars and busses: 4-12 months..........___.- | 13.700 - 
First 3 months... .---_. --.| 640 | . 630 BE I soo ccwcccnccsoes 4, 720 60% Help: 
4-12 months. ...._---- stint . 690 | .680 || 1-man cars and busses: 
After 1 year_...__-- . 720 | . 710 First 3 months. .___-- 18, 730 - helpe 
4-02 meewtns. .......-.......| “770 74 
South Bend, Ind. | AG Res... .-.-..-.+ | 1.790 =, theat 
Busses: | Worcester, Mass. | Th 
= . 650 . 650 1] 
Second year_........--- beak . 675 | .650 || 1-man cars and busses: the-r 
Atter F7eMs.............- . 700 . 650 || First 3 months . -- sc oe . 710 
4-12 months. __-- esncobbast’” <300 7 rathe 
Spokane, Wash. BEE Bk eb k < accecncccett . 810 76( ; 
quo wi 
Busses: || York, Pa. é 
First year... es oa | 600 |._____._. || Busses: drive 
Second and third years. _- sa is........ i First 6 months_--.__...._.- . 600 
After 3 years._...____.__- , AS tests... 7-12 months__._........_.- | =. 650 of bi 
- DERE Bt chccsecccnnses: . 700 , 
Springfield, Mass. | haul 
Youngstown, Ohio 
l-man cars and busses: | Busses: cella: 
First 3 months - --.. = - 720 | . 640 || First 3 months_----.-._-- -|  .700 
4-12 months... ... Aen :770.|  :690 || 4-12 months....____........| 1750 the r 
After 1 year _--_-_- . * . 810 | . 730 || fl ee | . 800 i3 
! are | 
"! Tnerease of 244 cents per hour July 1, 1941. and 
12 68 cents per hour July 1, 1941. 
1372 cents per hour July 1, 1941. there 
4 76 cents per hour July 1, 1941. 
8 77 cents per hour July 1, 1941. to tl 
16 81 cents per hour July 1, 1941. 
17 85 cents per hour July 1, 1941. respe 
the « 
an i 
in a 
stud 
W 
delin 
esta 
how 
In o 
have 
spec 
truc 
dail 
1 Pr 
Relat} 





Wage and Hour Statistics 


WAGES AND HOURS OF UNION MOTORTRUCK 
DRIVERS AND HELPERS, JUNE 1, 1941! 


THE average hourly wage rate of union motortruck drivers in 75 
cities was 82.9 cents on June 1, 1941. Union helpers averaged 68.6 
cents and the average for the combined truck driver and helper occu- 
pations was 80.8 cents. Based on comparable quotations for both 
June 1, 1940, and June 1, 1941, the general level of hourly rates ad- 
vanced 3.8 percent for drivers, 5.0 percent for helpers, and 4.0 percent 
for the combined groups. Actual rates for drivers ranged from 30 
cents for special-delivery milk drivers in Norfolk to $2.00 per hour for 
operators of dump trucks of over 8 cubic feet capacity in St. Louis. 
Helpers had a range in rates between 27.8 cents for some of the 
helpers on furniture trucks in Birmingham to $1.125 for helpers on 
theatrical-equipment trucks in New York City. 

The above averages cover city trucking primarily, although over- 
the-road drivers were also included when they were paid on an hourly, 
rather than a mileage, basis. The survey included 2,587 wage 
quotations covering 241,608 union members. The term “truck 
drivers’ covers a heterogeneous group of occupations, such as drivers 
of building and excavating trucks, coal trucks, ice trucks, general 
hauling and transfer trucks, delivery trucks hauling various and mis- 
cellaneous commodities, and express and freight trucks. In each of 
the many classifications of hauling, different types and sizes of trucks 
are likely to be used. Each truck-driving occupation and each size 
and type of truck usually has a different wage rate. Furthermore, 
there is great variation among the different cities, not only in respect 
to the commodities handled under union agreements, but also in 
respect to the types of trucks and the terminology used to describe 
the different occupations. For these reasons it is impossible to make 
an intercity classification by types. The data on all truck driving 
in all cities studied, therefore, are treated as for one trade in this 
study, division being made only between drivers and helpers. 

Wage payments for drivers doing local hauling, or making local 
deliveries which do not involve sales functions, are almost universally 
established on a time basis. Most frequently the agreements specify 
hourly rates, although daily or weekly wage scales are not uncommon. 
In order to achieve comparability, these daily and weekly wage scales 
have been converted to an hourly basis whenever the agreements 
specified the number of hours for which the scales applied. Some 
trucking agreements, although specifying wage scales on an hourly, 
daily, or weekly basis, do not specify the number of hours that shall 


| | Prepared by Kermit B. Mohn, under the direction of Florence Peterson, chief of the Bureau’s Industria} 
Relations Division. 
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constitute full time. Quotations of this type consequently have bec, 
omitted in the computation of average full-time hours and in the ta}), 
showing the distribution according to hours per week. When th, 
wage rates were given on an hourly basis these quotations have }ep, 
included in all rate computations, but when the specified wage sca}, 
could not be converted to an hourly basis they have been exclude |. 

Agreements covering route drivers, particularly those handling 
bakery products, beer, laundry, and milk, commonly classify th, 
drivers as salesmen. Ordinarily, the compensation of these driver 
is specified as a weekly guaranty plus various commissions based poy 
the volume of deliveries or collections. Similarly, the agreements 
covering road drivers commonly specify either trip or mileage rates 
rather than hourly wage scales. All quotations specifying such com- 
mission, trip, or mileage wage scales, which could not be converted to 
an hourly basis, have been excluded from the computations upon 
which this report is based. 


Distribution of Members According to Hourly Wage Rates 


Over 43 percent of the union truck drivers had hourly rates between 
75 and 90 cents; 61 percent had rates in the wider range of 70 to 93 
cents. Those drivers receiving $1.00 or more per hour included 18 6 
percent of the total, while only 15.9 percent had rates that were less 
than 70 cents per hour. 

A substantial majority (57.3 percent) of the helpers had hourly rates 
of 60 cents but less than 80 cents. Only 2.6 percent were receiving as 
much as $1.00 per hour, with none higher than $1.125; more than half 
(54.3 percent) had rates less than 70 cents per hour. 


TasLe 1,—Percentage Distribution of Union Motortruck Drivers and Helpers, by Hour!) 
Wage Rates, June 1, 1941 
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Weekly Hours, 1941 


The average full-time weekly hours in effect for union drivers was 
47.2 on June 1, 1941, while helpers averaged 46.3 hours. The higher 
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average for drivers resulted mainly from the fact that helpers wer. 10; 
generally included in the quotations covering road drivers, whos, 
hours were usually longer. 

The 48-hour week was most prevalent in the trucking industry, 4) , 

percent of the drivers and 46.7 percent of the helpers being subj.ct t, 
this workweek. Next in line was the 40-hour week, covering |7» 
percent of the drivers and 17.8 percent of the helpers. The 44-)\oy, 
week ranked third, with 11.8 percent and 15.5 percent of the respectiy, 
memberships being subject to it. Weeks longer than 48 hours wer, 
worked by 22.6 percent of the drivers and 12.4 percent of the he!pers 
However, very few had a weekly work schedule of more than 6) 
hours. . 
The effect of the Fair Labor Standards Act, at the time of this 
study, in limiting straight-time working hours to 40 per week fo; 
workers in interstate commerce, was reflected in a number of motor- 
truck drivers’ agreements. The majority of the drivers, however, as 
is indicated by the prevalence of hour scales in excess of 40 per week 
were considered either as working in strictly intrastate commerce, to 
which the act does not apply, or were drivers of common, contract. 
or private motor carriers engaged in transportation in interstate com- 
merce, which are generally exempt from the overtime provisions of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. Drivers in the latter classification ar 
subject to the regulations of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
which has ruled that no employer of drivers operating vehicles in 
interstate commerce may require drivers in its employ to remain on 
duty for more than 60 hours in a period of 168 consecutive hours 
with the exception that carriers operating vehicles every day of tly 
week may permit drivers to remain on duty 70 hours in a period of 
192 consecutive hours. Furthermore, drivers are limited to 10 hours 
aggregate driving in any period of 24 hours, unless they are off duty 
8 consecutive hours during or immediately following this driving 
period. An exception from the daily limitation is made in the event 
of adverse weather conditions or unusually adverse road or traffi 
conditions necessitating hours of driving in excess of 10, when drivers 
may be permitted to operate vehicles up to 12 hours in any given (ay 
or days, provided, however, that the extra 2 hours are necessary (0 
complete a trip.’ 

In a number of cases the 60-hour scales specified in the agreemvnts 
are basically a restatement of these ICC regulations. In a number 
of the reports, particularly those showing 60 hours as the full-time 





2 An essential difference between the hour regulations of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
the Fair Labor Standards Act should be noted. Whereas the Interstate Commerce Commission regu 
specify maximum hours which may not be exceeded, the regulations under the Fair Labor Standa: 
merely specify the maximum hours that may be worked at straight-time rates, and do not limit the nu 
of total hours that may be worked, provided time and one-half is paid for all hours in excess of the s) 
normal week. 
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workweek, it was indicated that the hours specified in the agreement 
merely constituted the maximum permitted at straight time, and 
that frequently actual working hours were considerably less, depend- 
ing upon the amount of work available. 


Tapie 2.—Percentage Distribution of Union Motortruck Drivers and Helpers, by 
Hours per Week, June 1, 1941 
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Overtime Rates 


Time and one-half was the most prevalent overtime rate in union 
trucking agreements. Over three-fourths of the quotations for 


drivers and helpers specified this penalty rate. These quotations 
covered 65.8 percent of the drivers and 73.2 percent of the helpers. 
The only other overtime rates which affected a substantial number of 
members were those providing a fixed rate rather than a multiple of 
the regular wage. This type of overtime rate covered 15.6 percent of 
the drivers and 11.5 percent of the helpers. In 13.3 percent of the 
driver quotations and 14.2 percent of the helpers no overtime rate was 
specified, and in a few instances overtime was prohibited. Prohibi- 
tions of overtime usually pertained to interstate over-the-road drivers 
who were limited to 60 hours per week. 

A great many of the trucking agreements specified that the overtime 
rate should apply only on the basis of cumulative weekly hours and 
not on a daily basis. A number also provided a daily or weekly 
tolerance, whereby a limited amount of overtime could be worked with- 
out payment of any penalty rate. This tolerance generally was not 
over 6 hours per week. 

A number of quotations covering drivers and helpers considered 
subject to the Fair Labor Standards Act were modified to provide 
that the straight-time weekly hours should be reduced to conform to 
the law, but that each regular driver and helper should be guaranteed 
sufficient overtime each week to equal the full working time specified 
in the previous agreements. In some instances the hourly rate for 
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straight time was retained unchanged under the new schedule of hoy). 
which resulted in larger net weekly earnings for the members affected 









































































































In other cases net earnings were increased by a combination of a) We 
increase in the scale of wages and an increase in the number of cua. HB and | 
anteed overtime hours. endil 
59.0 
TABLE 3.—Overtime Rates Provided for Motortruck Drivers and Helpers in | nigy Redt 
Agreements, June 1, 1941 | 
and : 
Drivers and helpers | Drivers Helps . 
= TaBl 
Overtime rate | Number | Pereent Masher Penepnt _— 
| of quo- | of quo- | of quo- — 
| tations VVaffected tations mes tations 
No penalty rate provided | 348 13.7 279 14.1 69 
Time and one-third __- 42 3.4 28 3.4 14 | 
Time and one-half. -_- | 1,989 66. 9 1, 610 65.8 379 
Double time. _____--_-- | 14 4 9 4 5 
Fixed penalty scales !__- 1 ae ot 163 15.0 146 15. 6 17 | 
Overtime prohibited_._........._...____-- 7 .6 %6 a 1 | increas 
Decrea 
No che 
1 Not a multiple of regular rate. 
2 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
, QO) 
Trend of Wage and Hour Scales sa 
vt. 
Data based on comparable quotations for the trucking industry ar 10 p 
available only for the past 5 years. Since 1936 the movement of wag were 
rates has been consistently upward and that of allowed weekly hours J ship 
has been generally downward. prey 
Union hourly wage rates for drivers increased 3.8 percent, on th in t 
average, between June 1, 1940, and June 1, 1941. Helpers recorded prev 
a 5.0 percent increase, and for the combined classifications the advanc: y 
amounted to 4.0 percent. These increases were the largest since 3 con 
: . a a 
comparable period in 1936-37. 
Full-time hours for drivers and helpers, on the average, decrease 
0.7 percent during the year ending June 1, 1941. A great number of 
the reductions in hour scales were from 42 to 40 in order to comply 
with the Fair Labor Standards Act, requiring a 40-hour week afte Hy - 
October 24, 1940. bes 
5 and 
. ° 10 an 
TaBie 4.—Percent of Change in Union Hourly Wage Rates and Weekly Hours for 15an 
Motortruck Drivers and Helpers, 1936 to 1941 4 
0 an 
35 an 
Drivers and helpers Drivers Helpers 40 pe 
Year ‘ie 
Hourly , Hourly , Hourly | wok) iL 
wage tn wage ba ny wage . 
rates rates Tates " 
LEE LATE TDAP | 466}; 09} @ () @ | rec 
1937 to 1938______. er emcee ata +3.6 0 +3.6 0 +3.5 | 
og, Oa ere eee +2. 2 —.9 +2.2 —0.8 +2. 6 by 
8 Sipe as Manager +2.0 —9| 421 —$| +20 , 
I ceeltiecanl- 25 ch bs ntemrereten | +40 —7| 488) —7) +50 Coy 











1 Not available. 
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Wage and Hour Statistics 
Changes Between 1940 and 194] 


Wage rates.—A substantial majority of the organized truck drivers 
and helpers received increases in hourly wage rates during the year 
ending June 1, 1941. A slightly larger proportion of the helpers 
59.3 percent) received raises than did the drivers (54.6 percent). 
Reductions in scales were.reported for only 1.1 percent of the drivers 
and 2.5 percent of the helpers. 


Taste 5.—Number of Changes in Union Rates of Motortruck Drivers and Helpers, and 
Percent of Members Affected, June 1, 1941, as Compared with June 1, 1940 
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Drivers 


Drivers and helpers Helpers 





‘T° <- re 
[ype of change | Percent of | 


members 
affected 


Number of 


| ce | a > 
Number of | Percent of | Number of | Percent of 
quotations 


: memnibers - | members 
Geena | affected ——— affected 








increase . 926 | 54. 6 230 59. ; 
Decrease | 3 .¢ 26 1.1 5 | .f 
No change 44.3 189 38. 2 








Of the total number of drivers receiving increases during the year 
(54.6 percent), over three-fourths had their rates raised by less than 
10 percent. Increases of at least 5 percent but less than 10 percent 
were most common among truck drivers (23.3 percent of the member- 
ship). However, increases of less than 5 percent were also quite 
prevalent (19.4 percent). Only 11.9 percent of all drivers included 
in the survey received advances of at least 10 percent over their 
previous rates, most of these being less than 15 percent. 


Taste 6.—Number and Percent of Increases in Rates of Motortruck Drivers and Helpers, 
and Percent of Members Affected, June 1, 1941, as Compared with June 1, 1940 
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19. 
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quotations | 


Percent of 
members 
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Number of 


43 | 7.8 
106 | 30. 
44 16. 
15 | 1. 
12 1. 
6 , 
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' Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


The helpers, on the other hand, had 63.7 percent of the number 
receiving increases, or 37.8 percent of the total membership benefiting 
by raises of less than 10 percent. Increases of less than 5 percent 
covered 7.8 percent of the membership, and 30 percent had their 1940 
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scales advanced by between 5 percent and 10 percent. The | atte; Tasu 
group comprised a slight majority of the total number of helpe;, 
receiving increases during the year. An additional 16.1 percent hq) 
their rates raised by between 10 percent and 15 percent, an! 54 
percent received advances of 15 percent or more. ' 

Maximum weekly hours——More than 16 percent of the quotations New ¥ 
covering drivers reported a reduction in straight-time working })oy;; Butte 
during the past year. These changes affected 11.3 percent of the ve 
organized drivers. Among helpers, decreases in maximum week|; Spokat 
hours were listed in 17.3 percent of the quotations covering 12] Clevel: 
percent of the members. A great number of reductions in |\ours Chicas 


Pittsbt 
were from 42 to 40 in order to comply with the Fair Labor Standards JB 4°°4 
Act. Slightly more than 87 percent of the members in both classi. IR 20s" 
fications retained their 1940 working schedules. —~ 

Toledo 
TaBLe 7.—Number of Changes in Union Hours of Motortruck Drivers and Helpers. — 

and Percent of Members Affected, June 1, 1941, as Compared with June 1, 194) — 
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Type of change | ze Dor 
| Number of | ow Number of | a | Number of a cae’ num be 
| quotations | affected quotations affected quotations oo ? Ine 
} : No 








poe ht eee 4 40 | 1.5 2 
Decrease....._ = a 356 11.4 | 284 11.3 72 





Average Rates by City 

TH! 
men 
shov 


Table 8 shows the averages for the combined driver and helpe: 
occupations in each city included in the survey. Sufficient quotations 
to compute an average were not obtained in two cities, Charlesto: , 
S.C., and Jackson, Miss. In four others, Charlotte, N. C., El Paso. ins 


Tex., and Memphis and Nashville, Tenn., no helper scales were listed, 7 
and therefore the averages shown cover drivers only. In all other & . F 
cities the average shown is a composite of drivers and helpers, each JB 
rate being weighted by the number of union members covered by 1 ( “ 

New York City had the highest rates, on the average, the composit: 4 


amounting to 97.7 cents per hour. Its neighboring city, Newark, wes 
next in line with an average of 95.0 cents. Butte and Seattle also had 
average rates of over 90 cents (94.5 and 92.7 cents, respective!) 
Eight additional cities had higher averages than the 80.8 cents avery 
for all cities: Los Angeles (88.7 cents), San Francisco (88.6 certs, 
Spokane (87.3 cents), Portland, Oreg. (86.6 cents), Cleveland (554 
cents), Detroit (83.7 cents), Chicago (82.4 cents), and Pittsburgh 
(81.8 cents). Twenty cities had average rates between 70 and »! 
cents; 25 between 60 and 70 cents; 11 between 50 and 60 cents, «nd 
only 3 under 50 cents. San Antonio had the lowest: average (4.4 
cents). 
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[apie 8.—Average Hourly Rates of Union Motortruck Drivers and Helpers, by City, 


June 1, 1941! 





Butte 


Los 
San “ sneiseo Calif - 


Spoka Wash_--- --=-| 


Port! and, Oreg.- 


Clevels land, ‘Ohio... ----] 


Detri 

Chi cago, ), Ti. -<<+<- 
Pittsburgh, Pa_. 
Avera ae for all cities - 


adelphia, Pa__.-----| 


— D, Mass peanece os 
Phoenix, Ariz_. 
Milwaukee, W is. 
St - ~_ Minn- - 

», Ohio- 
Nev Ww ‘Bevel Conn 
Indiat a Ind 
Bull Talo, N > 


Average 
| hourly | 


rate 





| Springfield, Mass 


Peoria, Ill 


Minnespolis, Minn tie 


South Bend, Ind_. 


| Scranton, Pa 


St. Louis, Mo___. 


|| Dayton, Ohio 


Worcester, Mass 


| Rochester, N. Y 


Providence, R. I 


| Youngstown, Ohio 


Washington, D. C 


| Erie, Pa_-_--- 


Reading, Pa_-. 


| Little Rock, Ark 
| Duluth, Minn =e 
Charleston, W. Va 


Kansas City, Mo-_. 
Portland, Maine___- 


1] Grand Rapids, Mich 


| M adison, Wis 
| Birmingham, Ala 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


'| Des Moines, Iowa 


Manchester, N. H 


| Oklahoma City, Okla 


E! Paso, Tex... . 
Binghamton, N. Y 


|| Jacksonville, Fla 
| Memphis, Tenn 


Omaha, Nebr 
Houston, Tex 
Mobile, Ala 
Charlotte, N.C 
Nashville, Tenn 


| Tampa, Fla 


Norfolk, Va 


| Richmond, Va 


New Orleans, La 
Atlanta, Ga 
Dallas, Tex 
Wichita, Kans 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Saltimase, aga 
Rock Island (IIl.) dis- | 


| Columbus, Ohio--_--- _.| 
746 || Louisville, Ky__-_-. 


|} San Antonio, Tex 





Does not include drivers paid on a commission or mileage basis. Averages are weighted according to 
number receiving each different rate. 
? Includes Davenport, Iowa, Moline, Ill., and Rock Island, Il. 
No helpers included in average. 
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WAGE-RATE CHANGES IN UNITED STATES 
INDUSTRIES 


THE following table gives information concerning wage-rate adjust- 
ments oceurring during the month ending November 15, 1941, as 
shown by reports received from manufacturing and nonmanufactur- 
ing establishments which supply employment data to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

As the Bureau’s survey does not cover all establishments in an 
industry and, furthermore, as some firms may have failed to report 
wage-rate changes these figures should not be construed as represent- 
ing the total number of wage changes occurring in manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing industries. 
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Wage-Rate Changes Reported by Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Establis/ine,), 
































































W age 
During Month Ending November 15, 1941 
| ‘aiiimes 
Establishments Employees ” 
Group and industry bi a Total — 
yon report- | number | report- 
covered ing in- | covered | ing in- 
creases creases sg 
All meantcering a a a ee ae 33, 678 630 |7, 801, 794 | 173,900 j Paper # 
Durable eS TRE 322 |4, 52, 942 98, 086 ; PR 0 
Nondurable goods. ee ee aati --| 21,047 $03 /3,449,452 | 75, 814 &: Pay 
Iron and steel and ste! works, not including machinery _ 2, 575 48 /|1, 115, 5 . 14, 665 89 ig 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and ae = mills____- 307 7 53, 289 7, 984 
Forgings, iron and steel_.._.__...-_-- ee 97 3 20, 320 316 
Hardware..__. OES SS ts ee ae : 154 3 49, 319 769 Chemie 
Plumbers’ supplies. eS a a ee 108 4 27, 184 329 Ch 
Stamped and enameled ware___-- ‘ 246 6 50, 304 675 Dr 
Tools (not including edge tools, machine @ tools, files, Ex 
cn cele atR id... Sitswecmes otutcles 132 3 21, 879 347 | Pa 
EES ST easy Sree ee Lwstetnl 173 6 28, 894 064 | Ye 
Screw-machine products aT — 83 4 22, 119 217 Sos 
{ VU 
Machinery, not including transportation equipment -___--_- $, 857 94 |1, 260,687 | 25, 582 | 6.8 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies ----_- 610 10 | 340, 180 3, 113 73 Rubbe 
Foundry and machine-shop — me = 2, 257 55 | 413,322 11, 852 Q 
Machine tools. .___- : ; 200 11 | 100, 432 1, 435 Miscel 
Textile machinery and parts adh Adee. 2 123 5 24, 692 3, 337 In 
Machine-tool accessories_.............__- 110 3 19, 726 516 
I] no} 
Transportation atennn Ete ee Se Ba: ae 855 16 |1, 126,608 | 30,614 | . Bi 
Alporalt............ Sn Oe ae ee , ; 119 4 280,505 | 24, 664 M 
Automobiles __ é a 402 8 | 482, 746 4, 472 Qt 
| Cr 
Nonferrous metals and their products._..__......._.___-- 1, 095 29 | 258, 644 7, 697 | gs Pi 
Brass, bronze, and copper products pa 352 5 | 101, 066 201 | 
Smelting and refining—copper, lead, and zinc____- 57 14 32, 896 6, 294 
Sheet-metal work._........._..-_-- ‘ . 137 3 7, 328 236 
Lumber and allied products____.__.___.___- et ee ck 2, 697 105 | 353,789 | 16, 869 
Furniture______ 723 25 118, 987 4, 387 W 
Lumber: Ri 
Millwork____.-- hoe “wee 7 ; 546 13 41, 043 2, 617 H 
Sawmills ; ae ee 671 33 126, 447 4, 379 Li 
Caskets and morticians goods. - aes 102 5 6, 049 9S D 
Wood, turned and mae . , , 88 7 7, 013 678 
Wooden boxes, other than ‘cigar ‘ 129 13 12, 971 2, 496 — 
A 
Stone, clay, and glass products._.........................- 1, 552 30 | 237,078 2, 659 ; 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta___- 518 s 48, 599 406 
Glass___ --| 150 4 76, 450 1, 095 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products. __- _..-| 245 y 6, 196 167 | 
Textiles and their products...... =... _..| 6,831 91 | 1,426,236 | 49,004 | SA 
I el co a | 3,689 84 |1, 067,592 | 48, 565 | a 
Cotton goods. -_..........--- a see Pe SE Sa 792 38 | 438,471 | 38,691 | 
hl RS EGE S a ee RS | 129 5 16, 223 979 | SA] 
Dyeing and finishing textiles. ............._.....- 221 4 58, 525 1, 082 | SL 
Nag tar tat OE GE EES ES TR RE ol 483 7 | 113, 682 1, 049 | Uni 
Silk and rayon goods. __._.------.------------2-.- 470 6| 74,488| 2,461 | ni 
Woolen and worsted goods__-__.........._..-.--- 412 6 | 169,723 1, 661 | 6.4 als 
in a. i A ET 58 3 14, 924 239 | 24 wLLSt 
IP a oT | 3,142 7 | 358, 644 439 | : 
ik iin I at 1, 133 5 | 156,415 146 ot 
Leather and its manufactures... Se esa 20} 246,048 | 2,158 7 Xt 
IR dh nts dict atlinghcinded bacskiigieh dtl | 507 8 | 169,018 1, 153 has 
a eseaude 171 6| 40, 257 671 das 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings.__.___________-. 123 | 5 9, 744 147 wit 
Food and kindred products__..........._.______. E 5, 258 | 55 | 589, 531 6, 815 | 
tite ctighent sinnrinsb<eninvqronenke 1, O11 16| 82,468 | 2,341 an 
Cannin OUI in snide beihsacenecimcnened 1, 069 | 3 |} 102,493 490 tes 
IES ae a a a tes 277 5 | 47,027 1, 027 . 
Slaughtering and meat packing__....._._...........-- 316 | 9 | 130,004 980 Ne 
Feeds, prepared - - .-_- <5 sentenced Scere ele pnt. 104 | 3] 4,041 39 . 
1 Figures are not given for some industries to avoid disclosure of information concerning individus 1T 


lishments. They are, however, included where practicable in ‘all manufacturing,” and in the \ 
industry groups. No decreases were reported. 
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Wage-Rate Changes Reported by Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Establishments 
During Month Ending November 15, 1941—Continued 





Establishments Employees | Average 
s am 9 6 CEE om ______.| percent- 
|; age 
change 
ite , in wage 
Group and industry Total | a3 Total Num | rates of 
pum- er =| Tote ber | employ- 
ber report- | number | report- on. 
ingin- | covered | ingin- | " 
coverec | av 
overed creases creases | h i 
| creases 
| 


NALS) are & 

Paper and printing wenneeneece ness | er | 415, 888 | 
Boxes, ae easeemas ncaetos : 35 10 | 54,696 | 
Paper an pulp hb thc tetles 17 | 143, 389 | 
Printing and nublishing: 


Book and job ies Or , 5: 20 | 83,034 
Newspapers and periodicals_-______. 25 | 16 | 64,935 


Chemical, petroleum, and coal products : 56 | 396, 403 | 


Chemicals 2. 236 8 81, 544 
Druggists pupae. Sepeemd <ethawes | 3 }, 064 
RENE Hines indo dnncace - vs ‘ a| 406 | 
a - dhe 3 eek. 505 | ‘ 24. 549 | 
SS eee aaa re * = 118 | 


Soap - sa >a ace « — &: ‘ 7, 408 | 
Co smpressed ‘and liquefied gases. aes. 76 | 2, 653 


Rubber products | 146, 443 | 


Miscellaneous---..-.- 1, 095 203, 209 | 
Instruments—professional, scientific, and commercial! 68 31, 280 


All nonmanufacturing (except building construction) - 2 92,970 ‘ 3, 163, 000 
Bituminous coal mining 21,100 | 7 263, 200 
Metalliferous mining - . 2 390 : 79, 600 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining. _.____- 2 1,090 3 | 2, 900 
Crude-petroleum production -----..._.-- inne 2 480 j 40, 100 
Public utilities: 

Telephone and telegraph __. : ie 9, 670 | : 339, 000 
Natural gas. tien oi gdealel ee 3 | 27,600 
Electric light and power-___.._..._____-- Sip dyna © ee , 100 
Manufactured gas 2 160 | : 34, 300 
Street railways and busses_._............_____- 2 350 34, 400 
Wholesale trade eee Ue 5 | 364, 300 
Retail trade 3 . eeet a! > 52,890 3: 34, 900 
Hotels (year-round) . Ss scidpadnialaddate abbielied 2 1, 930 5 5, 800 
Laundries_______- AS ee ey ee OS ( 3, T00 
Dyeing and cleaning __ IE EE Gs OF ne 2 840 : , 900 





? Approximate—based on previous month’s sample. 


POOP OR 
SALARIES IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 1939-40 


SALARIES of faculty members in colleges and universities of the 
United States vary widely among different types of institutions and 
also as between large and small institutions of the same type, according 
to a report published by the United States Office of Education.' For 
example, in 1939-40 the median salaries of professors on a 9-month 
basis in 12 large State teachers colleges averaged $3,244, as compared 
with $4,952 in 5 large land-grant institutions. In 5 of the smallest 
land-grant institutions, the average was $2,594, and in 25 small State 
teachers colleges, $2,931. Data were obtained for 17 white and 17 
Negro land-grant institutions in 17 Southern States. In the white 
1 United States Office of Education. Circular No. 196: College Salaries, 1939-40. 
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institutions, professors on a 9-month basis averaged $3,658, and i: {}, 

Negro institutions, $1,821. Similar differences prevailed among »th¢, 

types of institutions and teaching positions. — 
Table 1 shows median salaries in four occupation groups, on }oi} 

a 9-month and a 12-month basis, in the colleges and universitie 

covered by the survey. Information is presented separately fo, ¢}, 

69 publicly controlled land-grant institutions in the United S‘ ates 


















































. . 5 . *,* Q28- <Y 
which include some of the largest colleges and universities. A |and. 1929-3 
. . . . . . ° 1930-31 
grant institution is a college or university that has been designated 1934-3: 
. . . . . . 1935-3 
by the legislature of the State in which it is located, to receive beiiefits 1936-3 
under the Federal Morrill Act of 1862, which provided for a Feder) 1939-4 
grant of land, or its equivalent in scrip, to each State for the suppor — 
of such an institution. = 
TaBLe 1.—Median Salaries of Full-Time Faculty Members in 305 Colleges and 
Universities in the United States, 1939-40 
| See | 
Associate pro- | Assistant pro- 7 
\Num- om rege fessors, on fessors, on ae. 
| ber of basis of— basis of— _ WO 
Institutions | insti-|__ an 
tu- | 
Itions| 9 12 o | 2 | 9 | 12 9 —_ 
| months} months; months| months) monthe; months| months mont! in t 
Sq a nanet - | nr - ‘ 
| RA 2 
Publicly controlled institutions | | | Ad. 
White land-grant institutions.| 1 52 | $4,245 | $4,201 | $3,272 | $3,233 | $2,605 | $2,760 | $1,937 92.0% the 
Largest land-grant institu- ove 
(he thn pr a til lel 5| 4,952] 5,219| 3,627] 3,841 | 3,021/ 3,132] 2,210 22 
Smallest land-grant insti- 99s 
ca le I 5 | 2,594] 3,271| 2,000] 2,664| 1,701 | 2,437| 1,642 1% oom 
White land-grant institu- 40s 
tions in 17 Southern * 
a 17 | 3,658 | 3,903/| 2,926| 2,975| 2,352] 2,484| 1,840 Ai 44s 
Negro land-grant institutions 7 
in 17 Southern States........| 17| 1,821 | 2,078] 1,701] 1,868/| 1,560} 1,628] 1,293) 1,2 ear 
State universities........._..- 16 | 3,890| 4,750} 3,027! 4,013| 2.432 | 3,028| 1,908 738 
State colleges.....--._--.-_-| 15] 3,179] 3,077| 2,579| 2.738| 2135| 2,133] 1,662 s17 " 
Small State teachefscolleges...| 25 | 2,931 | 2,.958| 2,547| 2,266| 2.043 | 2,201] 1,668 7 
Medium State teachers col- | con 
SS SR ca | 15] 3,588] 3,524] 2,982] 2,815] 2,570) 2,357] 2,167 20% 
Large State teachers colleges... 12 | 3,244 | 3,529| 2,579| 2,721 | 2,337| 2,514] 2,063 wol 
Privately controlled institutions — wd 
Men’s colleges................| 16| 3,239] 4,602} 3,156] 3,434] 2,625| 2,778| 2,009 2007 a on 
Women’s colleges. _.....____- | 38] 3,052; 3,548 | 2,756| 3,023 | 2,484) 2,355) 1,747 ‘ of : 
Large universities.........--.| 7] 5,117| 5,631 | 3,625| 3,803| 2,946) 3,199| 2064) 22 
Medium universities... .. 16 | 4,320 | 4,950) 3,389 3,500 | 2,644) 3,167) 1,841 oce 
Small colleges............ ---| 76} 1,788 | 2,102] 1,810} 2,065 | 1,688 | 1,763 | 1, 10s 
| anc 
! The total of 52 includes other land-grant institutions than the 3 enumerated thereunder. we 
enc 


Fifty-one land-grant institutions reported on salaries in the san we 
manner for 8 different years within the period, 1928 to 1940. for 
the last year, 1939-40, one additional institution reported. Data fo 


L 
four occupations, taken from the summary of these reports by t! 3 
Office of Education, are given in table 2. iz 


to 
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| aBLE 2.—Median Salaries of Full-Time Faculty Members in 51 Land-Grant 
Institutions, 1928-40! 





Professors, on Associate profes- | Assistant profes- | Instructors, on 
basis of— sors, on basis of—/} sors, on basis of— | basis of— 





9 11-12 9 11-12 9 } 11-12 9 11-12 
| months | months | months | months | months | months | months | months 


—_— | 


$4,278 | $4, 
4, 457 | 
4, 513 
3, 775 
3,951 | 
4, 166 | 
4, 163 | 
4, 245 | 





~ 
io) 
— 


$3, 342 $2,738 | $2,880 | $2,047 
3, 349 2,818 | 2,936| 2.060 
2, 837 

2, 449 
2, 486 
2, 556 
2, 592 
2, 605 


2, 134 

2, 208 

, 957 2, 066 2, 168 
516 1, 769 1, 960 
574 , 792 2, 012 
623 , 842 2, 038 
750 , 892 2, 106 
760 , 937 2, 058 
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ilaries in 52 institutions are given for 1939-40. 


MOPOROCE 


WEEKLY EARNINGS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
NORTHERN IRELAND IN 1941' 


WORKERS engaged in manufacturing and in some of the principal! 
nonmanufacturing industries of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
in the week ended July 12, 1941, had average weekly earnings of 75s." 
5d.2~—an advance of 42 percent over the last pay week of October 1938, 
the date of the last pre-war inquiry. For men 21 years of age and 
over, the increase was 43 percent, bringing their average earnings to 
99s, 3d. Weekly earnings of youths and boys rose 57 percent, to 
40s. 7d.; those of women 18 years of age and over, 36 percent, to 
44s. 4d.; and for girls the rise amounted to 35 percent, bringing their 
earnings to 25s. 2d. 

The upward movement in earnings from 1938 to 1941 reflects the 
combined effect of wage-rate rises; fuller employment with longer 
working hours and more extended use of night shifts; extension of 
systems of wage payments by results; and changes in the proportions 
of men, boys, women, and girls employed in different industries and 
occupations. From information available to the Ministry of Labor 
and National Service it is estimated that wage rates for a full-time 
week, exclusive of overtime pay, rose,about 18 percent. The differ- 
ence between this figure and the 42-percent increase shown in actual 
weekly earnings reflects the net effects of the other factors mentioned. 

In surveying the level of workers’ earnings in 1941, the Ministry of 
Labor and National Service sent inquiries to all employers who had 
supplied wage information for October 1938 and July 1940,’ and also 
to a number of establishments (chiefly in the engineering and allied 


Data are from Great Britain, Ministry of Labor Gazette (London), November 1941. 
* Average exchange rate of pound (20 shillings) in July, 1941 =$4.04. 
For summaries of the earlier returns, see Monthly Labor Review for February (p. 455) and March 
(p. 716) 1941. 
438471—_42——__15 
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industries) which were not in operation on the earlier dates. Cover, 
was restricted to wage earners at work in the specified week, «thy, 
than office staffs, shop assistants, and home workers. Foreme, 

transport workers, warehousemen, etc., were to be included, },; 
managers, commercial travelers, clerks and typists, and salariq, 
persons generally were excluded. The wages shown represent tot)! 
earnings (including bonuses) before any deductions were made fy, 
workers’ contributions to statutory insurance schemes, such as healt} 
pensions, and unemployment. 

Forms were sent to approximately 57,400 establishments in co. 
nection with the 1941 study. Of this total, some 56,600 furnished 
returns that were suitable for tabulation. Data were obtained fo, 
over 6,000,000 wage earners of all grades of skill. 

Although the average earnings of all workers rose 42 percent from 
1938 to 1941, variations were great among the different industries. 
Among the 16 main industrial groups for which information is giyey. 
the range in the increases was from 18 percent in the paper and printing 
group and 20 percent in public-utility services to 48 percent in building 
and contracting and 49 percent in the metal, engineering, and ship- 
building industries. In comparing the changes for all workers com- 
bined, it is pointed out by the Ministry of Labor that earnings ar 
affected to some extent by changes that have taken place during th, 
war in the relative proportions of men, boys, women, and girls em- 
ployed. In most cases the proportion of men has declined whil 
that of women has increased. 

Over the year, July 1940—July 1941, average earnings of all workers 
combined rose 9 percent. The variations were from 12 percent fo! 
men to 16 percent for youths and boys. However, as the 1940 figures 
by age and sex included only 80 percent of the total number of work- 
ers, as compared with 95 percent covered by the figures for all workers 
combined, ‘‘the averages shown for men, boys, women, and girls ai 
those two dates rest on a less comparable basis than those relating to 
‘all workers’ combined.” The report under review also points out 
that in July 1940, many munitions plants were speeding output and 
very long hours were worked, sometimes 7 days a week. In July 194! 
hours of work in munitions industries were considerably in excess 0’ 
the comparatively normal schedule of October 1938, but were shorte! 
on the whole than in July 1940. 

The following table shows comparisons of average weekly earning: 
of men and of all workers (including men, youths, women, and gir's 
in the week ended July 12, 1941, and the percentage changes in thes’ 
earnings from the last pay week in October 1938 to the 1941 pay period 
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Averuge Earnings in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, Week Ended July 12, 1941, 
and Percent of Increase Over October 1938 





Industry 


| Average weekly 


| ings, week ended July 


12, 1941 


earn- Percent of increase over 


last pay week in Oc- 


tober 1938 





All work- 


Men only 
(21 and 


All work- 


Men only 
(21 and 


over) over) 





s° 
eo ™ 


\]) industries ? 


i} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


|| 
SEE || 
neneuen! 


Iron, stone, ete., mining and quarrying---___- 
Treatment of nonmetalliferous mining products 
Brick, pottery, and glass industries 

Chemical, paint, oil, etc., industries __ 

Mets 4], engineering, ‘and shipbuilding industries 
Textile industries. ......-.- : 
Leather, leather goods, and fur industries. __. 

Clothing industries : 

Food, drink, and tobacco industries. 

Woodworking industries - ilans 

Paper, printing, etc., industries _ 

Building and contracting, etc_-__- 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries. 

Transport, storage, etc w 

Public-utility services ae Rh es 
Government industrial establishments 4. 


_ 








>) es Deine 
DNwNWOCOCSCHr SOF NITION 


COP MW O10 


_— 








1 Sample larger than for men only, as some firms did not give the break-down. 

? No adjustment was made to allow for the varying proportions of workers in different industries. 

1The percentage increases are based on _ supplied by firms furnishing returns on both dates; the 
actual average earnings are for a larger sample in the July 1941 period. 

‘ The returns are materially affected by the fact that the 1941 figures cover a number of establishments. 
employing considerable numbers of workers, which were not in operation in the 1938 period. 


Reporting was not equally complete in all 16 industries. For ex- 
ample, a higher proportion of employers in the engineering industries 
made returns than in the building industry. Therefore, revised aver- 
ages will be published by the Ministry of Labor and National Service 
at a later date. Weights will be calculated for the estimated number 
of wage earners in the different industries. If the experience with the 
inquiry made in 1940 is a criterion, the results will not be substantially 
different from those obtained from the sample study. 


POCOOOS 


MINIMUM WAGE FOR AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES? 


A NATIONAL minimum wage of £3 weekly was established for 
adult male agricultural labor in England and Wales late in 1941, by 
action of the Central Agricultural Wages Board. This is a rise of 


12s. weekly over the minimum of 48s. adopted in 1940.2. Before de- 
ciding upon the £3 base the Wages Board had recommended payment 
of at least 56s. weekly, but the higher minimum finally was adopted, 
with the approval of most of the county committees. 

Manchester Guardian Weekly (Manchester), November 21, 1941; and Labor Press Service (London, 


Labor Party Press), November 26, 1941. 
* See Monthly Labor Review, August 1940 (pp. 418, 419). 
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Since 1924 regional minimum wages have been established in ocr. 
culture under special Jegislation. The rates have been given statu t: 
effect by orders made by the Central Agricultural Wages Boar 
Under the terms of an amendment to the law governing agricul! \r)) 


pay, adopted in 1940, the Central Agricultural Wages Board was 1. 


quired to fix national] minimum wages in England and Wales, ani 4; 
stated above a wage order was issued in 1940 and again in 1941. 
According to a report from American consular offices in Grea; 
Britain made in 1938 * the average weekly minimum wage, which hai 
fallen to 30s. 5d. in January 1934, was 34s. 6d. at that time. Ordinary 
workers averaged 37s. in 1938; horsemen, 40s.; and stockmen, 42s. 


+ Report No. 234 dated June 15, 1938 (p. 202). 
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LABOR TURN-OVER IN MANUFACTURING, 
NOVEMBER 1941 


IN NOVEMBER the hiring rate for wage earners in manufacturing 
industries declined for the fifth consecutive month, to reach the lowest 
level since May 1940, according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
monthly survey on labor turn-over. The rate fell from 487 per 100 
employees in October to 3.91 in November; the rate in November 
1940 was 4.65. Decreases in the rate of accessions over the month 
were reported in nearly all of the industries covered. Defense employ- 
ment in the aggregate continued to expand, although the rate of this 
expansion tapered off. Private shipyards in November reported an 
accession rate of 12.40 per 100 employees, as compared with 14.60 
in October, and 7.80 a year previous. Aircraft firms were taking on 
workers at a rate of 7.84 per 100 employees, as compared with 10.62 
in October and 10.33 in November 1940. Accession rates in other 
key defense industries were at considerably lower levels than those 
shown by shipbuilding and aircraft, and in most cases their November 
rates were below those of October. The rate for rehiring in all manu- 
facturing industries combined established a new low (0.79). 

lay-offs in November (1.44 per 100 employees) showed little change 
from October (1.41), but were lower than in November 1940 (1.60). 
Industries showing increases in lay-offs over both the monthly and 
yearly intervals were automobile parts and equipment; brass, bronze, 
and copper products; brick, tile, and terra cotta; cement; glass; 
planing mills; rubber boots and shoes; and cigars and cigarettes. 

The quit rate decreased for ‘the second consecutive month. The 
November rate was 1.57, as compared with 2.11 for October and 1.10 
for November 1940. Among the industries reporting quit rates sub- 
stantially above the all-manufacturing average of 1.57 for November 
were radios (2.81); furniture .(2.64); hardware (2.57); cigars and 
| cigarettes (2.50); cotton manufacturing (2.43); shipbuilding (2.39); 
_ sawmills (2.39); planing mills (2.27); rubber boots and shoes (2.22) ; 

and aireraft (2.20). In each of these industries, although the quit 
_ tate declined from October to November, it was still above the Novem- 
ber 1940 levels. The discharge rate for all manufacturing declined 
from 0.28 in October to 0.24 in November and miscellaneous separa- 
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tions from 0.33 to 0.26. The military separation rate (included under 
miscellaneous separations) for November was 0.15, as compared with 
9.21 in October and 0.13 in September. The November labor turn-over 
survey includes more than 8,500 representative manufacturing plants 
with nearly 4,100,000 industrial workers in 135 industries. 


Taste 1.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates in Representative Factories in 135 Industries ' 
Class of turn-over | le | - os \ttew | Than (AUS 
nd year | Jan. Feb. | Mar. |} Apr. May | June | J Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | age 
| | 





ES, | NS | RS | ee 





| 


} | | 
Separations: 
| 
| 1.31 | 1.33 | 2.06 .25 | 2.46 | 2.8 ' . ¢ ae 
‘<i, 84 .@is ~ i .10 | 1.37 | 1.3 1.10 | 0.99 
Discharges: 
| a es Fa ‘7 20] . . 26 . of ; 2 . 24 
1940 | .16] . .13| .13| .4] . 16] .16| .19| .18| .16 
Lay-offs: ? 
 ~ ee | 1.61 | 1.20 | 1. ; .03 | 1.40 | 1.13 | 1.16 | 1.41 | 1.44 
1940. _- 2.55 | 2.67 | 2. 5 ; | 2. . 32 é | 1.6 4 .53 | 1.60 | 1.86 
Miscellaneous | 
separations: 





. 43 . . ‘ . 36 , 25) .2 .33 | .26 
. . ads ome] ° pan fw .18 15 





3. 51 
3.06 | 3.16 
Accessions: | 
Rehirings: 
1941 . 45 , i . ee : ' , ; | .86 .79 
j 26 y 1.18 | 1.13 
2 


] 
3.47 | 2.98 





| 5.43 | 5.16 7 | 3.91 
3 | 6.21 | 5.52 | 4.65 | 4.11 


| 





1 The various turn-over rates represent the number of quits, discharges, lay-offs, total separations, and 
accessions per 100 employees. ; 
1 Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 


' Beginning with September 1940, workers leaving to enter the Army or Navy are included in ‘“‘miscellan- 
eous separations.”’ 


TaBLe 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in 42 Manufacturing 
Industries ! 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in 42 Manufacturi: 
Industries '—Continued 

































































Separation rates Accession r 
| _ | } 
Industry Date ye cel- | Total | Re- ; 
eo | so ° . N 
Quit 2} Dis nag _— separa-| hir- hirine 
| charge) off | ous | tion ing g 
| para- | 
tion | | 
. , wat Tt Gae oo _ ee “die | a ea bi ee 1 % — ee 
Boots and shoes__..... | ev. seat Ls 0 s 208 | os 2.7 1.08 2.04 
| Nov. 1940 | 178 | 109 2.37| .11| 3.35 1.31 1. 89 
Pr enna compro: Ney | | 3B | PB] cB) el ce) Ee Le mn 
ye Nov. 1940! 142| 135| le2| 113| 252] "16 7.09 7 odical 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta___.- — = + | - °° ‘= oo — : = Y ~ 
ct. vi ay = . 5 ° f 
Nov. 1940 ad 8) 2%) .14) 359) 126) 2.81 
i J | .63! 1.51 
i Ba oan | Gee in| as| a2] 225| ap] 243| c7e| 24 Ra 
| Nov. 1940 | :58| .37| .26| .07| 1.28 WT) 3.32 
“- eee nee pene 
Nov. 190 | .39]) .14/ 150] .31| 234] .27 1.17 Pr 
Chemicals. _- ...| Nov. 1941 | Lit} .2) 76] .90) 241] .35| 270° wiht 
ct. | «or . of we ° . oO. 414 ? vi 
| Nov. 140} 1.31] .11| .79| .08| 229| .62) 208 
Cigars and cigarettes | nee. mt : = - 23 2 ‘2 a . 4 73 a 
ct. 4 . od “ 7 < 6 : 
| Nov. 1940 | 1.16) .44| 1.19) 7 2.96 78 1.71 
Cotton manufacturing Nov. 1941 2. 43 . 28 —.L. 2 | 3. . ie L 3. OF shipbu 
‘ | Oct. 1941 | 3.46 .33 81 .29 | 4.89) 1.19} 4.25 44 ; 
| Nov. 1949 | 202} .25| 1.04 3.95 | 1.65) 4.21 ‘ 
Dyeing and finishing textiles ~ _ > be :- = 3 re oo - = 3. 75 Silk an 
ct. " -* | ° fe @ 3. x ) ? 
| Nov. 1940 | 165] .25| 1.10 17} 3.17| .87| 4.23 
| Nov. 190 | 8 | ‘18| 74 35 2.07 | +73) 5.41 ‘ 
Engines, turbines, and water a a = ; a 4 oo - 45 — i¢ iii 
5.3 . . ot ‘ ~ be ee | o&§ 12 Pall 
_— Nov. 1940! 131| 119] 210 o2| 1.61) .26) 5.44) 57 appa 
Foundries and machine shops__| — fee = + a | = -. y ~ ' * cel 
i Cc . -¢ . . « ° -t . ) ? ° - 
| Nov. 1940 | 1.05| .27| .85 16 | 233| .61| 4.66 2 met 
Furniture... =. Nov. 1941 2. 64 43 1.93 33 | 5. 33 83 4.09 i | 
| Nov. 1940 | 127| 123| 240| :14| 408] i7| 317 38 nas 
Glass Nov. 1941 | 1.37| .19| 216) .31| 403| .77 | 2.35 
NM | Oct. 1941 | 1.63) .26| 148| .61/) 3.98) 1.81] 4.19 — 
' | Nov. 190 | .45| .08| 1.75 .21 oe r 4 3s 
Hardware. | Nov. won] | a9] a2) <a) Au) mo) ae 
Nov. 1940 | 1.96 | .17) .% 19 | 2.56 | .2%3| 7.74 =~ 
J ; . .36 | 1.38 7 1 Ne 
— | ot itl is “iB ‘a ‘= 240 37 | 1.60 4 1 Be 
Nov. 1940 | .63 | 09} .21| .@ 1.13 61 | 2 22 2.8 ous se 
c Nov. | +16 21) 1.38] .12/] 3. 799 | 2: iIn 
ee mt? + Det 1941 z 17 | 277 | 1.74] .13| 431} 1.33| 2.53 w/ 
Nov. 190 | 1.06) .15/ 1.40) .06| 267/ 1.26 | 2.50 
Machine tools... .....-.-....-.- | ne oe | 2 3m. | ae .o We. 4See 
| Cc . | ~_ . ~ ae e . . ‘ 
| Nov. 1940 | 147| .34| .10) .17| 208) .52) 3.82 
Men's clothing... Now. wat} 1.40] op] az] 40/408] at) Ler 2 
| Nov. 1940 | 1.00} :17| 433/ .09| 550 | 245| 1.85 
Paints and varnishes._......_... ' rag = | te 2 | —— = ‘= = . ~ 
ct. i A s . . 5 a 4 
Nov. 1940 | .77| .10; .92] .08 1s | 29 | 1. 64 
Paper an PaNP.nonn---nn---- Nov. it | 162) <2) | cz) gm) ca) om 
| Nov. 1940; .68| .10| 108) .18| 204) .54| 128 
P l ar | | | | ~ | ¥ 
et ee ame | «lS | were) fe) -o| tS 
. . . . } . . . 24 
| Nov. 1940 “31 -06 | 1.90 2 2. 50 ‘3 | 22 
te aes | Den 1941 | 3 be ‘47| 149| [40| 890] 133 3.94 
Nov. 190! 1.48! .31) 201! .11! 3.91! 1.34! 3.13 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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| .steE 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in 42 Manufacturing 
Industries \—Continued 
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g: Book and job ...-| Nov. 1941 | 1.50 
Oct. 1941 | 1.89 
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Slaughtering and meat packing_| Nov. 1941 
Oct. 1941 
Nov. 1940 
Steam and hot-water heating | Nov. 1941 
apparatus. Oct. 1941 
| Nov. 1940 
Structural and ornamental | Nov. 1941 | 
metal work. Oct. 1941 
| 


— 


49 | 
. 56 

| .26 | 
.99 | .30 | 
.70 . 40 | 
20) .14 
. 08 .21 | 
06 | .48 
87 | .14] 


— 


3. 
2. 
3.7 
1. 88 
2. § 
3. 
2. 

1. 
2. 
4.§ 
6. 32 
3. 


su 


a 
65 
38 


et et et 
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| Nov. 1940 | 


fools (not including edge tools, | Nov. 1941 

machine tools, files, and saws). | Oct. 1941 

Nov. 1940 

Woolen and worsted goods Nov. 1941 
Oct. 1941 | 

Nov. 1940 


94 22 | 
39 . 26 
31 .17 
83 .13 
94 22 | 
2. 48 09 f 
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! No individual industry data shown unless reports cover at least 25 percent of industrial employment. 

? Beginning with September 1940, workers leaving to enter the Army or Navy are included in ‘‘miscellane 
ous separations.”’ 

‘ Including aero-engines. 





















Building Operations 


SUMMARY OF- BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, DECEMBER 1941 ! 


GAINS made in the early part of the year pushed 1941 building 
permit valuations 5 percent ahead of those for 1940. ~ However 
December was the third consecutive month of 1941 in which permit 
valuations dropped below the total for the corresponding month of 
1940. The major part of the 35-percent decrease in permit valuations 
between December 1940 and 1941 was in new nonresidential con- 
struction, which dropped 47 percent. Valuations for new residential! 
construction decreased 26 percent, but those for additions, alterations 
and repairs rose 8 percent. In making these comparisons it shoul 
be pointed out that permit valuations for nonresidential constructio: 
in December 1940 were only slightly below those in October 194( 
which was the highest month since the summer of 1930. 

Permit valuations for December 1941 were a little higher than 
those for the previous month because of a 41-percent increase in nev 
nonresidential construction. This gain was almost entirely offset, 
however, by decreases of 22 percent in new residential constructio: 
and of 2 percent in additions, alterations, and repairs. 





Sour 


Comparison of December 1941 With November 1941 and 
December 1940 


The volume of building construction in 2,006 identical cities with 
populations of 1,000 and over which reported to the Bureau of Labo 
Statistics in December 1941, November 1941, and December 1940) is 
summarized in table 1. 

The number of new dwelling units for which permits were issue( 
and the permit valuation of such new housekeeping residential con- 
struction in the 2,006 cities in December 1941 are presented in table 2 
















Percentage changes between December 1941 and November 1941 an« Xen 
December 1940 are also shown. — 





1 More detailed information by geographic divisions and individual cities is contained in a separat: 
phiet entitled, “Building Construction, December 1941,” copies of which will be furnished upon requ:s! 
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1.—Summary of Building Construction for Which Permits Were Issued in 2,006 
Identical Cities, December 1941 


TABL! 





Number of buildings Permit valuation 





Percentage change |Percentage change 
Class of construction from— from— 
December 

1941 bad 
| 





Novem-| Decem- Novem-| Decem- 
ber 1941 | ber 1940 | ber 1941 | ber 1940 





4]] construction 97 —23.8 —8. 6 $164, 275, 614 | +0. 5} —34.5 





New residential , —24,1 —31.0 68, 699, 124 
New nonresidential 7. —28.4 —2.6 72, 924, 649 
Additions, alterations, and repairs- Beebe 8 —21.9 +10.9 22, 651, 841 


' 

















—— 


Taste 2.—Number and Permit Valuation of New Dwelling Units in 2,006 Identical 
Cities, December 1941, by Source of Funds and Type of Dwelling 





Number of dwelling units Permit valuation 





Percentage Percentage 
Source of funds and type of dwelling change from— | change from 
December | ZY 
1941 | 
Novem-| Decem- Novem- | Decem- 
ber 1941 | ber 1940 ber 1941 | ber 1940 














| | 
iJ] dwellings -- 17, 061 | — 29. 6 | —34.4 $63, 377, 07 4 — 28. 


Privately financed _- rage de nee Aelh. * -* 809 | 29, 9 —21. § 55, 260, 642) —28.6 | 
1-fi 7 ; Bae 12, 352 | —17.3 | ; 49, 125, 341 | ; 
2-family 1_- ; A, be id 1, 088 —4,1 | .2 2,699,768 | —11.§ 
Multifamily ?___._..____ mon 1,369 | —73.0 | .8 3, 435, 533 | —77.6 

Publicly financed _- ‘ ante ee 2, 252 —27.5 | . 8,116,432 | —24.3 


} 











| Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Comparison of 1940 and 194] 


Total permit valuations reported in 1940 and in 1941 are com- 
pared in table 3. 


Taste 3.—Permit Valuation of Building Construction, by Class of Construction, 
1940 and 194] : 





Permit valuation 
Class of construction snnenitliiinanitintssitinin AE Ee | ercentage 
change 
1941 | 1940 








All construction _ ____- iaheinitentracaid $2, 688, 490, 507 | $2, 555, 909, 527 


Faee me se co 4 1, 440, 861, 390 | 1, 275, 824, 536 
New nonresidential ee Soares & 882, 256, 475 941, 389, 099 
Additions, alterations, and re pairs le Si 365, 372, 642 338, 695, 892 





pare on reports from cities with a population of 1,000 and over, the cities being identical for any give 
onth of both years. 


The number and permit valuation of new dwelling units for which 
permits were issued in 1941 are compared with similar data for 1940 in 
table 4. 
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Tasie 4.—Number and Permit Valuation of New Dwelling Units, 1940 and 19:). by 
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Source of Funds and Type of Dwelling ' 



























































sul 
Number of dwelling units Permit valuation , B 
Source of funds and type of na dire 
dwelling | Percent- Vass: 
1941 1940 | age 1941 1940 : 
| change | sylva 
AB dwellings. --......-. 380,914 | 350,268 +8.7 |$1, 421, 396, 644 |$1, 256, 084, 949 date 
eb Be dS : - 
Privately financed ...| 320,876 | 290,809 | +10.3 | 1,219, 263,710 | 1,073, 449, 839 . : , 
1-family-___.- 248, 081 222, 706 +11. 4 | 1,016, 348, 961 881, 665, 946 —- 
2-family 2__- 21, 405 18,036 | +18.7 56, 351, 45, 684, 996 L9 mont 
Multifamily? 61,390 | 50,157 | +2.5] 146,563,153 | 146,098, 897 13 
Publicly financed... -. 60,038 | 59,369; +1.1] 202,132,934 | 182, 635,110 | +49 - result 
cm mo 
1 Based on reports from cities with a population of 1,000 and over, the cities being identical for any giver . I ol 
month of both years. eties 
2 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
3 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. city. 
. , In 
Construction from Public Funds, December 1941 rates 
The value of contracts awarded and force-account work started Fede 
during December 1941, November 1941, and December 1940 on al total 
construction projects financed wholly or partially from Federal finds - th 
is shown in table 5. This table includes other types of construction TE 
as well as building construction, both inside and outside the 2,()(6 costs 
reporting cities. buile 
cont 
TaBiLe 5.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Construction or S 
Projects Financed From Federal Funds, November and December 1941, and December strus 
1940! 
in tl 
Contracts awarded and force-account wor} 
started 
Federal agency - 
| 
| December 1941 | November 19412) December 
| at 
tnd tittiiihin a der cttiarnnnticdepae dams ceadesehinin= oe | $559, 213, 763 $178, 027, 737 $660, 952, 702 
Public Works Administration: — 
Federal_._-- “ obd> aibtaigaids cbk iiek Sti 0 0 4 907 
Non-Federal: | 
ST. Jacdidiutead wchctetiasnéveaecebhecucect 0 0 RI 
E. ey Cee ae it uatbhcnebae onnos | 0 0 | 4, 504 
sf oP OE 0 FRE ee eee 0 0 2, 285, 8 
Feteess agency projects underthe WPA... 0 247,616 14 
lar Federal appropriations. ele aa é 551, 346, 729 168, 492, 065 646, £ 
nited States Housing Authority... ______. | 7, 867, 034 | 9, 288, 056 | 11, 97 
! Preliminary, subject to revision. 2 Revised. 


The value of all contracts awarded for public buildings and highway 
construction to be financed wholly from State funds, as reported by 
the State governments for December 1941, November 1941, and 
December 1940, was as follows: 


Highway 
Public buildings construction 
December 1941_...._.-...------ $786,646 $10, 513, 287 
Ree AE oe 1, 712, 982 8, 788, 661 
Ee 3, 754, 073 16, 649, 290 





Building Operations 


Coverage of Building-Permit Statistics 


Building-permit data are collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
directly from local building officials, except in the States of Lllinois, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, and Penn- 
sylyania, where State departments of labor collect and forward the 
jata to the Bureau. Reports are obtained each month from more 
than 2,000 places having a population of 1,000 or more in 1940, from 
which are selected those for cities which also reported in the preceding 
month and in the corresponding month of the previous year. The 
resulting tabulations of identical cities cover practically all cities with 
a population of 50,000 or more; the completeness of the coverage of 
cities in the remaining population groups decreases with the size of 
city. 

In addition, the Bureau receives notifications of the value of con- 
struction contracts awarded by Federal and State Governments. 
Federal and State building construction in the 2,006 reporting cities 
totaled $35,651,000 in December 1941, as contrasted with $32,114,000 
in the previous month and $87,691,000 in December 1940. 

The permit-valuation figures represent estimates of construction 
costs made by prospective builders when applying for permits to 
build, in the case of privately financed construction, and the value of 
contracts awarded, in the case of construction financed with Federal 
or State funds. No land costs are included. Only building con- 
struction within the corporate limits of the reporting cities is included 
in the tabulations. 
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RETAIL COSTS OF FOOD, DECEMBER 16, 1941 


RETAIL prices of most foods continued to rise between November |s 
and December 16, but the rise was moderate in comparison with earie, 
months. Large seasonal declines for pork, eggs, and oranges, an 
lower prices of butter reduced the total cost of the family food bl 
sufficiently to offset these advances, and the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics index of retail food costs remained at 113.1 percent of the 1935-39 
average. Food costs in mid-December were 16 percent higher than 
year earlier. 

By the end of December, preliminary reports indicated additiona| 
moderate advances in prices of sugar, flour, navy beans, beef, and 
coffee, with further seasonal price declines for oranges and eggs, and 
lower butter prices. 

Retail prices of oranges declined 22 percent between mid-November 
and mid-December. Both California navel and Florida oranges wer 
late in arriving on the market, thus creating a scarcity in mid- 
November. By mid-December supplies were available in much 
greater volume, with a consequent sharp price decline. Supplies of 
pork and eggs were also marketed in increasingly large quantitics, 
and the decline of butter prices reflected an unusually large supply. 
The Department of Agriculture reports that supplies of butter on 
hand as of January 1 were the largest that food dealers have eve: 
reported on that date. 

Sugar prices, generally very sensitive to war conditions, advanced 
moderately. After the attack on Pearl Harbor there were som 
scattered reports of hoarding and runs on grocery stores, similar to 
those of September 1939. However, this situation was not general up 
to January 1, and where it did occur, grocers voluntarily limited pur- 
chases to 2, 5, or 10 pounds per customer, particularly after the orde 
of December 13, 1941, which froze sugar stocks in the United States 
and limited the supplies available to retailers. 

Advances in prices of milk and bread have been made during |i 
current year in most of the cities covered by the Bureau of Labo: 
Statistics surveys. Between mid-November and mid-December, 
price increases for milk were reported in 7 cities. For bread, moder: 
declines occurred in 5 cities and slight advances in 7. 
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Lard prices were higher in most cities on December 16 than on 
November 18, continuing the rapid rise which has prevailed during 
most of the year. The upward trend in prices also continued for 
canned tomatoes, navy beans, and cheese, as these commodities, 
together with lard, are being exported in considerable quantities. 

As compared with December 17, 1940, prices of some of the more 
important fresh vegetables, such as potatoes, cabbage, and onions, 
were more than 40 percent higher, reflecting somewhat smaller 
supplies and greater demand. Lard prices were up 65 percent above 
the relatively low level of the previous year, partly because of Govern- 
ment purchases under the Lend-Lease Act, and prices of shortening in 
cartons were 58 percent higher. Advances amounting to 30 to 40 
percent over a year ago were reported for canned peaches, navy beans, 
and canned red salmon. Coffee prices were also up 30 percent, largely 
as a result of higher minimum: price levels set under agreements 
with coffee-producing countries, as well as of higher shipping costs. 
For flour and rice, prices were 19 percent higher, and for bread, 10 
percent higher. Prices of cereals and bakery products other than 
bread, flour, and rice, were only slightly higher than a year ago. 

Indexes of retail costs of food by commodity groups are presented in 
table 1 for October, November, and December 1941, November 1940, 
August 1939 (immediately before the outbreak of the war in Europe), 
and December 1929. The accompanying chart shows the trend in the 
costs of all foods (1935-39=100), and each major commodity group 
for the period from January 1929 to December 1941, inclusive. 


TaBLe 1.—Indexes of Retail Costs of Food in 51 Large Cities Combined,! December, 
November, and October 1941, December 1940, August 1939, and December 1929 
[1935-39 = 100] 





1940 1939 
Commodity group poeta Sen eet ee a 
Oct. 14 | Dec. 17 | Aug. 15 


All foods. _- ee ee a 3.1 | 3. 111.6 | 97.3 93. ! 133. 


5 | 
1 
.4 
.2 
1 
.5 
9 | 
6 
1 
5 
.0 
3 
3 


93. 

95.7 | 123. 4 
99.6 | (3) 
YS. 3) 
04. 6 3) 
99. 3) 
93. 127.9 
90. 7 182. { 
92. 178. 
92.8 | 184. ¢ 
91.6 121. 
90.3 | 176. 4 
04. ¢ 157. 
84.5 123 
95. 6 115. 4 


w ii 


102. 
112. 
115. 
109. 
110. 
101. 
131. 
119. 
137. 
104. 
103. 
106. 103. 

PEER Wee 118. | 112. 

Beverages_____ ._- .-| 1141 111. 90. 
Fats and oils ve 108. 5 .7| 105. 80. 
; 114.4 112.5 4. 


Cereals and bakery products.--- 
Meats 

Beef and veal_____-_- 

Pork 


94. 
97. 
107. 
RO. 
G4 
93. 
114. 
107. 
lll. 
90. 
89. 
91. 
99. 


SO *» 0 |/ 


woe 1 ee ee OO 


— 
OoOnTIOWOaQww-o 


“Ire 





' Aggregate costs of 54 foods in each city, weighted to represent total purchases of families of wage earners 
and lower-salaried workers, have been combined with the use of population weights. 

? Preliminary. 

' Not available. 

‘ Revised. 
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ong the 54 foods included in the index, prices of 36 were higher 
» December 1941 than in November; prices of 10 were lower, and 
for 8 there was no change. Average prices of 52 foods were higher 
on December 16 than they were a year previous, one was lower, and 
for one there was no change. 
Average prices of 65 foods in 51 cities combined are shown in 
table 2, for December and November 1941 and December 1940. 


T ste 2.—Average Retail Prices of 65 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined, 
December and November 1941 and December 1940 





Article 


ereals and bakery products: 
Cereals: 
Flour, wheat -_-_-_-_- 
Me. .. .....0 ‘ 
Wheat cereal 2 
Came... 25502 
Corn meal _ - 


Rolled oats 2 
Bakery products: 
Bread, white 
Bread, whole-wheat _- 
Bread,  ~ ee ae 
Vanilla cookies _ - 
Soda crackers - - 
Meats: 
Beef: 
Round steak eS 
Rib roast_- Os SS eS 
Canes roast..._____ 
Veal: 
Coss 3. 
Pork: 
Chops..__-_-- 
Bacon, sliced. 
Ham, sliced 2 
Ham, whole___. 
Salt pork_-_--- ae 
Lamb: 
Rib chops_-_--..------ 
Poultry: 
. Resstins chickens ___._- 
sS 
Fresh, frozen - 
Salmon, pink __- 
Salmon, red ?_____ 
Dairy — 


Cheese 
Milk, fresh (delivered) __ . 
Milk, fresh (store) - abe 
Milk, fresh (delivered a and d store) 2 
, Milk, evaporated _ - te 
ges... 
Fruits and ‘vegetables: 
Fresh: 


oe DOOM 


wWNQAQANH 





CMO ek Ow 


‘acaglesaial 
dozen __| 
...each._| 
_pound_. 
do__. 
SS ear aa : bunch __ 
tl RE ae aR ~~ iF 
ae pound__| 
ected 15 — 
.. pound _. 
do 


~~ he ne 


anSeRuaeFoSre 
DOK WNHNOKwoo°oU® 


wor 


See footnotes at end of table. 
438471—42 16 
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TaBLE 2.—Average Retail Prices of 65 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined. 
December and November 1941 and December 1940—Continued 





1941 


Dec.16! | Nov.18 | 





Fruits and vegetables—Continued. 
Canned: 
Peaches 
Pineapple 
Grapefruit-juice ? 
Beans, green ? 
ee. 
Sees 
Tomatoes. -_. 
Dried: 
gg 2 
Navy beans-__- 
Beverages: 
ee ee ee , os : = Ts 
Tea Re EE 2 Sk ee ee Ul CU 
8 ees A oe see oe eee fee aie: | 
Fats and oils: 
a aes 12 ee Oe ee 
Shortening, other than lard: 
In cartons bald ; 
In other containers. _- 
Salad dressing. _____- 
Oleomargarine. _._- 
Peanut butter 
Sugar and sweets: 
Sugar 
Corn sirup 2. 4.2 ee eee 
RIES ee PO RET ee 


© ant COWONWOKD 


oe On wOmNSO to NONSG 





1 Preliminary. 

2 Not included in index. 

3 Revised. 

4 Composite prices not computed. 
5 Priced first time Oct. 14, 1941. 


Details by Regions and Cities 


Retail food costs advanced in 28 cities, declined in 22, and remaine( 
unchanged in 1, between November 18 and December 16. Th 
largest increases were reported for Los Angeles (2.8 percent), Scrantor 
(2.1 percent), Washington, D. C. (1.8 percent), and Baltimore (1. 
percent). Sharp advances in prices of fresh vegetables and greate: 
than average increases for beef were responsible for these higher HB food 
costs. The largest decreases were for Providence (1.7 percent peric 
Jacksonville (1.6 percent), Chicago and Cincinnati (1.4 percent costs 
The drop in prices of fresh fruits and vegetables combined with the J aver 
large seasonal decline for pork was responsible for the decreases. 

Indexes of food costs by cities are presented in table 3 for December 
and November 1941 and December 1940. 
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rapte 3.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Cities,) December and 
November 1941 and December 1940 


[1935-39 = 100} 








yn and city Region and city 





United States....----- 113.1 | 113.1 | .3 || West North Central— Con. 

== St. Louis. --_. 

New England: _ Sea 
Boston....-----------| 110. South Atlantic: 
Bridgeport....-.---- 111. ] 

Fall River ; 110. 
Manchester... - - 111. 
New Haven. --- ae Ee | 
Portland, Maine. se] 6190 
Pr ovidence . o.oo 
Middle Atlantic: 
Buffalo ut 286; 
Newark.......-- ~ 
New York.--- , 112. 
Philadelphia- -- 109. 
Pittsburgh_--- | 113. 
Rochester -..- 112. 
Scranton... -- - | Ill. 

East North Central: 
Chicago-....--- : |} 113. 
Cincinnati...........| 112. 
Cleveland...........} 115. 
Columbus, Ohio_.-.-| 111. 

i 111. 
Indianapolis - - 115. 
Milwaukee K€3 | 110. 

Peoria. .-- : 116. 
Springfield, mes: | 115 

West North Central: 

Kansas City_........| 109. 
Minneapolis.........| 111. 
Omaha wa 110. ! 








Baltimore__.- 
Charleston, 8. C. 
Jackson ville_. 


NOfN KE ws 


Richmond... 
Savannah... 
Washington, D. C_ 
East South Central: 
Birmingham... 
Louisville... 
Memphis--- 


Snnanaoar > Nasa Oe 


re © 1-4 © to 
OO ht © 


109. West South Central: 
Dallas 
Houston____. 
Little Rock... 
New Orleans_.--- 

Mountain: 


114. 
114. 
116. 
110. 
112. 
114. 
111. 
116. 
115. 





Denver ...-.- 

Salt Lake City 
Pacific: 

Los Angeles__-_- 

Portland, Oreg 

San Francisco____ 

Seattle__- 








SSSeSeses sss 


COaIorto S&H © 10 
IF OOO wo 


109. 
112. 
109. 





c=) 
ee OwreDrmon@wrn 


g=8 


Oo 





geregate costs of 54 foods in each city, weighted to represent total purchases of families of wage earners 
nd ee r-salaried workers, have been combined for the United States with the use of population weights. 
rimary use is for time-to-time comparisons rather than place-to-place comparisons. 
: Preliminary. 
‘Iucludes Portsmouth and Newport News. 
‘ Revised. 


Average Annual Indexes of Retail Food Costs, 1913 to 194] 


In order to make it possible to compare current trends in retail 
food costs with trends for earlier years, including the World War | 
period, the Bureau has prepared average annual indexes of retail food 
costs for the years 1913 to 1940 inclusive. These yearly indexes and 
average monthly indexes for 1940 and 1941 are shown in table 4 
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Tasie 4.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 51 Large Cities Combined, by Year. Fry, 












































[ABL! 
1913 to 1940, and by Months, January 1940 to December 1941, Inclusive Sper 
(1935-39 = 100) 
| | i T T ————— a 
| an || | all |i Al || A 
Year | foods || Year | foods || Year and month | foods | Yearand month {oo 
| index || index | index || nde 
1940 | 1941 
1913 | 79 ae 132.3 
1914 81 1928... ....-.-. ’ | 130.8 || Jamnuary.........| 94.8 || January.___. m: D 
* Sepa 1929. | 132.5 || February... .__. | 96.6 || February. --- ee te 
paccwedendsd hi ED IE Micencsss.tst  SenO 1 BOGOR. ui. 95.6 || March. ___- m 1aa7: De 
RE 96.2 || April ” De 
ee al 97.0 || May..._.. a 
btedsckbawe 98.3 || June_.-_- 1935: Di 
wewene--ee 97.4 July__- Y 1037: Dy 
96.2 || August. 1938: M 
Lwtcsilinbweace 97.2 September , Ju 
oe esnie § 2 >) eee LULU 96. 2 | October -__- D 
-----------| 97.8 || November- --.-_- 95.9 || November. --_. 
Leotenaeasce) | Meee Ut BOR onus ccsssse! GES fh Eee... 222. 97.3 || December. a 
awe ee © 8 Inde 
J In 
ELECTRICITY PRICES,’ DECEMBER 1941 watt 
y — . , CE 
RESIDENTIAL rates for electricity are secured quarterly in Marc! De 
1. mart ice 
June, September, and December from 51 cities. These rates are used r 
° ° ° ° °,° . ,] 
for computing monthly bills in each city for quantities of electricity I” 
. : "es r1vel 
which have been selected as representative of average use throughou 
the country for each of three combinations of services. | 
Reports published quarterly for March, June, and September shioy 
only the price changes which occurred during the preceding 3 months Ri 
The December report presents prices effective December 15 in eacl & exce 
of the 51 cities, and a record of changes for the year. durt 
: ingti 
Prices on December 15, 1941 T 
18.1 





Electricity prices in 1941 again moved downward, continuing the 
long-time trend of more than 20 years. Rates reductions occurred in 
only 6 of the 51 cities in 1941, the smallest number reported in any 
year since 1924. Decreases in average prices in December comp:re( 
with a year ago were 1.2 percent for the use of 25 kilowatt-hours ani 
1.4 percent for 100 kilowatt-hours. Indexes in December for 2) 
kilowatt-hours and 100 kilowatt-hours were 72.0 percent and 63.! 
percent, respectively, of the average for the 3-year period 1923-2). 


hou 
for 
botl 
kilo 
Det 
1.3 


25 | 





Indexes of the cost of 25 kilowatt-hours and 100 kilowatt-hours per P: 
month for the 51 cities combined are shown in table 5 for December o! Un. 
specified years from 1923 through 1937 and for quarterly periods {rom Ha 
1938 through 1941. 7 

4 Average prices of electricity for 25, 40, and 100 kilowatt-hours for 1923 through 1938 are shown in 1 per 


No. 664. 


affe 
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Taste 5.—Indexes of Retail Prices of Electricity for 51 Cities Combined, December of 
Specified Years 1923-37, and March, June, September, and December 1938 to 1941 
[1923-25 = 100) 





and small | nd refrig- Date | and small | and refrig- 
appliances erator | appliances ora 
25 kwh 100 kwh | 25 kwh eo 


| 





101.2 || 1939: March. 
97.1 |) in a.n 
September -- 
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Indexes are preliminary. 


Details by Cities 


Indexes of price changes for each of 51 cities for the use of 25 kilo- 
watt-hours and 100 kilowatt-hours for March, June, September, and 
December 1941, and December 1940, and monthly bills and average 
prices per kilowatt-hour for amounts of electricity representative of 
the requirements of 3 residential services on December 15, 1941, are 
riven in the pamphlet, ‘‘Retail Prices,” for December 1941. 


Price Changes Between December 1940 and December 1941 


Residential rates for electricity remained unchanged in 1941 in all 
except 6 of the 51 reporting cities. Lower rates became effective 
during the year in the following cities: Philadelphia, Detroit, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Houston, Butte, Denver. 

The greatest reduction was in Denver, where monthly bills declined 
18.1 percent for 250 kilowatt-hours and 13.6 percent for 100 kilowatt- 
hours. The smallest reduction was in Washington, D. C.—0.6 percent 
for 250 kilowatt-hours and 1.9 percent for 100 kilowatt-hours. In 
both cities there was no change in monthly bills for the use of 25 
kilowatt-hours. Lower rates affecting all 3 services in Philadelphia, 
Detroit, Houston, and Butte resulted in decreases ranging between 
1.3 percent for 250 kilowatt-hours in Detroit and 10.7 percent for 
25 kilowatt-hours in Butte. 

Changes in cost of electricity due to adjustments other than rate 
changes occurred in Bridgeport, New Haven, and New York City. 
Under a temporary amendment to the rates for Bridgeport and New 
Haven, reductions of 40 percent in bills rendered in May, and 25 
percent in December, provided an average decrease of about 5.4 
percent for the year. In New York City, prices of electricity were 
affected by two conditions—(1) slight increases were effective under 
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the fuel clause which provides for additions or deductions from est,}, 


creas! 
lished rates per kilowatt-hour when prices of coal advance or deci, HR, 


que $ 
beyond specified limits; (2) the city sales tax, which amounted ;, § -hang 
3 percent early in the year, was reduced to 2 percent in July and to | Tal 
percent in November. As a result of these conditions, cosis fo, MM kinds 
electricity were about 1.5 percent lower in December 1941 than jy) i factw! 
December 1940. Decel 
Net monthly bills, average prices per kilowatt-hour, and percentag. J perio: 
change between December 15, 1940, and December 15, 1941. ay 
shown in the pamphlet, “Retail Prices,” for December 1941. 
rescore , Inc 
GAS PRICES,? DECEMBER 1941 aie 
RESIDENTIAL rates for gas are secured quarterly in March, Jun per tl 
September, and December from 50 cities. Since December 1934 9%" 
these rates have been used for computing monthly bills for each city J "°° 
for quantities of gas which approximate the average residential con. _— 


sumption requirements per month for each of four combinations of 
services. In order to put the prices upon a comparable basis, it was 
necessary to convert the normal consumption requirements used for §% —— 
computing monthly bills into an equivalent heating value expressed 
in therms (1 therm=100,000 B. t. u.). 

Reports published quarterly for March, June, and September shoy 
only the changes by cities for the preceding 3 months. The Decembe: 
report presents prices effective December 15 in each of the 50 cities, 
and a record of changes for the year. — 


1923: I 

Prices by Kinds of Gas on December 15, 1941 a | 

The composite indexes (1923-25=100) covering costs of the kind J Mt: ' 

of gas sold in each of 50 cities showed decreases between December J 
1940 and December 1941 of 0.7 percent for 10.6 therms and 0)! 


1938: 
percent for 30.6 therms. Separate weighted indexes for manufactured : 


natural, and a mixture of manufactured and natural gas have bee 

computed from prices for cities using each of the three kinds. Thes JB 

indexes show the following percentage changes for the year. 
10.6 80.6 


therms therms 1940: 
Manufactured gas (24 cities)_._______ —0. 9 —0. 9 
Natural gas (19 cities)_._...._________ —1.3 —2.3 
Mixed manufactured and natural gas 1941: 
2 ey eee 2 eee ee —0. 1 —0. 1 
The weighted indexes for manufactured gas reflect the decrease in J — 
New York, due to a reduction in the city sales tax, and the rate in- P 





2 Average prices of gas for 10.6 therms and 30.6 therms for 1923 through June 1936 are shown in B 
No. 628, 
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eases IN Manchester and Seattle. The decline in the index was 
jue to the greater weight given to changes in New York City than to 
changes in smaller communities. 

Table 6 presents composite indexes for each of the 2 services for all 
kinds of gas, 50 cities combined, and separate indexes for manu- 
factured, natural, and mixed manufactured and natural gas for 
December of specified years from 1923 through 1937, and for quarterly 
periods from 1938 through 1941. 


Details by Cities 


Indexes of price changes for each of the 50 cities for the use of 10.6 
therms and 30.6 therms for March, June, September, and December 
1941, and December 1940, and net monthly bills and average prices 
per thousand cubic feet and per therm for each of 4 services, based on 
rates effective December 15, 1941, are shown in the pamphlet, “Retail 
Prices,” for December 1941. 


TaBLe 6.—Indexes of Retail Prices of Gas, December of Specified Years, 1923-37, and 
March, June, September, and December 1938, 1939, 1940, and 1941 

















[1923-25 = 100] 
10.6 therms, range 30.6 therms, range and automatic water 
i eg : heater 

Date Manu- | Natural,| Mixed Manu- | Natural,| Mixed 
factured, 1923. 7 1923. 3 factured, 1923. 7 1923. 3 

All gas,| 1923, 40 ities: tices |All gas,| 1923,40 | (ceo! + 

50 cities! cities; cities; | cities; 150 cities| cities; | ,ities; | cities; 

1941, 24 1941,19 | 1941, 7 1941, 34 | 1941, 19 | 1941, 7 

cities cities cities | cities cities cities 

| 

1923: December - - - -.---- 99. 5 99.5 99.3 99.4 99.5 | 99. 6 98. 5 | 99. 4 

1925: December... ---- 100. 2 99.7 107.1 98.9} 100.2} 99.6] 108.1 98.9 

1927: December - - ..-..- 100. 1 99. 6 109. 3 101.0 99.3 | 99.0 | 108.0 | 101.0 

1929: December... .....- 99. 7 100. 1 119. 2 98. 2 95. 4 | 97.0 | 108.3 | 98. 1 

| | 

1931: December -- . ..---- 98. 3 100. 0 119. 2 99.3 91.1 | 94.2 | 108. 3 98. 8 

1933: December... ..---- 97.2 99.2 118.8 97.7 88.4 | 92.1 | 107.9 | 92. 2 

1935: December... --.-.- 7.2 100. 0 114.1 98. 3 86.8 | 90. 4 104. 0 | 92. 5 

1937; December. - - .--- -- 96. 8 100.0 112.7 98. 4 85.1 | 89. 4 | 101. 2 92. 4 

} 

1938: Mareh........... --| 98.6 100. 2 112.7 107.8 85. 8 | 89. 5 | 100.9 | 96. 0 
cr Me 98.8 100. 7 112.3 107.8 83. 4 85.8 | 100. 5 | 96. 0 
September... .._._. 98.8 100. 7 112.3 107.8 83. 4 85.8 | 100.5 | 96. 0 
December... -..---.. 98.8 100. 7 112.3 107.6 86.0 | 90.0 | 100. 5 95.8 

| | 

1990: Mareh__........... 99.3 100. 5 116.5 107.5 | 86.3 | 89.8} 103.9 95. 7 
EE ee 99.4 100. 5 116.5 107.7 83. 8 85.6 | 103. 9 95.9 
September... -_-.- 99.3 100. 5 116. 0 107.7 83. 4 | 85.6 | 102.9 94. 4 
December - -..----- 99.8 101.4 116.0 107.4 85.9 | 89.7 | 102.9 | 94.0 

1940: Mareh............- 99.9 101.6 116.0 107.4 85.7 | $9.4 103. 3 94.0 
PE iitedonces 98. 2 101. 6 115. 6 | 98. 6 32. 3 | 84.8 | 103. 1 90.9 
September-___..._- 98. 3 101. 6 116.1 | 98. 4 82.3 | 84.8 | 103. 6 90. 6 
December... --._--- 98. 0 101.6 114.9 | 98. 2 84.5 88.7 102. 3 90.3 

| | 
| | | 

1941; Mareh_........_- 97.8 101.6 113.4 | 98.1} 84.1 | 88.7 | 99. 2 90. 2 
_ a 97.8 101. 6 113.4 | 98.3 81.5 | 84.5 99. 2 90. 4 
September... __--_- 97.5 10L. 1 113. 4 98.3 81.3 84.1 99. 2 90. 4 
December !_______- 97.3 100. 7 113.4 98.1 83.7 | 87.9 99.9 90. 2 

















' Preliminary. 
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Price Changes Between December 1940 and December 19.‘ | 


Changes in the cost of gas to domestic consumers in 1941 we: (jy, 
to rate changes in 5 of the 50 cities and regular seasonal chan es q. 
provided in rate schedules for 2 cities, one of which also repo: ted , 
reduction in the city tax. These cities are as follows: 


Rate changes: 


























Mized manufactured and .atyz, 


Manufactured gas Natural gas gas 
Manchester Detroit Minneapolis 
Seattle Los Angeles 


Seasonal and tax changes: 
New York—lower rates for manufactured gas in summer mont! 
decreases in city tax. 


and 
and 





Cincinnati—lower heating value of the mixed manufactured and natural a price | 
served in summer months. the ves 
Manufactured gas —Between December 1940 and December 194) , (the all 
rate increase of approximately 7 percent was shown in Seattle. I) §—Notwi 


Manchester a new rate schedule replaced the two schedules formerly Hcrease: 
available to domestic customers (a general service rate and an optional 1937 | 
rate for customers using gas for automatic water heating). The ney Fan 
rate increased the cost about 8.5 percent for the use of 10.6 therms. §Bfrom _ 


30.6 therms, and 40.6 therms, and lowered the cost for 19.6 therms by J percer 
about 3.5 percent. New York reported the usual substantial summer MB increa 
reductions in rates for the use of more than 3,000 cubic feet per month. JB meats 
The city tax in New York was reduced from 3 percent to 2 percent JBand p 
in July and to 1 percent in November. becau 

Natural gas.—Lower rates in Los Angeles resulted in decreases of J for ce 
about 2 percent to domestic customers. Detroit reported two rate Bu 
changes during the year. The first—a decrease in the “immediate” J 10 pe 
rate—provided reductions to about half of the customers by lowering J were 
the costs by 9.9 percent for 10.6 therms to 19.4 percent for 40.6 JJ index 
therms, while costs to those served under the “promotional” rate [J for e: 
remained unchanged. Later the “Objective Rate Schedule,” which J incre 
included both the “immediate” and the “promotional” rates, was MB fuel ¢ 
replaced by a single rate providing reductions of about 2 percent JB comn 
to customers formerly served under the “immediate” rate. For MBand 1 
customers who had been served under the “ promotional’’ rate, costs J prim 
were increased from 4.4 to 8.4 percent for 19.6 and 40.6 therms 

Mized manufactured and natural gas.—Lower rates in Minneapolis 
provided decreases of from 1 to 2 percent in monthly bills for spec fied 
amounts of gas. Cincinnati reported the usual summer increas’ 
due to a decrease in the heating value of the gas, but rates wer 
unchanged. 

Net monthly bills, average prices per thousand cubic feet and pe! 
therm, and percentages of change from December 1940 throug! 
December 1941 are shown in the pamphlet, “Retail Prices’, {0 
December 1941. 
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Wholesale Prices 


WHOLESALE PRICES, DECEMBER AND YEAR 1941' 


COMMODITY prices in wholesale markets rose sharply during the 
second year of World War II. Except for a slight reaction in February, 
ithe Bureau of Labor Statistics comprehensive index of nearly 900 
price series advanced steadily to a 12-year peak at the end of 
the year. From an average of 78.6 percent of the 1926 level for 1940, 
the all-commodity index rose more than 11 percent to 87.3 for 1941. 
Notwithstanding governmental action to control unwarranted in- 
creases, commodity prices in wholesale markets have exceeded the 
1937 peak and are at about the level reached late in 1929. 

Farm product prices recorded the greatest gain, nearly 22 percent, 
from 1940 to 1941. Livestock and poultry advanced more than 32 
percent; grains, 13 percent; and cotton, 38 percent. Food prices 
increased 16 percent, largely because of sharp advances in prices for 
meats, dairy products, and certain imports such as coffee, cocoa, tea, 
and pepper. Textile product prices rose nearly 15 percent, mainly 
because of marked increases in prices for cotton goods, burlap, and 
for certain imported fibers such as hemp, sisal, and jute. 

Building materials and chemicals and allied products were about 
10 percent higher in 1941 than in 1940. Higher prices for lumber 
were largely responsible for the increase in the building materials 
index, while marked advances in prices for industrial fats and oils and 
for essential chemicals and drugs were primarily responsible for the 
increase in the chemicals and allied products group index. Prices for 
fuel and lighting materials, housefurnishing goods, and miscellaneous 
commodities advanced about 6 percent. Average prices for metals 
and meta) products rose less than 4 percent as price ceilings on most 
primary metais and some scrap materials were established early in 
the year by the Office of Price Administration. 

The index for raw material prices advanced 16 percent during the 
year, largely as a result of the sharp increases in prices for agricultural 
commodities. Fully manufactured and partially manufactured com- 
modity prices were about 10 percent higher in 1941 than in 1940. 
Prices for nonagricultural commodities advanced more than 9 percent 





‘ More detailed information on wholesale prices is given in the Wholesale Price pamphlet and will be 
furnished upon request. 
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during the year, while industrial commodity prices increased oye; > HP® * 


percent according to the indexes for the large groups of “al! 
modities other than farm products” and “all commodities othe 
farm products and foods.” 

Table 1 shows index numbers of wholesale prices by grou; 
subgroups of commodities for 1940 and 1941 and the perc. 
changes between the 2 years. 


Tasie 1.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Com: 
1940 and 1941, and Percentage Changes From 1940 to 1941 
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[1926 = 100] Meats 
Other 
, Percent- . : Percent Hides and 
Year | Year Year | Year ** Shoes 
Group and subgroup 1941 1940 age Group and subgroup 1941 1940 agi : -. - 
change har , : 
athe 
’ Saag Other 
All commodities............| 87.3 | 78.6 | +11.1 || Metals and metal prod- 
ucts—Continued. Textile pre 
Farm products......._..____ 82.4) 67.7 | +21.7 Motor vehicles......_- 103.3} 96.7) 4 Clothi 
Grains. 76.9 | 68.0) +13.1 Nonferrous metals. _- 84.4] 81.3 Cotto’ 
Livestock and poultry_| 91.6} 69.2| 432.4 Plumbing and heating_| 84.8 | 80.4 one 
. S 7.7 ie ; yo 
Other farm products . 77.8 66.1 +17. 7 Building materials ____ 103. 2 94.8 sill 
ESS TE. BCE ee 82.7] 71.3) +16.0 Brick and tile_._..__..._| 93.7 | 90.5 Wook 
Dairy products - - 87.3 | 77.6 +12.5 as ; 92.0 | 90.8 Other 
Cereal products.___- 80.7 | 78.3 +3.1 Lumber... ..---- 122.5 | 102.9; + 
Fruits and vegetables... 67.5 | 63.1 +7.0 Paint and paint mate- Fuel and. 
Meats_. “f 90.4} 73.3] +23.3 rials 91.4] 85.7 Anthi 
Other foods...._._-- 78.9 | 63.5] +24.3 He ~ asec 4 80. 4 Bitur 
tructural steel _ -___--- 107. 107.3 Cok 
mie Mth poate] He |e | TEE | herbal ini: | | ee 
Hides and ekius "| ona] eL9| +ine rials... ...----.---- Bs) G3 Gas 
Leather. ____- 97.9 | 92.5 +5.8 Chemienip and allied prod- Petro 
Other leather products. 104.7 | 99.9 +4.8 yy ee cadpduhelan deci 8.6) 77.0 stain on 
1 Na ee 73. ro SS 87. 2 85. ] e pts 
Tentleproducts..--] 8] 788] 4168 |/.  Drugrand pharmaco: st 
Cotton goods. 4.2) 714| +319]! erties materiais.---| 73.5 | 004 | tron 
Ras ~ de and underware. =} acs t. 3 Mixed fertilizers____- 76.0 | 73.8 - otc 
sD . a) | 468 |. Oils and fats...______ 77.6 | 44.3 — 
Woolen and worsted Housefurnishing goods_____- 94.3 | 88.5 
goods . 96.6 | 85.7 | +12.7 Furnishings... .__-- 99.9 | 94.7 Building 
Other textile products .| 90.7] 74.5 | +21.7 Furniture_.__._...-.- -| 88.4] 81.8 Bric] 
Miscellaneous........_____- 82.0 77.3 Cem 
Fuel and lighting materials.| 76.2 | 71.7 +6.3 Automobile tires and Lum 
Anthracite .. 82.7 | 78.9 +4.8 tubes 61.0 57 8 Pain 
Bituminous coal...____| 104.3 | 97.6 +4.91| «ecm tee” ? 7 Plur 
Coke. ...-| 119.3] 110.2] 48.3 Castis Seed-—_--....-.-] 101.3 | 87.8 Stra 
Electricity __ (2) 74.5 Paper and pulp. ._-_-_. 98.2} 91.7 Oth 
Gea rae E — Rubber, crude. -_.__- 46.1] 41.5) + ‘ 
Petroleum and "prod ‘ Tse Other miscellaneous...| 87.8 | 84.1 Chemics 
TR clink «= 50 57.0 | 50.0 | +14.0 || Raw materials___....._.___- 83.5 | 71.9 | +16 Che 
Semimanufactured articles_| 86.9 | 79.1 Dru 
Metals and metal products.| 99.4 | 95.8 +3.8 || Manufactured products____- 89.1 | 81.6 Fert 
Agricultural en" All commodities other than Mix 
ments_...._- 93.5 | 92.5 +1.1 farm products___________- 88.3 | 80.8 Oils 
Farm machinery. 94.5} 93.7 +.9 || All commodities other than 
Iron and steel_- E 96.4) 95.1 +1.4 | farm products and foods _ 89.0 83.0 Rousefu 
| Fur 
Fur 
' No data. 


? Data not yet available. 


Index numbers for the groups and subgroups of commodities for 


selected years are shown in table 2. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commodities 



























































n [1926=100] 
1a Group and subgroup 1941 1940 | 1939 | 1938 | 1937 | 1933 | 1931 1929 
in ng qqentne BOs ie inno cc scscenecewsinndinte 87.3 | 78.6) 77.1 | 78.6) 863) 65. 9 73. 0 95. 8 
ave arm products ER a crceetaindnantninlip iniialete twee cecatibsitpies 82.4 67.7 65.3 | 68.5 86.4 51.4] 64.8 104. cy 
S' pe byte Bae 76.9} 68.0} 58.6) 60.6] 98.3) 53.1] 53.0 97.4 
Livest ock and sous oer ores Reve 91.6 | 69.2) 72.2) 79.0) 95.5) 43.4] 63. 9 106. 1 
Other farm products__------- 7.8) 66.1 62.6 | 63.9] 77.2] 55.8] 69.2 106. 6 
; Riel. ...---cnaqpegeseooseeeneesconcesocce-- oe 82.7 71.3 70.4 73.6 85. 5 60. 5 | 74.6 | 99.9 
fies, Dairy a ee ae 87.3 | 77.6) 69.5] 72.8| 83.1] 60.7) 81.8] 105.6 
Cereal products - 80.7 | 78.3) 74.8] 78.4 7.6] 75.0) 73.1] 88.0 
Fruits and vegetables_- 67.5 | 63.1 62.0} 58.2] 74.2] 61.7 | 72.4) 97.8 
Meats SE ald eb 90. 4 73.3 77.2 83.3 99.1 50.0 | 75.4) 109.1 
Other foods aa ee A n 78.9 63.5 64.1 67.5 75. 6 61.1 | 69.8 93.9 
‘ea gides and leather products. Teel eee ey Le 108.3 | 100.8 | 95.6 | 92.8 | 104.6)| 80.9 | 86.1 | 109.1 
Shoes ‘hc 113.5 | 107.6 | 102.6 | 102.2 | 105.0 | 90.2] 93.7 | 106.3 
Hides and skins_- avs nes 108.4 | 91.9] 84.6) 73.6] 113.5 | 67.1 | 60.2 112.7 
Leather 97.9 92. 5 87.5 | 83.7 96.8 71.4 86. 2 113. 2 
Other leather products ae. See | 104.7 | 99.9] 97.1] 98.5 | 102.6) 81.1 | 101.4 106. 4 
a Ee eee: ane ae 84.8 | 73.8 | 69.7| 66.7) 763) 648) 66.3 90.4 
1 Clothing - an 92.6 5.2 | 82.0] 82.9 7.9 72.2 | 75.9 90. 0 
Cotton goods an tennis on 94.2] 71.4] 67.2] 65.4] 84.3] 71.2) 66.1 98. 8 
Hosiery and underwear_.............__- 63. 1 62.3 | 61.4] 60.3} 65.1 58.9 | 60.9 88. 5 
onion tC 29.5 | 29.5] 28.8] 289| 33.3] 33.0] 41.2) 68.4 
+5 Pi rete! essetigll ‘ ee. ios 46.8 46.1 29. 6 32.7 29.8 43.7 82.7 
T Woolen and worsted goods - Chie odahiet be 96.6 | 85.7 79.8 | 77.4} 911 69.3 | 68.2 88.3 
T Other textile products - 90.7 | 74.5) 69.2 65.5 | 68.4) 72.5 | 75.1 93.3 
Fuel and lighting materials____._......__.__- 76.2) 71.7) 73.1| 765] 77.6] 66.3) 67.5 83.0 
rm Anthracite _ - 82.7 78.9 75.8 78.0 77.8 2.2 91.1 90. 1 
T Bituminous coal_______- 104.3 | 97.6) 97.5; 99.0) 98.6] 82.8] 84.6 91.3 
Oat 2 ees... 119.3 | 110.2 | 105.6 | 104.8 | 103.1 | 77.9) 82.4) 84.4 
Electricity -.. .- on ak 74.5 | 78.6) 84.9] 80.4) 943) 98.8) 945 
t CE Se eee (1) 82.0] 84.1] 86.1) 824] 97.5) 98.7) 93.1 
Petroleum and products.- 57.0| 50.0/ 52.2] 55.9] 60.5] 41.0 | 39. 5 71.3 
19 Metals and metal products._...............-- 99.4 | 95.8| 94.4) 95.7] 95.7) 70.8| 845] 100.5 
Agricultural implements __-_. : 93.5 | 92.5] 93.4) 95.5 | 94.0) 83.5 92.1 | 98.7 
Farm machinery. .__.-_- ; _..| 94.5 | 93.7] 94.6] 96.9] 95.6] 87.7 | 93.5] 98.0 
Iron and stee]_______. _..-u---------| 964] 95.1] 95.8| 98.6] 982] 786] 83.3] 94.9 
Motor vehicles _-__...._._- _..-.-| 103.3 | 96.7 | 93.4 | 95.4] 89.3 83.2] 89.5 100. 0 
’ Nonferrous metals__.....................| 84.4] 81.3 78.0 | 72.8) 89.6) 59.6] 61.9] 106.1 
pe Plumbing and heating...................| 848 | 80.4) 79.2) 785) 788) 67.1) 847) 95.0 
+ Building materials..._______- ee 103.2 | 948] 90.5| 90.3| 95.2! 77.0| 79.9) 95.4 
+8 Lm... ; 93.7| 90.5| 91.4] 91.0] 93.5 | 79.2| 83.6] 943 
Lg RE 92.0; 90.8) 91.3 90.3 | 89.0) 88.1 74.8 | 89.0 
+. a 122.5 | 102.9 93.2 | 87.4 99.7 | 70.7 69.5 | 93.8 
L Paint and paint materials........_____. 91.4 | 85.7] 82.8 | 81.3] 83.4) 73.3) 794) 4.9 
Plumbing and heating........._...._....| 848 | 80.4] 79.2) 785] 78.8) 67.1] 847) 95.0 
A aa 107.3 | 107.3 | 107.3 | 111.0 | 113.2 | 83.1 | 83.1 | 98.1 
Other building materials__....________- 98.3) 93.3) 9.3) 927) 99.1 32. 7 | 84.8 | 97.7 
4 4 
aii Chemicals and allied products_-_-..........._- 84.6 77.0 76.0 77.0 | 82.6 72.1 79.3 | 04.0 
ry AE aa 87.2| 85.1) 847) 864| 882) 868) 90.2) 99.7 
re. 9 Drugs and pharmaceuticals Pears 105.1 | 88.9 )| 78.2] 79.0] 86.6) 54.6] 59.2 66.8 
9 Fertilizer materials 73.5 | 69.4) 67.9] 67.0; 69.0] 62.9] 76.6 95.6 
Mixed fertilizers _- all _-| 76.9] 73.8! 73.0) 72.6] 73.8) 64.0] 80.5 95. 2 
Oils and fate__..._____- A 77.6 | 44.3) 48.4] 49.6] 76.8| 39.4) 48.9 89. 0 
Rousefurnishings goods... .._............-..-- 94.3 88. 5 86.3 86.8 89. 7 75.8 84.9 94.3 
= ca SSS eee 99.9| 94.7] 91.1} 90.8] 93.4) 76.6] 82.2 93. 6 
“is 88.4 | 81.8 | 81.3 | 82.8| 85.9) 75.1] 88.0 95.0 
| 
A RS 82.0 77.3 74.8 | 73.3 | 77.8 | 62.5 | 69.8 | 82.6 
Automobile tires and tubes. 61.0 | 57.8| 59.5] 57.7| 55.8 | 42.1| 46.0] 54.5 
Cattle feed_.______- 101.2} 87.8] 83.3 | 76.9] 110.5} 57.9) 627] 121.6 
or Paper and pulp_. 98.2) 91.7| 824] 85.0] 91.7] 76.6] 81.4/ 88.9 
Rubber, crude. 46.1 | 41.5] 37.2!) 30.5] 40.5] 122] 128 42.3 
Other miscellaneous 87.8 | 84.1] 826| 81.5) 847) 76.2) 880) 98.4 
| | | 
ROS 5 nn caine anne sone 83.5 71.9| 70.2) 72.0| 84.8) 565| 65.6 7.5 
Semimanufactured articles............._...-- 86.9 | 79.1) 77.0| 75.4 85.3 65.4 69.0 93.9 
Finished kt SS aE ee one 89.1 | 81.6 | 80.4) 82.2 87.2 | 70.5) 77.0 94.5 
All commodities other than farm products_...| 88.3) 80.8) 79.5 80.6 | 86.2 69.0 74.6 | 93.3 
afer Rmodities other than farm products and | 
= ig RR a 89.0) 83.0) 81.3) 81.7 6 
| 


m5 | 71.2) 75.0) 91. 








' Data not yet available. 
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From the 5-year low point of August 1939 immediately preedj), 
the outbreak of the war to December 1941, prices for nearly al! types 
of commodities have risen substantially. Among the outst:ndip, 
increases were 55 percent for farm products; 35 percent for foo.'s ang Weak 
textile products; more than 20 percent for hides and leather products elds, fe 
building materials, and chemicals and allied products; more than ); 
percent for housefurnishing goods and miscellaneous commodities. 
10 percent for metals and metal products; and 8 percent for fuel anq 
lighting materials. Since August 1939 prices for industrial fa‘s an, 
oils have risen 151 percent; for cattle feed, 82 percent; grains, 77 
percent; cotton goods, 60 percent; drugs and pharmaceuticils, 6, 
percent; livestock and poultry, dairy products, lumber, “‘other fary 
products,” “other foods,” and “other textile products,” from 40 to 
55 percent; and for cereal products, fruits and vegetables, meats 
leather, clothing, woolen and worsted goods, motor vehicles, paper 
and pulp, and crude rubber, 20 to 35 percent. 

Further advances in wholesale market prices for domestic agr- 
cultural products dominated the commodity markets in December 
while prices for most industrial commodities, except chemicals and fynd fo 
allied products, were comparatively steady. Over the month the MBpotton 
Bureau’s general index of nearly 900 wholesale price series rose |.) 
percent, to 93.6 percent of the 1926 level—the peak since October 1929, 
In the past year the index rose 17 percent, to nearly 25 percent above 
the pre-war level of August 1939. 

Average prices for farm products in wholesale markets rose 4.) 
percent in December, primarily because of increases of more than 7 
percent for grains and livestock. In the past year farm product prices 
have risen nearly 36 percent and are higher than at any time sine 
April 1930. 

Food prices in wholesale markets rose 1.3 percent in December, 2: 
percent higher than a year ago. Increases of 5 percent for meats ani 
4 percent for cereal products contributed largely to the advance. |! 
addition, quotations were higher for coffee, lard, molasses, oleomar- 
garine, pepper, tea, canned salmon, and for vegetable oils. Although 
the fruit and vegetable subgroup index dropped more than 5 percent 
because of sharp declines in prices for bananas and oranges. quots- 
tions were higher for most canned and dried fruits and for lemons. 
Prices for butter, cheese, eggs, and mutton were lower in Decem)e: 
than in November. 

The index for hides and leather products increased 0.6 percent to : 
13-year peak. Shoes and leather advanced slightly, while substan- 
tially higher prices were reported for goatskins, harness, and lugyage. 

An increase of 2 percent for cotton goods, the prices nearly i! of 
which are geared to quotations on raw cotton under a sliding scale 
ceiling, featured textile product markets in December. Prices for 
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mported fibers such as jute and hemp declined. The textile products 
soup index, 91.8 percent of the 1926 average, reached its highest 
int since the spring of 1929. 

Weakening prices for fuel oil and gasoline from the Pennsylvania 
elds, for kerosene, and for bituminous coal in some areas caused the 
uel and lighting materials group index to drop 0.5 percent. 

The index for the metals and metal products group remained un- 
changed at 103.3 percent of the 1926 level. 

Continued advances in prices for paint materials and for lumber, 
brought the building materials group index to the highest point in 
over 18 years. Increases of more than 10 percent occurred in prices 
for rosin and shellac, while linseed oil rose nearly 8 percent. Tur- 
pentine declined 4 percent during the month. 

An advance of 9.7 percent for industrial fats and oils was largely 
responsible for an increase of 1.7 percent in the chemicals and allied 
products group index. Prices for glycerine and ergot declined in 
December. 

Minor increases were reported in prices for office chairs and desks 
and for some types of household furniture. Furnishings, such as 
cotton blankets and window shades, also averaged higher than a 
month ago. 

Average wholesale prices for cattle feed rose 3 percent and paper 
and pulp advanced 0.3 percent. Higher prices were also reported for 
oap and matches. 

Percentage comparisons of the December 1941 level of wholesale 
rices with December 1940, November 1941, and the low point of 
1939, with corresponding index numbers are given in table 3. 


Taste 3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices and Percentage Changes by Groups and 
Subgroups of Commodities for Specified Periods 






































[1926 = 100] 

| | Per- | Per- Per- 

. | cent- | cent- cent- 

| De. | No | Stee | De. | “oee | au. | “ane 
Group and subgroup | ber . change | be change | gust | change 

1941 | 194) | OMA)! joyq | froma) 1939 | from 
| month | year August 

ago ago 1939 

——— — ass SOE SS EE eee ee 
i ee 93.6 | 92.5| +1.2 | 80.0 | +17.0 | 75.0| +24.8 
Ea 4.7) 90.6| +45) 69.7 | +35.9 | 61.0) +55.2 
ne 91.0) 84.3) +7.9| 67.0 | +35.8| 51.5) +76.7 
Livestock and poultry --....................- 97.4) 90.6| +7.5| 72.7| +34.0| 66.0] +47.6 
Other farmi products... .....................- | 98.4) 917) +19) 681) +872) 1) +55.4 
ee | 90.5} 993| +1.3/ 73.5 | +281) 67.9) +947 
DORI, 5.555. sacea.- aso cece 95.5 | 96.3 —.8 | 84.2 | +13.4 | 67.9| +406 
sein SRRRRIRSSESSRERS 89.3) 85.9) +40) 743| +202) 719] +242 
Fruits and vegetables. ......................- 73.8| 77.9) —5.3| 61.2| +206! 585/| +26.2 
Ce NR eT 95.3 90.8) +50) 77.0| +238) 73.7) +29.3 
Other foods. ........... 89.2} 89.0) +.2) 67.0 | +33. 60.3 | +47.9 
Hides and leather products..................____- 114.8 | 1141) +.6/| 102.3 +122) 92.7) +23.8 
RR -| 120.7 | 120.5) +.2 | 107.2 | +12.6 | 100.8) +19.7 
i  ° aoe |seygiaess 115.9 | 114.0) 41.7] 99.3 | +167) 77.2) +501 
ck ceccccceccccccescescecee| MS | B00. 8 +.2| O41) +7.7| 84.0) +20.6 
Other leather products.............___- 112.8 | 111.5) +12) 90.7) 413.1) 97.1) +162 
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Tasie 3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices and Percentage Changes by Groups an, T: 
Subgroups of Commodities for Specified Periods—Continued 
[1926 = 100] —— 
gad es 
Per- Per- | Por. — 
cent- cent- | pe Year @ 
De- | No- age De- age | Au- | ay 
Group and subgroup | cem- | vem | change} cem- | change| gust cha, 
ber | ber- | froma] ber | froma) 1939 | f,, oe 
1941 194 | month; 1940 year Aur: 
ago ago 193 By years: 
pare “y “Sa " 1926-- 
2 1929 
ET ST alee te, See eT Le 91.8; 91.1) +4+0.8| 74.8 | +22.7/| 67. B 4g54 1932 
Sie be Rebs EGE OSES 98.4 | 97.9 +.5 | 85.5] +15.1] 81 Lon 5 1933 - - 
Cotton goods__- Sa Iee 107.5 | 105.4 +2.0 74.9 | +43.5 | 65 +64 és 
Hosiery and underwear... ....... 67.0 | 67.0 0 60.7 | +10.4 | 61 19 1937 - - 
I i i) Be 30.3 | 30.3 0 29.5 | +2.7 | 2K 4 1938 - - 
See eee ee CRB ot Ae, Bae aoe. a eg 44 1939 
Woolen and worsted goods ee HS TRESS Oo 102.7 | 102.6 +.1| 89.0] 415.4) 75 49 1940 - - 
emer Glue peeueees. we 96.2 | 96.0 +.2| 74.6] +29.0) 63.7) 4 1941 +i 
By mon 
Fuel and lighting materials_.............. | 78.4) 78.8 —.5 71.7 +9.3 | 72.6 Lg 1940 
pa a RT es a 85.3] 85.3 0 80.9 | +5.4] 72 Lig D 
SR SRS RS OSES 108.0 | 108.2 —.2| 100.4] +7.6| 96. n 1941: 
SRT Sea RR ee aT Pa ae 122.2 | 122.2 0 113.6 | +7.6| 104.2 4 J 
paeulety eo. SA ae (1) ed ek. | tae 75.8 F 
PAE ERO RINT ES RT (1) eee et eee ee d 
Poirciouns and products... ss tititiCt 59.8 | 60.4) —1.0| 49.5| 420.8] 51.7 4 : 
Metals and metal products....0....... =. 103.3 | 103.3 0 97.6) +5.8) 938.2 10 
Agricultural implements.........._....____.. 96.4 | 96.3 +.1| 92.6) +41] 935, 4 J 
Farm machinery.............-___- 97.5 | 97.4 +.1] 93.9! 438] 04.7, 4 J 
i 2 RS aan aaa pe 97.0 | 97.1 —.1| 95.4] +17] 95.1) 4 ! 
Motor vehicles. ............_.- 112.4 | 112.3 +.1 | 100.3 | +12.1) 92.5 4 . 
Nonferrous metals__................___. 84.8 | 84.8 0 83.4] +1.7| 74.6| + ‘ 
Plumbing and heating-.-...____- 89.1} 87.9| +1.4] 80.5) 410.7| 79.3) 4 
Buil Sl a 107.8 | 107.5 +.3 | 99.3) 48.6) 89.6 29; i 
ESE ee ee ee ee 96.7 | 96.6 +.1| 91.1 +6.1] 90.5 48 4 
TL al A i I, 93.4 93.1 +.3 | 90.9 +2.8)} 91.3 
ESET EET ETE SC OD te ey ee peaeee ee 129.4 | 128.7 +.5 | 118.8 +8.9 90. 1 +4 Th 
Paint and paint materials_......_______ 96.5 | 95.3] 41.3] 85.4] 413.0) 82.1 } 
Plumbing and heating................._..__. 89.1) 87.9) +1.4) 80.5 | 410.7) 79.3 +124 manu 
i, ce RG ET a 107.3 | 107.3 0 107.3 0 107.3 ( 
Other building materials._.._..-.___--- 102.5 | 103.2 —.7) 94.5) +85) 89.5 +14; comm 
Chemicals and allied products_................___.| 91.3 | 88.8) +1.7 | 77.7 | 417.5 | 74.2 +23. and I 
ils ite AG PR 5 AI ee RN Ee. 88.6 | 88.3 +.3] 85.4] +3.7] 83.8 157 7 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals.........._____- 123.0 | 123.2 —.2} 96.2) +27.9| 77.1 +59 
Fertilizer lll i la et ae 77.3 +.6 70.0 | +11.1 65.5 +]8 Tal 
ES eee are SY 81.2} 79.6 +2.0 74.3 +9. 3 73. 1 , 
Oils and fats_.......__- 101.9 | 92.9 +9.7 | 42.4 |4+140.3 | 40.6 
Housefurnishing goods__...._._........._._._____- 101.1 | 100.6 +.5 | 88.9) 418.7) 85.6) +181 — 
| OA tee FRc t ae Al ae 105.6 | 105.2 +.4 95.1} +11.0 |} 90.0 +17 
he aE ie cara Te har’ 96.6 | 95.8 +.8 | 82.2) 417.5) 81.1 
I icccsccnvyunystsesmnysssscctses | 87.6] 87.38] +.8] 77.8 | 413.3] 73.3 19 
Automobile tires and tubes_..............___. | 67.4) 67.4 0 58.3 | +15.6 | 60. 
i a a eS. ES Tei, Ie SE SO | 124.4} 120.7) +3.1 | 90.1 | +38.1) 68.4 8 munis 
Rr RE ae | 102.5 | 102.2 +.3| 93.1 | +10.1 | 80.0 . = 
Rubber, crude----_......-- x _.....| 443] 463 0 42.7) +8.4 34.9 
Other miscellaneous... -...................-.-- | 92.4) 92.2 +.2 | 82.8] +11.6/| 81.3 
CS, a a | 92.3| 902] +23) 73.6) 425.4) 665 +35 
Semimanufactured articles___....._._....___- | 90.1) 89.7 +.4/ 80.7) 411.6) 74.5 +209 
Manufactured products______....____-__......-_-- | 94.6 93.8 +.9 | 82.8) +143 79. 1 +19.6 — 
All commodities other than farm products... 93.3 | 92.7| +.6| 821|+13.6| 77.9 +195 Be: 
All commodities other than farm products and | | Pn 
Seiten aetna aa astmrne haar wipsadegaeiek~ + 93.7 | 93.5 +.2|) 84.1 |) 411.4 | 80. 1 +17 1929 
1932 
1 Data not yet available. 1933 
1937 
2 1938 
Index Numbers by Groups of Commodities 1939 
1940 
° ‘ 194) 
Index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups fo! a 
> . rf | 
selected years from 1926 to 1941, inclusive, and by months from 4 


December 1940 to December 1941, inclusive, are shown in table 4. 
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[aBLe 4.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups of Commodities 

















[1926= 100] 
—_ | 
Hides ail Chem- H | | 
Tex- | Fuel | |Build-| icals "AUS?! .... | All 
Farm and tile and and i and fur- | Mis- 
year and month | prod- | Foods |leather metal | Dg ‘oq | Dish- | cella- | COM 
, prod- | light- mate- | allied | *: | modi- 
ucts prod- ucts i prod- ials od ing | neous ee 
ucts DME | ‘ucts | ™ prod | goods tes 
ucts 
5 ; y ears | 
ve ree atts ed 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0!) 100.0 
RS a EIS, 104.9} 99.9] 109.1] 90.4] 83.0] 1005] 95.4] 940) 943] 826/ 95.3 
RSE cee 48.2 61.0 72.9 54.9 70.3 80. 2 71.4 73.9 75. 1 64.4 64.8 
SOO... seated ebaded 51.4 60. 5 80.9 64.8 66.3 79.8 77.0 |* 72.1 75.8 62. 5 65.9 
RD | . nnelabeieaiiaiies 86.4 85.5 | 104.6 76. 3 77.6 95. 7 95. 2 82.6 89.7 | 77.8 86.3 
eT ee ee 68. 5 73. 6 92.8 66.7 76.5 95. 7 90. 3 77.0 86.8 73.3 78. 6 
1939 -* 65.3 70.4 95. 6 69.7 73. 1 94.4 90. 5 76. 0 86.3 74.8 77.1 
ae ee ese 67.7 71.3 | 100.8 73.8 71.7 95. 8 94.8 77.0 88. 5 77.3 78. 6 
RR FO 82.4 82.7 | 108.3 84.8 76, 2 99.4 | 103.2 84.6 94.3 82.0 87.3 
By months: 
940 
December....| 69.7 73.5 | 102.3 74.8 71.7 97.6 99.3 rr & | 88.9 77.3 80. 0 
1941: 
January ---.- 71.6 73.7 | 102.4 75. 2 72.1 7.7 99.6 78. 6 89.0 77.1 80.8 
February ----- 70.3 73.5 | 101.6 76.4 72.1 97.6 99.3 78.5 89. 1 76.9 80. 6 
March.....--- 71.6 75.2 | 102.6 78.4 72.0 97.7 99. 5 79.8 89.5 77.6 81.5 
CS 74.4 77.9 | 103.9 81.0 72.9 97.9 | 100.1 81.8 90. 4 78. 6 83. 2 
BE «sardines 76. 4 79.5 | 106.4 83.0 75. 6 98.1 | 100.4 83. 6 91.4 79.6 84.9 
ee eee 82. 1 83.1 | 107.8 $4.5 77.9 98.3 | 101.0 83.8 93.1 80. 6 87.1 
( 85.8 84.7 | 109.4 86. 2 78. 5 98.5 | 103.1 85. 2 94. 4 82. 0 88.8 
August___.--- 87.4 $7.2 | 110.2 88.3 79.0 | 98.6 | 105.5 86. 0 95.4 83. 7 90. 3 
September_...| 91.0 89.5 | 111.3 89.7 79. 2 98.6 | 106.4 87.4 97.2 85. 1 91.8 
October _ --.-- 90. 0 88.9 | 112.6 90, 9 79.6 | 108.1 | 107.3 89.7 99. 5 86.4 92.4 
November....| 90.6 89.3 | 114.1 91.1 78.8 | 103.3 | 107.5 89.8 | 100.6 87.3 92.5 
December_...| 94.7 90.5 | 114.8 91.8 78.4 | 103.3 | 107.8 91.3 | 101.1 87.6 93. 6 






































The trend in prices of raw materials, semimanufactured articles, 
manufactured products, commodities other than farm products, and 
commodities other than farm products and foods for specified years 
and months since 1926 is shown in table 5. 


Taste 5.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Special Groups of Commodities 


















































[1926 = 100] 
All | All 
All —_ All | com- 
: com- | mod- aaa com- | mod- 
—_ Man-| mod-| ities eer | Man-| mod- | ities 
RaW | yfac- | Ufac- | ities | other Raw | tac. | Ulac- | ities | other 
Year and month | mate- od tured | other | than Year and month | mate- t d tured | other | than 
rials —— prod- | than | tarm rials a | prod- | than | tarm 
aa ucts | farm | prod- a“ ucts | farm | prod- 
— prod-| ucts — prod- | ucts 
ucts | and | ucts | and 
foods foods 
~ties a OE Se PS ae 
By years: By months—Con. | 
WES cdotwtcsan 100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 1941: 
St 97.5 | 93.9 | 94.5 | 93.3 91.6 January --.-..- 74.6 | 81.3 | 83.5 | 82.7 84.3 
Seed CR 55.1 | 59.3 | 70.3 | 68.3| 70.2 February __-.- 74.0 | 81.6 | 83.5 | 82.7| 84.4 
eS nee 56.5 | 65.4 | 70.5 | 69.0) 71.2 March._......| 75.3 | 83.4 | 84.2 | 83.6 | 84.9 
i cicalde 77.5 | 85.1 | 85.5 | 85.0] 85.9 
1937__......___.| 84.8 | 85.3 | 87.2 | 86.2] 85.3 aati 79.7 | 86.4 | 87.1 | 86.6 | 87.4 
Re SE | 72.0 | 75.4 | 82.2) 80.6) 81.7 
1939. ..| 70.2 | 77.0 | 80.4| 79.5] 81.3 Se. | 83.6 | 87.6 | 88.6 | 88.0] 88.6 
en Fae | 71.9 | 79.1 | 81.6 | 80.8 83.0 SE 86.1 | 87.9 | 90.1 | 89.3 89.7 
RR. dieiticen. | 83.5 | 86.9 | 89.1 | 88.3] 89.0 August._._...| 87.6 | 89.5 | 91.5 | 90.7| 90.8 
| September____| 90.0 | 90.3 | 92.8 | 91.9 | 91.6 
By months: October _----- 89.7 | 89.9 | 93.9 | 92.8] 93.4 
1940: | | November._..| 90.2 | 89.7 | 93.8 | 92.7 93.5 
December_._.| 73.6 80.7 82.8 | 82.1 84.1 || December....| 92.3 | 90.1 | 94.6 | 93.3 93, 7 
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SUMMARY OF REPORTS OF EMPLOYMENT 
DECEMBER 1941 


Total Nonagricultural Employment 


TOTAL civil nonagricultural employment showed a gain of 207 (\iy 
workers between November and December, bringing the total number 
employed to 40,963,000. This was the highest level on record 
exceeding the December 1940 total by 2,802,000 and the Decembe, 
1929 figure by 5,047,000. These figures do not include CCC enrollees 
workers on WPA or NYA projects, nor the armed forces. Employ. 
ment on the work-relief programs was 1,828,000 in December. 
Five of the major industrial groups covered showed declines iy 
employment over the month interval, namely, contract constrwction: 
manufacturing; transportation and public utilities; finance, service 
and miscellaneous; and mining. The two groups showing gains wer 
trade and Federal, State, and local government. The increase in 
trade reflected the hiring of temporary personnel to handle the holiday 
business in retail stores, and the increase in Government employment 
was due in large part to temporary expansion of Post-Office personnel 
A comparison with December of last year showed substantial gains 
in all of the major groups as follows: Manufacturing, 1,599,000: 
Federal, State, and local government, 423,000; trade, 256,000; trans 
portation and public utilities, 248,000; finance, service, and misce'- 
laneous, 124,000; contract construciion, 100,000; and mining, 52,00) 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Gains in employment between mid-November and mid-Decembe! 
were reported by 68 of the 157 manufacturing and by 8 of the 16 non- 
manufacturing industries regularly surveyed by the Bureau of Labo 
Statistics. Pay-roll increases were reported by 109 of the manufac 
turing and 12 of the nonmanufacturing industries. 

The decrease of 37,000 wage earners in all manufacturing industries 
combined was caused largely by a sharp reduction in employment 1! 
automobile plants, as passenger car production was cut during th 
latter part of December, and by a greater-than-seasonal decline in thr 
canning and preserving industry. These decreases were partly «t/s*' 
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bycontinued gains in war industries and by a sharp rise in the slaughter- 
‘ng and meat-packing industry. 

Despite the decline in manufacturing employment, there was a 
vain of 2.9 percent, or $9,113,000, in weekly pay rolls. 

The employment index for all manufacturing industries combined 
in December stood at 134.3 percent of the 1923-25 average, and the 
pay-roll index at 170.2. Compared with December 1940, factory 
wage-eatner employment had increased by 15.6 percent (1,427,000), 
and corresponding weekly wages by 39.1 percent ($90,573,000). 
The larger increase in pay rolls than in employment reflected overtime 
premiums, wage-rate increases, and expansion in working hours. 

Among the nonmanufacturing industries, retail trade showed a 
seasonal merease of 9.5 percent between mid-November and mid- 
December, bringing the index for that industry to the highest Decem- 
ber level on record. Substantial employment ceclines were reported 
for building construction, dyeing and cleaning, quarrying and non- 
metallic mining, and anthracite mining. The increases and decreases 
in the remaining nonmanufacturing industries did not exceed 0.5 
percent in any industry. 

A preliminary report of the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
class I steam railroads showed an employment decrease of 1.5 percent 
between November and December, the total number employed in 
December being 1,184,536. Corresponding pay-roll figures for 
December were not available when this report was prepared. For 
November, they were $192,724,101, a decrease of $14,251,885 since 
October. 

Hours and earnings.—The average hours worked per week by man- 
ufacturing wage earners were 41.2 in December, an increase of 2.3 
percent since November. Corresponding average hourly earnings 
were 78.7 cents, a gain of 0.8 percent over the preceding month. The 
average weekly earnings of factory wage earners (both full and part- 
time combined) were $33.69, an increase of 3.3 percent since November. 

Of the 16 nonmanufacturing industries regularly surveyed, 13 re- 
ported increases in average weekly earnings. Of the 14 nonmanu- 
facturing industries for which man-hours are available, 12 showed 
increases in average hours worked per week and 8 showed gains in 
average hourly earnings. 

Wage-rate increases averaging 7.4 percent and affecting approx- 
imately 238,000 wage earners were reported by nearly 600 manufac- 
turing plants out of a reporting sample of approximately 34,000 plants 
employing about 7,800,000 wage earners. As the Bureau’s survey 
does not cover all establishments in an industry and furthermore, as 
some firms may have failed to report wage-rate changes, these figures 
should not be construed as representing the total number of wage 
changes occurring in manufacturing industries. 
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Employment and pay-roll indexes and average weekly earnings 
November and December 1941 and December 1940 are given w},,, 
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available in table 1 for all manufacturing industries combin.| /,, 
. . . . “a mcdicia 
selected nonmanufacturing industries, for water transportatio:, 4) ae 
» AG : 1 I 
for class J railroads. The 
plovml 
TaBLeE 1.—Employment, Pay Rolls, and Earnings in All Manufacturing Industri. empl y" 
Combined and in Nonmanufacturing Industries, November and December }° {| and Force- 
December 1940 hose 
[Preliminary figures] Who: 
Se projec 
Employment index Pay-roll index Average week Alth 
| ‘ 
pa | No. | os in the 
Industry De- | ae De- De- | bona De- De-. No ' 
cember| ‘por |cemberjcember| *},, |cember|cember | vem! - Decen 
1941 1940 1941 | 1940 1941 1941 194 . 
1941 | 1941 tions, 
| | ¥ in 
(1983-25 = 100) (1928-25 = 100) anc 
All manufacturing industries com- | | tion ¥ 
aS 134.3 | 134.8 | 116.2 | 170.2 | 165.4 | 122.4 | $33.69 | $32.8 A 
(1985-39 = 100) (1935-89 = 100) defen: 

Class I steam railroads *__..._._.. 116.1 | 117.8/100.5] @ | @® | @® (3) (3) 

Coal mining: 1929 = 100) (1929 = 100) serve 
Anthracite 4_ .......... a 49.1 | 50.2; 50.8 35.9 | 41.8 4 24. 05 27. 38 9 ‘ 
ga a a 95.4 | 95.1) 90.1] 119.6 | 116.3] 91.4] 33.47 | 32.62 Seg 

Metalliferous mining °-. ._---....- 79.5 | 79.5) 72.2] 90.9) 89.8] 72.8] 36.20 | 35.74 , 

Quarrying and nonmetallic min- | from 

"Tc nntkchiontihaee}-~uessnceer OB. 66.6.) 464 56. 0 57.5 | 42.4 27.87 | 27. 6 9 

Crude-petroleum production -....| 61.0 | 60.9 | 60.7] 64.9) 64.2) 55.9] 39.37) 38.7 roger 

Public utilities: | Prog 
Telephone and telegraph *.._.| 89.6 | 90.1 | 79.7] 124.1 | 118.3 | 103.5 [733.83 | 7 32. 0s Th 
Electric light andpower ®._____ 93.3 | 93.4 91.3 | 116.3 | 115.2 | 106.0 | 7 38.00 | 7 37.6 
Street railways and busses**..| 70.4 | 70.2| 68.4] 80.1) 78.2) 73.1 |737.14 | 7 36.: { Dece 
Wholesale. ................. 96.5 | 96.3 | 92.5] 92.7| 91.6] 83.4 1733.75 | 733.44 and 
OE a eee 112.8 | 103.0 | 108.1] 107.9 | 98.5 97.3 | 721.79 | 7 21.88 

Hotels (year-round) 4#........_..]| 95.6 | 96.1 | 92.6] 93.5] 93.2] 84.1 ]716.91 | 716.77 in th 

SET EE 108.4 | 108.9 | 100.3 | 102.7 | 101.9 89. 2 19.68 | 19.44 ; 

Dyeing and cleaning *.______. 113.1 | 117.2 | 103.3] 88.5 | 93.0) 75.8] 21.79) 22.09 9 main 

Sa i i +.4 | -12) —9=.5] 412 —.5 | —5.7 | 740.55 | 7 40. 22 38, 

PE rene anansacensscscc seen +.4) (1) | +24) 41.5) —.4 | +5.2 [738.13 | 737.7 6. 95 eral 

Building construction !'______..._- —5.7 | —2.8 | +2.1]) —.7 | —5.1 |+17.0 |] 37.73 | 35.9 2 £ 

Water transportation '_.._..___- 77.5 | 77.4] 76.2 (3) (3) (3) (?) (3 Emp 

| 

| Indexes adjusted to preliminary 1939 Census of Manufactures. See table 9 in December 1940 °F: F¢ 
ment and Pay Rolls” for comparable series back to January 1919. and 

? Preliminary; source—Interstate Commerce Commission. p 

* Not available. Stat 

4 Indexes adjusted to 1935 Census. Comparable series back to January 1929 prseented in Janu: ) 
issue of the pamphlet, Employment and Pay Rolls. See also table 7 of October 1940 pamphlet for emp 
figures for anthracite mining, February to September 1940, inclusive. 

5 See table 7 of Feb ed my gy for revised figures January 1938 to January 1941. Bur 

6 Retail-trade indexes adjusted to 1935 Census and public-utility indexes to 1937 Census. Not coipara 
with indexes published in pamphlets prior to January 1940 or in the Monthly Labor Review prior to Apr and 
1940. Revised series available upon request 

? Average weekly earnings not strictly comyarable with figures published in issues of the pamphict dated or p 
earlier than January 1938, or in the Monthly Labor Review dated earlier than April 1938 (except for the 

January figures appessing in the March issue). as they now exclude corporation officers, executives, and other cont 

employees whose duties are mainly supervisory. : 

. eo street railways and trolley and motorbus operations of subsidiary, affiliated, and success agel 
companies. 
* Indexes adjusted to 1933 Census. Comparable series in November 1934 and subsequent issues 0! pam A 
phlet or February 1935 and subsequent issues of Monthly Labor Review. 
1° Cash payments only; the additional value of board, room, and tips eannot be computed. ser 
1! Indexes of employment and pay rolls not available. Percentage ch from November to December 
1941, October to November 1941, and December 1940 to December 1941 substituted. or | 
12 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 





13 Based on estimates prepared by the U. 8. Maritime Commission covering steam and motor merchan 
vessels of 1,000 gross tons or over in deep-sea trades only. 
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Public Employment 


























The Federal Government added 85,000 employees in the executive, 
jdicial, and legislative branches during the month of December. 
The increase was due, to a certain extent, to the temporary em- 
ployment of seasonal Post Office workers. The total of 1,639,000 
employees in these branches represented an increase over a year ago. 
Force-account workers engaged on Federal construction projects, but 
whose period of employment terminates at the completion of the 
project, numbered 194,000, or 12 percent of the total. 

Although seasonal declines in the construction industry were seen 
in the 42,800 fewer workers given employment in the month ending 
December 15 on projects financed from regular Federal appropria- 
tions, inereased activity took place on the construction of airports 
and naval and other vessels, and employment on all defense construc- 
tion work was 352,000 higher than a year ago. In the current month, 
defense and nondefense construction work together required the 
services of 1,062,000 persons, who were paid a total of $172,722,000. 

Seasonal declines also occurred on construction projects financed 
fom USHA, PWA, and RFC funds. During the month, these three 
programs dropped 14,500 workers—almost 25 percent. 

The decline of 50,100 persons on work-relief programs during 
December was distributed as follows: WPA, 3,300, NYA, 27,700, 
and CCC, 19,100 persons. The NYA decline took place mainly 
in the out-of-school work program, and the CCC decline occurred 
mainly in the enrollee group. Total personnel of these work pro- 
grams in December was 1,828,000 and total pay rolls were $86,227,000. 
Employment was 38 percent lower than a year ago. 

For the regular Federal services, data for the legislative, judicial, 
and force-account employees, are reported to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics by the respective offices, while data for the executive service 
employees are reported through the Civil Service Commission. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics receives monthly reports on employment 
and pay rolls for the various construction projects financed wholly 
or partially by Federal funds directly from the contractors and sub- 
contractors, and for the work-relief programs from the respective 
agencies. 

A summary of employment and pay-roll data in the regular Federal 
services and on construction and work-relief projects financed wholly 
or partially from Federal funds is given in table 2. 


tries 


and 
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Taste 2.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Regular Federal Services and on !?ryj,,., 
Financed Wholly or Partially from Federal Funds, December 1940, November oy, 























December 1941! In t 
[Preliminary figures] ‘ 
may I 
Employment Pay rolls ment 
Class hasec 
December) Novem- | Decem- December November | | 
1941 ber 1941 ber 1940 1941 1941 hy the 
ploves 
Federal services: oe 
Executive 2. 8 1,670,000 1,545,131 1, 184, 344 [8 $252, 463,900 | $237,398,486  $149.79- report 
Judicial ___.._- oe eS 2, 593 2, 582 2, 514 656, 938 654, 806 RS 
Legislative. ___ Bers 6,280 | 6,202 5, 921 1, 369, 262 1, 360, 645 and te 
Construction projects: 
Financed by regular Fed- indust 
eral appropriations __- 41, 062, 396 (1, 105, 160 738, 106 | 4172, 721,825 | 167, 455, 277 RT, Fj 
Defense... 944,648 | 957,586 | 592,274 | 156,025,378 | 148,807,105 72. &39 ¢)- the al 
Other wend 117,748 | 147,574 | 145,832 16, 696, 447 18, 648, 172 430), 48 . 
Financed by USHA_._____] 228,000}. 35,484 | 48,008] 24,354,000 | 3,981,702 4 ssi am Est 
Defense ___ ) bed 7,027 |" 9, 649 4, 906 1, 257, 000 1, 149, 347 418. One ‘ 
Other IES 20,973 | 25,835 | 43,102 3, 097, 000 2, 832, 355 1 467 9 states 
Financed by PWA 5_____... 2, 581 2, 694 21, 083 479, 827 322, 668 2 1% 
Financed by RFC ®__._____. 16,667 | 23, 590 3, 582 2, 877, 769 3, 590, 705 
ARSE ee 14, 878 21, 531 (7) 2, 629,608 | 3,313,032 T 
Other aaeeree 1, 789 2, 060 (7) 248, 161 277, 673 
Work Project Administration 
projects _...--] 1,053,095 |1, 056,401 1,874,903} 69,500,000 | 60, 609, 000 9 
MN. in dine ddae dd 322,406 | 324,107 | (7) 20, 500,000 | 18, 100, 000 err 
Other wid 730, 689 732, 294 (7) 49, 000, 000 42, 500, 000 
National Youth Administra- 
tion: | 
Student-work program. ‘ 334, 284 341, 308 450, 731 2, 294,344 | 2,367,642 2 
Out-of-school work prog- 
gram__- outhe 288, 129 308,825 | 331, 382 6, 928, 891 7, 500, 523 
Civilian Conservation Corps___- 152, 371 171, 493 285, 731 7, 503, 757 8, 242, 555 12,9 —s 
! An explanation of the employment count and pay-roll period is contained in footnotes to th« i] e1 
tables of a separate pamphlet entitled, ‘Employment and Pay Rolls, November, 1941.’ lishm 
? Includes force-account and supervisory and technical employees shown under other classificat Ma 
the extent of 216,489 employees and $38,159,209 pay roll for December, and 224,054 employees and $34.31 Mi 
pay roll for November. Co 
3 Part of data estimated. lr; 
4 Data for Federal-aid roads estimated. Irs 
5 Includes data covering PWA projects financed from Emergency Relief Appropriation Acts, 193° ri 
and 1937 funds, as follows: For December, 1,073 wage earners and $129,206 pay roll; for November Fe 
wage earners and $133,333 pay roll. Also includes data covering PW A projects financed from Public Wor 
Administration Appropriation Act, 1938 funds, as follows: For December, 1,416 wage earners and $339,007 Milita 
pay roll; for November, 1,411 wage earners and $179,507 pay roll. Also includes data for PW A project abov 
financed from National Industrial Recovery Act funds, as follows: For December, 92 wage earners an‘ 
$11,554 pay roll; for November, 120 wage earners and $9, 828 pay roll. a sige 
6 Includes 349 employees and $49,468 pay roll for December, 1,218 employees and $149,238 pay r Ex 


November on projects financed by the RFC Mortgage Co. 


? Defense and other categories not set up. cai 
i Ex 
soornees Tad 
DETAILED REPORTS FOR INDUSTRIAL AND es 
“ov T T s : Re 
BUSINESS EMPLOYMENT, NOVEMBER 1941 

A MONTHLY report on employment and pay rolls is published as « 
separate pamphlet by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This gives \ 
detailed data regarding employment, pay rolls, working hours, «1 157 
earnings for the current month for industrial and business estab!is!- clus 
ments and for the various forms of public employment. This pam- clas 
phlet is distributed free upon request. Its contents for the mont) 0! ma 
November 1941, insofar as industrial and business employment 's by 
concerned, are summarized here. tio 
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Estimates of Nonagricultural Employment 


In table 1 are given estimates of nonagricultural employment by 
major groups. The figures for “Total civil nonagricultural employ- 
ment’ and “Civil employees in nonagricultural establishments” are 
based on the number of nonagricultural “gainful workers,’ shown 
by the 1930 Census of Occupations (less the number who were unem- 
ployed for 1 week or more at the time of the census) and on regular 
reports of employers to the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and to other Government agencies. The estimates for the individual 
industry groups are based in large part on industrial censuses and on 
the above-mentioned regular reports of employers. 

Estimates of “Employees in nonagricultural establishments’ by 
States are given each month in the pamphlet mentioned above. 


TaBLeE 1.—Estimates of Total Nonagricultural Employment, by Major Groups 


[In thousands] 





November Change Change 
. 1941 October October November November 
Employment group (prelim- 1941 _ to 1940 1940 to 
inary) F November ; November 
=e 1941 1941 
otal civil nonagricultural employment !. 40,711 | 40, 777 — it 37, 528 +3, 183 
vil employees in nonagricultural estab- 
lishments ? 34, 568 34, 634 — (i 31, 385 +3, 183 
Manufacturing ° 12, 746 12, 799 — 53 10, 994 +1, 752 
Mining 911 915 | 4 853 +58 
Contract construction 4 : 1, 970 1, 960 +10 1, 709 +261 
fransportation and public utilities _- 3, 307 3, 365 5s 3, 065 +242 
rade 5 7, 131 7, O70 +61 6, 795 +-336 
Finanee, service, and miscellaneous 6 4, 231 4, 256 —25 4,088 | +143 
Federal, State, and local government 4, 272 4, 269 +3 3, 881 +39] 
Military and naval ferces (not included 
above)... . 2, 071 2,014 +-57 822 +1, 249 





Excludes employees on WPA and NYA projects and employees in CCC camps. Includes proprietors, 
firm members, self-employed persons, casual workers, and domestic servants. Includes allowance for ad- 
justment of factory and trade totais to preliminary 1939 census figures. Revised series available on request 

? Excludes all of the groups omitted from “‘Total civil nonagricultural employment”’ as well as proprietors, 
firm members, self-employed persons, casual workers, and domestic servants, 

? Adjusted to preliminary 1939 Census of Manufactures. 

‘ Includes employees of construction contractors only. Does not include construction workers employed 
directly by other industries. 

Retail trade component adjusted to preliminary 1939 census. 

* Revised series—not comparable to figures previously published. 


Industrial cnd Business Employment 


Monthly reports on employment and pay rolls are available for 
157 manufacturing industries; 16 nonmanufacturing industries, in- 
cluding private building construction; water transportation; and 
class I steam railroads. The reports for the first 2 of these groups— 
manufacturing and nonmanufacturing—are based on sample surveys 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The figures on water transporta- 
tion are based on estimates prepared by the Maritime Commission, 
and those on class I steam railroads are compiled by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 
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The employment, pay-roll, hours, and earnings figures for may). 
facturing, mining, laundries, and dyeing and cleaning cover wage ea rer: 
only, but the figures for public utilities, brokerage, msurance. a), 
hotels relate to all employees except corporation officers and exec). 
tives, while for trade they relate to all employees except corporatio 
officers, executives, and other employees whose duties are majyly 
supervisory. For crude-petroleum production they cover wave 
earners and clerical field force. The coverage of the reporting saiip|es 
for the various nonmanufacturing industries ranges from approxi- 
mately 25 percent for wholesale and retail trade, dyeing and cleaning 
and insurance, to approximately 80 percent for quarrying and )\p- 
metallic mining, anthracite mining, and public utilities, and 90 )er- 
cent for metal mining. 

The general manufacturing indexes are computed from reports 
supplied by representative manufacturing establishments in {() 5 
the 157 industries surveyed. These reports cover more thai 
percent of the total wage earners in all manufacturing industries of 
the country and more than 65 percent of the wage earners in the 90 
industries covered. 

Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries 
are based on reports of the number of employees and the amount o/ 
pay rolls for the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the mont!.. 

The average weekly earnings shown in table 2 are computed by 
dividing the weekly pay rolls in the reporting establishments by the 
_ total number of full- and part-time employees reported. As not all 
reporting establishments supply information on man-hours, average 
hours worked per week and average hourly earnings are necessarily 
based on data furnished by a slightly smaller number of reporting 
firms. Because of variation in the size and composition of the report- 
ing sample, the average hours per week, average hourly earnings. ai 
average weekly earnings shown may not be strictly comparable from 
month to month. The sample, however, is believed to be sufficiently 
adequate in virtually all instances to indicate the general movement 
of earnings and hours over the period shown. The changes from the 
preceding month, expressed as percentages, are based on identical 
lists of firms for the 2 months, but the changes from November 1°44 
are computed from chain indexes based on the month-to-mont! 
percentage changes. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL INDEXES, AVERAGE HOURS, AND 
AVERAGE EARNINGS 


Employment and pay-roll indexes, as well as average hours wo: 
per week, average hourly earnings, and average weekly earnings |0! 
September, October, and November 1941, where available, ar 
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sented in table 2. The September and October figures, where ~j,,. 
may differ in some instances from those previously published be cay 
of revisions necessitated primarily by the inclusion of late repor, 
Indexes of employment and pay rolls are given in table 3 for 55 adq; 
tional manufacturing industries for the months of September, Oy 
and November 1941. 


Ober. 
These indexes are based on 1939 as 1! 


are available in mimeographed form for the period from January 
1939 to January 1941, inclusive. : 

In table 4 indexes of employment and pay rolls are given for lj 
manufacturing industries combined, for the durable- and nondurable. 
goods groups of manufacturing industries, and for each of 13 nop- 
manufacturing industries, by months, from November 1940 to Noyem.- 
ber 1941, inclusive. The chart on page 537 indicates the trend oj 


factory employment and pay rolls from January 1919 to Novembe 
1941. 


U and 








Industries 


‘ 1 Nonmanufacturing 
Pav Rolls, Hours, and Learnings in Manufacturing ame 
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544 Monthly Labor Review—February 1942 





Taste 3.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in 55 Additional Manuficty;;, 
Industries 


[12-month average 1939= 100] 








ra 
Employment Pay ro! 
Industry 1 
Nov. Oct. Sept. | Nov. | Oct 


1941 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 


| —_———_- 





Iron and steel group: 





Metal doors and shutters ---.----- a RE. ere 144.0; 148.3 | 148.0] 197.3 | 219. 
i ia SELES SERRE RE SES ES el (‘) (*) () @) | @) 
Screw-machine products A CEE 209.3 | 207.9 | 203.2] 294.7 | 293 
Wire drawing -- RP a A ee a 138. 2 140.3 140. 6 174.3 173 5, 
Wrought pipe not made in rolling mills. _____- : 152.7 | 159.6 | 158.0] 194.2) 204. 194 4 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums-................--- 144.4) 147.2} 140.4] 180.0] 190.7) iy, \nthraci! 
Machinery group: Ritumine 
M e-tool accessories ...............-.- ----| 251.1 | 246.9 | 241.0] 339.1 | 330.7 A \etallife: 
_ ae _..---| 207.1 | 208.3 | 197.7] 319.7] 312. an) ¢ Quarryin 
Refrigerators and refrigerating apparatus _..------} 105.9 | 121.4} 127.6] 116.0) 141.5 147 lie min 
Sewing machines... _. tS 136.9 | 136.8 | 134.7] 215.2 | 220.3 19 5 ide- 
Washing machines, wringers, and driers......_...} 118.8| 116.3] 126.5] 140.6! 140.7 149 4 
Transportat wg uipment group: ’ f iepho I 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts_.__- _....---}] 169.2} 169.4 | 166.9] 210.5! 216 i 4 7 ectrit 
Nonferrous metals group: treet © 
Sheet-metal work. __..........---- -.------| 145.7 | 149.5 | 149.34 181.51] 189. 129 ¢ husses 
Smelting and refining of scrap metal_._.________-- 148.8 | 156.5 | 155.1] 181.0) 194. f Wholesa 
Lumber group: Retail tt 
Caskets and morticians goods_..-_._..._.._.._-_.-- 105. 0 105. 3 104.8} 118.8 120.1 Vear-rot 
OT SS ER EE SSE 120.0 | 123.1} 124.7] 158.5 160. Laundri 
Wood turned and shaped 2__.......__- SS 107.8 112.3 138.9 ; 141. I z 
Wooden boxes, other than 0 Sen _.-----} 125.5} 127.9} 125.3] 163.9) 170.9 
Mattresses and bed springs. ......................] 123.7 | 128.8} 130.7] 138.3) 161 
Stone, clay, and glass pen om group: 
heal 193.5 | 193.7} 190.8] 248.3 | 257 
So. 2. nic,» avnitguh mingainmecmenlionmiacs <phaminain 142.0 | 144.2; 145.9] 189.9) 195.2 
a ee tt. ae 12L.0 123.2 148. 9 161.8 
| GEOR SAREE SRE A _---| 123.1} 126.3 | 128.3] 155.3 165.7 
Glass | —— a made from purchased glass......_.| 146.2 | 136.7| 146.9] 177. 8 | 167.5 
r —e and plaster, except gypsum__.._.____- 140.7 | 140.8 | 140.3] 165.7) 166. 
Textiles: 
| ET TRIE IEE LS. AR AI ; 114.3 | 117.7 | 115.7] 127.0 137. 134 
Cordage and twine-- patties = 00 142.9 | 142.4} 1388.6] 195.3 | 193.6 ] Anthra 
Curtains, draperies, ‘and bedspreads Po: sae ; 106.0 | 112.4) 114.9] 144.6) 158. 72,9 Bitum: 
rf Housefurnishings, other................-..-.--..--] 1829] 142.2) 145.8] 158.9] 176.6 178.9 Metall 
mf Jute I MI No nso na elitdlins «nnd athena 126.6 | 128.9; 116.5] 176.2 | 174.5 155.8 Quarry} 
hi RES SR A RE Fp a ae 106.2 | 108.6 | 108.8] 138.9 | 144.5 137.7 lie m 
- Leather group: Crude. 
: Boot and shoe cut stock and findings. ........._-- 102.1 | 1049) 106.7] 121.2 25. 128 4 tion. 
Leather gloves and mittens. -...........-....--.-.- 148.4 | 154.1 | 148.4] 177.5 195. 19] Telept 
: eT I a,c cncnccbibockeuh anciscsames 191.9; 180.5 | 171.4] 214.0)! 204. 187.3 Electr 
i Food group: Street 
ES a) eee ee 110.2 | 116.6 | 118.4] 129.2/ 128. 139. § buss 
Condensed and evaporated milk...__._._..._....__..] 123.5 | 124.4) 1244] 141.8) 146.: 144.2 Whole 
i cenesimecsascededccaccssccnesy- eee EL Bee | Sennen RT) 196.5 135.8 Retail 
Paper and Printing group: Year-1 
i wo tiassceupedgiitdossi cgaemnsill 129.1} 129.3 | 131.7] 159.7 | 160.7 161.4 Laun 
SS ee a See 123.0 | 123.1 121.7 137.6 | 136. 136.9 Dyeir 


Paper goods, not elsewhere classified 


_ ~~~: Paper goods, not elsewhere classified _..-........- 128.7 128.7 130. 0 149, 2 152. : 
: a ad in diaien 


‘us 111.8 117.0 116.9 133. 5 143. 2 
Lithographing..-........ 


_.----| 108.0] 1083] 1087] 1163) 117.¢ 
Chemical, petroleum, and coal products group: 
Ammunition... ; ‘ (') (?) (?) (1) 


Compressed and liquefied gases....._.-..._---.-| 140.8} 140.5! 139.0] 165.6] 162: 


‘ a ee S 123.6 121.8} 114.9] 141.1 140. § 

a > Coke-oven products..............-..-.---. ee 124.3 124.9 144.9 147. 
ie ... , SS eee ee ere 109.7 | 113.6 | 126.6] 132.4 | 139.2 
i. wencin eenaetacktintiandiiah anion 129.5 129.6 133.0 162. 6 164. 9 

Miscellaneous group: 
Chemical fire extinguishers... ..............-...-- 323.4 | 319.4 | 326.2] 492.6) 471.3 
REI, Sr Be ES 121.2 121.0 120. 2 159.0 | 156.9 
Instruments, professional, henpene:a: and com- 

WES bins co cakiwnadcabsnchanaihaienensiabeteed 222.3 | 2181) 200.3} 287.7) 280.2 
Optical goods. ; Sse Ses ee 174.3 | 230.0} 215.2 
Photographic apparatus _- Pe Se en SS Ee dees 124.8 | 1249)| 126.2] 160.6| 162.3 
Pianos, organs, and parts. _._.-...........-.----.-.. 130.4 | 130.7 | 129.5] 163.1) 159.6 
Toys, games, and playground equipment. -----_--- 133.9 | 139.7) 144.3] 153.9 | 157.8 




















1 Not available. 
? July and August employment indexes have been revised to 117.2 and 113.6, 


rare 


<= lle 
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Tipit 4.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Manufacturing! and 
Nonmanufacturing * Industries, November 1940 to November 1941 





Industry | ceas. vers 





Sy et ee ete | 
| AV. Nov.|Dee. Jan. |Feb. |Mar.| Apr. May! June} July! Aug.|Sept saat. Nev. 
| | 





: } Employment 
\fanufacturing 








| | 
ndustries............--|107. 5)114. 7/116. 2/115, 5117. 8/119. 9 122. 6)124. 9/127. 9) 130. 6) 133. 1.135. 2)135. 4/134. 7 
rable goods *_ ____- 104. 3)115. 5)117. 7118. 3)121. 0/123. 7,127. 7)131. 3)135. 1)137. 6 138. 7)142. 1)144.0)144.6 
:durable goods 4____|110. 6,113.8 114. 8112.7 114. 7/116. 3 117. 8,118. 8/121. 1/123. 9/127. 7) 128. 7)127. 1/125. 3 
‘onmanufacturing | | | 
\nthracite mining 5. - - | 50.7) 50.4) 50.8) 50.3) 50.6) 50.2) 48.7) 48.6) 49.2) 49.3) 50.0) 50.0) 50.3) 50.2 
pituminous-coal mining §._| 88.0) 89.8) 90.1) 90.2) 90.6) 91.1) 23.5) 87.9) 88.1) 90.3) 92.6) 94.2) 95.3) 95.5 
\fetalliferous mining °. 69.9) 72.5) 72.2) 72.5) 73.4) 74.3) 77.2) 77.1) 78.9) 79.0) 79.9) 79.4) 79.7) 79.3 
Quarrying and nonmetal- | 
lie minimg-..-...-.-- 45.3) 47.2) 45.4) 41.7) 42.4) 44.2) 48.2) 51.0) 51.9) 52.7) 53.9) 54.2) 54.1) 52.8 
Crude-petroleum produc- 
tion (2 MEP Stee 62.9) 61.3) 60.7) 60.3) 60.4) 60.2) 60.1) 60.3) 61.5) 62.1, 62.2) 61.8) 61.6) 61.0 
Telephone and telegraph’_.| 77.9) 79.2) 79.7) 80.4) 80.9) 81.8) 83.2) 84.6) 86.3) 88.3) 89.6) 90.3) 90.6) 90.0 
Flectric light and power? 91.1) 91.8) 91.3) 90.5) 90.1) 90.3) 91.3) 92.2) 93.5) 94.6) 95.2) 94.9) 94.1) 93.5 
Street railways and 
busses 78..........--. ..| 68.5} 68.7) 68.4) 68.3) 68.0) 68.2) 68.3) 68.9) 69.1) 69.5) 69.7) 70.3) 70.3) 70.4 
Wholesale trade - -.----- . | 90.4) 91.8) 92.5) 91.2) 91.4) 91.8) 92. 4} 92.2| 93.8) 94.2) 95.8) 95.6] 96.3) 96.6 
Retail trade 7...........__.| 92.3) 96. 3/108. 1] 90.5) 90.7] 92.5) 97.8] 96.1| 97.8 96.7) 96. 9/100. 0/101. 0/102. 9 
Year-round hotels §____- 92.0} 92.3) 92.6) 92.9) 93.9] 94.2) 95.2) 96.3) 95.0) 94.5) 94.5) 95.7) 96.2) 96.3 
Laundries §.........- _..| 99.5) 99. 7/100. 3/101. 4/101. 1/102. 5/104. 9/108, 3.112. 0/115. 81114. 6113. 0/111. 2/109. 0 
Dyeing and cleaning,5_ ____|104. 7/106. 0 01.0 


on. 


103. 3/101. 


= 4/104. 4.117. 2/120. 6/122. 7,121. 7/118. 9,121. 5)121. 2)117. 2 








Pay rolls 





1 es 105. 4,116. 4,122. 4)120. 7|126. 8,131. 2.134. 7/144. 1/152. 2,152. 7,158. 1) 162. 6,166. 8165, 2 
Durable goods *_. _ _-_. 1107. 8 125. 1 131. 7/132. 0/139. 3.144. 6/149. 9.163. 1 173. 9.172. 2'177. 6 183. 3,191. 3,190. 3 
Nondurable goods 4____ | 102. 7,106. 6,112. 1/108. 1/112. 9)116. 3/117. 7/122. 9 127.9 130. 7 136. 3/139. 5 139. 2/137. 2 


Nonmanufacturing 


24. 3) 33. 


Anthracite mining 5... .-_-- 38.5, 37.6) 42.7) 38.5) 45.2) 42.4 4, 51.2) 34.8) 51.1) 49.6) 49.2) 41.8 
Bituminous-coal mining 5__| 81.2) 84.5) 91.4) 87.8) 90.8) 93.8) 15. 5|103. 4 107. 2,105. 4\117. 3)115. 5) 122. 6)116. 5 
Metalliferous mining °.....| 66.7) 69.8) 72.8) 70.4) 71.8) 72.7) 78.9) 81.5) 85.3) 79.3) 85.4) 85.9) 88.3) 90.3 
Quarrying and nonmetal- 

lie mining...............| 40.5} 42.3) 42.4) 36.9) 38.2) 40.3) 47.0) 53.2) 55.7) 55.5) 59.3) 60.5) 61.5) 57.4 
Crude-petroleum produc- | | 

rete hea _....-.--| 58.2) 56.8) 55.9) 55.7) 57.3) 56.1) 57.8) 58.6) 59.9) 61.4) 61.5) 64.4) 64.4) 62.5 
Telephone and telegraph 7__|100. 2/103. 2| 103. 5|103. 9|104. 3/106. 4/107. 3)110. 5.113. 0,115. 7)116. 4.117. 3,117. 0/116. 0 
Electric light and power ? _ _ | 104. 8/106. 9) 106. 0/105. 1,105. 4/106. 1/107. 6,109. 6, 111. 4.113. 5/115, 1,115.0 115. 7,114.5 
Street railways and | | 

lin camainta 70. 4| 70.3) 73.1) 70.7| 71.0) 72.5) 72.0) 72.7) 76.2) 75.8) 78.6) 78.1) 78.4) 78.6 
Wholesale trade... ......-- 79.0) 80.7) 83.4) 80.5) 81.4) 82.0) 83.4) 84.6) 88.4 88.0) 89.8) 90.9) 92.0) 92.2 
Retail trade 7..........--. .| 84.2) 87.1] 97.3) 83.7) 84.6) 86.2) 91.7) 91.5) 95.2) 94.0) 94.0) 95.8) 97.3) 98.1 
Year-round hotels §.. --..-- 82. 4) 83.6) 84.1) 84.1) 86.1) 85.7) 87.1) 87.9) 87.4) 87.6 88.2) 90.0) 91.9) 93.8 
aa 87.7| 87.2) 89.2) 89.8, 89.7) 90.9) 95.8) 98. 7/102. 5 106. 7/104. 7/105. 2,103. 4/101. 9 
Dyeing and cleaning §_....| 78.2) 77.8) 75.8) 73.3) 74.4) 77.2) 97.8) 96.1) 98.4) 96.4) 92.1) 99.5, 98.5) 92.8 

| ' 





13-year average 1923-25~100—adjusted to Preliminary 1939 Census of Manufactures. See tables 9, 10, 
and 11 of December 1940 ‘‘Employment and Pay Rolls” for comparable figures back to January 1919 for ‘‘ Al! 
manufacturing’ and January 1923 for ‘Durable goods” and ‘‘Nondurable goods.”’ 

?12-month average for 1929=100. Comparable indexes for wholesale trade, quarrying, metal mining, 
and crude-petroleum production are in November 1934 and subsequent issues of ‘‘Employment and Pay 
Rolls” or in February 1935 and subsequent issues of Monthly Labor Review. For other nonmanufacturing 
indexes see notes 5, 6, and 7. 

+ Includes: Iron and steel, machinery, transportation equipment, nonferrous metals, lumber and allied 
products, and stone, clay, and glass products. 

‘ Includes: Textiles and their products, leather and its manufactures, food and kindred products, tobacco 
manufactures, paper and printing, chemicals and allied products, products of petroleum and coal, rubber 
products, and a number of miscellaneous industries not included in other groups. 

‘ Indexes have been adjusted to the 1935 census. Comparable series from January 1929 forward are pre- 
sented in January 1938 and subsequent issues of the pamphlet. See also table 7 of October 1940 pamphlet 
for revised figures for anthracite mining, February to September 1940. 

* See table 7 of February 1941 phlet for revised indexes January 1938 to January 1941. 

’ Retail-trade indexes adjusted to 1935 census and public utility indexes to 1937 census. Not comparable 
with indexes published in Employment and Pay Rolls pamphlets prior to January 1940 or in Monthly 
meet nd prior to April 1940. Comparable series January 1929 to December 1939 available in mimeo- 
grap orm. 


* Covers street railways and trolley and motorbus operations of subsidiary, affiliated, and successor com- 
panies, 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN DECEMBER 194] 


PERSONS unemployed in December 1941 numbered 3,800,000. , aan 
7.0 percent of the civilian labor force, according to the WPA mont})), 
unemployment survey. This compares with 7,100,000, or 13.3 py 
cent of the labor force in December 1940. ag 


Taste |.—Estimated Civilian Labor Force, Employment, and Unemployment, by \{ oni), 
April 1940—December 1941 














a 
Estimated number (mil- | Estimated num}! whe 
lions of persons) lions of pers : aa 
Month and year o's Omer aera Month and year |-———- ine 
Labor | Em- | Unem- | Labor | Em- 9 
| force | ployed | ployed ! || | force "| ployed ad pe 
| | sai 
sai go ee ee a ee atest ek wee: es Em] 
1940 1941 | a 
| | Age 20-* 
| | aft) 
oe ae ee 45.1 8.8 || January ‘ } 52. 8 45.2 Lat 
May - --eee| 54.7] 46.3 8.4 || February. __-- , 52.7 45.6 _ 
June vidiinda | 66.3 47.7 8.6 || March. - ieee 52.4 45.6 fi - 
July | 57.0| 47.7 9.3 || April 53.3 | 46.7 Ae 
August ; mors + 47.8 8.9 || May- ; 54.0 48.3 Em 
September ; -.| 55.2 48.1 7.1 |} June_- . j 55. 7 49.8 Tne 
October ---| 54.8) 47.4, 7.4 || July | 66.0 50. 4 ¥ 
November , ccnanl | OD” GAS | 7.6 || August a : 55.8 50) 

December _-_- | 682 46.1 | 7.1 || September. __--- 54.3 49.8 

| October 53. 5 49 

November. 53.3 49.4 

December. .....---- 53.3 49 





1 Includes persons on public emergency work projects. 


The proportion of the unemployed in the younger age grou) 





declined materially during 1941. Persons under 25 years of ay 

accounted for 28.9 percent of the unemployed in December 194! —_ 
as compared with 34.4 percent in December of the preceding 4 
year. The proportion of the unemployed 54 years of age and ove: — 


1 All 
the ur 
Octob 
2Un 


increased from 15.2 to 19.2 percent. 
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» 


Tapie 2.—Estimated Civilian Labor Force, Employment, and Unemployment, by Age 


Groups, October-December 1940 and October-December 1941} 























EE ae ' 

1941 1940 Increase 

Gel: «See. rane eae Aad. - it oa 

| crease, 
\ge and labor market status | a 

| Decem- | Novem- | ,- | Decem- | Novem-| ,...4., 

|” ber | ber | October | “ber | her October | to De- 

| cem ber 

| 1941 
ths | | 

Number unemployed (millions) 

4]] age groups: | ete ye yee el a : 
Labor force....-- _...| 683.3 53.3/} 53.5| 532 53.9 4.8} +401 
pmployed - - - - -- - _ 49. 5 | 49.4 49. 6 46. 1 46.3 47.4 | +3.4 
Unemployed - - - - : 3.8 | 3.9 3.9 7.1 7.6 7.4 —3.3 

{ge 14-24 years: 

Labor force : 11.2 | 11.3 | 11.5 | 11.5 12.0 12.2 —.3 

Employed - - - 10.1 10. 1 | 10. 2 | 9.1 9.4 9.7 +1.0 

Unemployed - - --- 1.1 | 1.2 1.3 | 2.4 2.6 2. 5 ~1,3 
ge 25-54 years: 

Labor force... : } 338] 337] 33.5 5 33, 8 34.4 +.3 

Employed. - - -- — a ll Ce 29.9 30. 0 30.7 +1.9 

Unemployed _- Ls Ol. Mae 20 6 3.8 3.7 1. 6 

Age 55 years and over: | 
Labor force._-.- -- ‘> 8.3 | 8.3 | 8.5 | 8.2 8. 1 8.2 +.1 
Employed --- -- 7.6 7.6 7.8 7.1 6.9 7.0 +.5 
Unemployed Le ge »y .7 1.1 1.2 ly 4 

Unemployment rate 2 (percent) 
] 
\]] age groups. -- 7.0 7.2 7 13.3 14.9 13. 6 —6.3 
— 14-24 years - - | 9.7 10. 6 11.0 21 21.8 20.8 —11.7 
25-54 years _ - | 5.8 6.1 5 10 11.3 10.8 5.0 
55 years and over 8.7 7.8 | 7.9 1 14.4 14.6 —4.7 
Percentage distribution of unemployed 

All age groups.__..-..--- 100.0 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 100. 0 0 
14-24 years... _... 28. 9 30.9; 325) 344] 34.4 34. 2 5 
25-54 years _- ‘ | 51.9 | 52.3 50.2 50.4 | 50. 2 49.7 +1.5 

- 55 years and over _. aad 19.2 | 16.8 | 17.3 15. 2 15.4 16. 1 +4.0 





1 All data exclude persons in institutions. Persons on public emergency work projects are included with 
the unemployed. Comparable data beginning with April 1940 appeared in Monthly Labor Review for 
October 1941 (p. 897) and for November 1941 (p. 1347). 

? Unemployed as a percent of labor force in each age group 
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Cooperative Movement 


Co-ops and the consumer crisis. By Dexter Masters. 
York, December 1941, pp. 682-686; illus.) 

A discussion of the following questions: As prices go up and quality goes dow, 
can the cooperative movement seize its opportunity to distribute goods more ec. 
nomically? And can it compete with big business in a period of limited consume; 
production? 


(In Survey Graphic, Ney 


Cooperative legislation in Canada, 1941. By J. E. O'Meara. (In Economic 
Annalist, Department of Agriculture of Canada, Ottawa, October 194]. 
pp. 68-74.) 


Farmer cooperation in northern Alabama: A physical inventory and appraisal o 
cooperative endeavor in sixteen counties. By L. C. Salter and E. L. Morgan. 
Auburn, Ala., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, 1941. 52 pp., maps, charts. (Bull. 249.) 

Covers 18 active cooperative associations (13 county exchanges doing both mar- 

keting and purchasing, 2 strawberry marketing associations, 2 cotton gins, and 4 

dry-mix fertilizer association). 


Farmer cooperation in Southwest Virginia. By E. L. Morgan and T. N. Gearreald 
Blacksburg, Va., Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, 1941.. 46 pp., maps, charts. (Bull. 331.) 

An analysis of 26 cooperative associations (6 purchasing associations, 13 liv. 
stock shipping associations, 3 wool pools, 1 strawberry marketing association, 
1 association of breeders of purebred sheep and 1 of breeders of purebred bulls, 
and 1 association renting farm equipment), giving data on amount of business, 
working capital, income and expense, etc. Contains a short history of cooperatio: 
in the district, also conclusions and recommendations based upon the study. 


Yearbook of agricultural cooperation, 1941. Edited by Horace Plunkett Founda- 
tion. London, P. 8. King & Son, Ltd., 1941. 296 pp. 
The British Empire and several other countries are represented. 


The church and credii unions. By Benson Y. Landis. (In Information Servic 
Federal Council of the Churehes of Christ in America, New York, Decem- 
ber 13, 1941, pp. 1-8.) 
Gives a brief account of the 378 credit unions organized among members of loca! 
churches in the United States, an outline of the historical development of such 
organizations, and data on specific credit unions. 


Self-help cooperatives in Utah, 1935-41. 
Statistics, 1941. 6 pp. 
Monthly Labor Review.) 


Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of Labor 
(Serial No. R. 1376, reprint from August 194! 


Cost and Standards of Living 


Wages and cost of living in two World Wars. By Witt Bowden. Washington, |.» 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1941. 24 pp., charts. (Serial No. R. 15% 
reprint from November 1941 Monthly Labor Review.) 





Ep!tor’s NOTE.—The Bureau of Labor Statistics does not distribute the publications to which refe! 
is made in this list, except those issued by the Bureau itself. For all others, please write to the respect 
publishing agencies mentioned. 
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of living of low-wage groups—women workers. (In Southern California 
Business Review, University of Southern California, Bureau of Business 
Research, Los Angeles, October 1941, pp. 1-8.) 

Results of a survey of cost of living of approximately 4,000 working women in 
-he lower wage brackets in California. 


(ost 


Adequate maintenance and protection of health for women workers in New York 
State, September 1940. New York, State Department of Labor, Division of 
Women in Industry and Minimum Wage, 1941. 29 pp., charts; mimeo- 
graphed. 

The minimum annual cost of “adequate maintenance and protection of health’’ 
¢ working women in New York State in September 1940 was $1,057.94 for the 
voman living as a member of a family, and $1,170.20 for the woman living alone. 
\o allowance for income tax is included. These cost figures are based on a 
budget which is priced annually for use in minimum-wage determinations. The 
total cost of the budget varied slightly according to size of community, being 
$47 less in towns with 5,000 to 10,000 population than in the State as a whole, 
for the woman living at home, and $40 less for the woman living alone. 


Cost of living of representative working class families. Liverpool, University of 
Liverpool, Social Science Department, 1941. 27 pp. 
Gives budgets of working-class families in Great Britain, and estimates of in- 
creases, October 1940 over certain earlier periods, in prices thereof. 


Living and office-operating costs in the Bahama Islands. Washington, U. 3. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, December 1941. 3 pp. (Inter- 
national reference service No. 66.) 


Living and office-operating costs in Bermuda. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, December 1941. 3 pp. (International 
reference service No. 65.) 


Indexes of rents paid by wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 34 large cities, 
1914 to 1941. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1942. 10 pp.; 
mimeographed. 


Precio medio de la habitacién ofrecida en la ciudad de Buenos Aires, 1939-1940. 
Cérdoba, Argentina, Universidad Nacional de Cérdoba, Instituto de Esta- 
distica, 194!. 16 pp., charts. 

Statisties of average rents in Buenos Aires, by month, 1938 to 1940, and by 

vear, 1912 to 1940. 


Economic and Social Problems 


The development of American industries: Their economic significance. By John 
George Glover and William Bouck Cornell. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1941. xxviii, 1005 pp., maps, charts, illus. Rev. ed. 

tevision of a book first published in 1932. ‘The various industries are described 
by specialists. There is an introductory chapter by the president of the American 

Federation of Labor, on ‘“‘Labor’s contribution to American industries.”’ 


Free speech in the United States. By Zechariah Chafee, Jr. Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1941. xiv, 634 pp. 

Designed to take the place of the author’s volume on ‘‘Freedom of Speech,”’ 
published in 1920. The first six chapters contain essentially the same materials 
as the earlier volume. The period since 1920 is covered by discussions of the 
more important laws and judicial proceedings affecting freedom of speech. 
Appendixes give summary information regarding the present status of Federal 
and State legislation. The bearing of freedom of speech on labor organizations 
and their activities is considered in various sections. 


Economic Shanghai: Hostage to politics, 1937-1941. By Robert W. Barnett. 
New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, International Secretariat, 1941. 
207 pp., plans, illus. 

The book has a section on labor in Shanghai discussing working and living con- 

ditions, cost of living, unemployment, overcrowding by refugees, and labor 

organization and strikes, during the years 1937 to 1940. 
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Nation and family: The Swedish experiment in democratic family and pop» latin, Decupalt 


policy. By Alva Myrdal. New York, Harper & Bros., 1941. 44: ») for 
bibliography, charts. ', jas 
In the judgment of the author, the problem centering around the family 4), Sympost 
the quantity and quality of the population will gradually take a dominant plap, wd Ind 
among reconstruction problems. The I 
20-year 
Handicapped Workers snthrax 
Bureau 
Employment of handicapped persons. By John B. Knox. (In Manageme: Oecupat 
Record, National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., New York, Decembe; to | 
1941, pp. 151-154.) U. 
Data on practices of 68 companies in respect to employment of illiterates, ey. Vercur’ 
convicts, and physically handicapped persons, based on a survey by Alabams ii 
College (Montevallo, Ala.). Where careful selection procedures were used, t}, = 
experience of companies which had employed handicapped persons seemed +, The | 
have been uniformly good, but the writer states that social philosophies “may }, natholo 
more important than experience in determining policies’? regarding their em. wr 
ployment. However, he concludes that a sufficiently large number of corporation: The co’ 
employ handicapped persons to “indicate that it is practical.”’ du 
Handicapped workers under the wage and hour law. Washington, U. 8. Depart. on 
ment of Labor, Wage and Hour Division, 1941. 3 pp. n the 
Reeducacién profesional en Chile. By Francisco Perez. (In Trabajo y Previsién of disa 
Social, Departamento del Trabajo y Previsién Social, México, D. F., September skin di 
1941, pp. 93-97.) ment s 
Summarizes Chilean legislative provisions under which vocational reeducatio: in Eng 
of injured workers is provided, gives a detailed account of an institution estab- 
lished by the President of the Republic for providing this vocational rehabilita- 
tion, and enumerates kinds of benefits provided for those being rehabilitated. 
Back to work? The case of the partially disabled worker. By Hermann Levy Ideolos 
London, Fabian Society, 1941. 24 pp. (Research series, No. 56.) vi 
The need for rehabilitation and other services in Great Britain for partiall; His’ 
disabled workers is the subject of this pamphlet. ynioni 
>. . . We w 
Industrial Accidents and Workmen’s Compensation _y 
Stri 
Compensated accidents [in New York State, 1940]. (In Industrial Bulletin, New welfal 
York State Department of Labor, Albany, October 1941, pp. 305-307. diseus 
Handling of objects and tools caused the largest number of compensab): Feder 
accidents in New York State in 1940—29,921 of the total of 79,280—but were les: I 
severe than accidents due to falls, which caused nearly twice as many death: i 
and much greater time loss in connection with nonfatal injuries. The compensa- An 
tion cost for accidents from handling of objects and tools averaged $219, less tha: whiet 
half the average of $454 per case for the 17,973 falls. Sherr 
A statistical study of all accident and occupational disease claims filed with Industria Mem 
Commission of Ohio during calendar year 1940 with summary of years 193! 
1940 inclusive. Columbus, Industrial Commission, 1941. 27 pp. Ind 
u 
Summary and analysis of accidents on steam railways in the United States subjec' | 
to Interstate Commerce Act, calendar year 1940. Washington, U. S. Interstat: In 
Commerce Commission, Bureau of Statistics, 1941. 124 pp., charts deve 
(Accident bull. No. 109.) 
Some essential safety factors in tunneling. By D. Harrington and S. H. As! 
Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Mines, 1941. 61 pp., diagram, illus. (Bu 
489.) Labs 
Industrial Hygiene and Occupational Diseases . 
° I 
Industrial hygiene and occupational diseases. New York, New York Universit) tot! 
Center for Safety Education, 1941. Various paging, bibliography; mime mae 
graphed. pone 
Course outline and digest of lectures conducted by the Center for Safety Educa pe 
tion of New York University in cooperation with the National Conservatior ie 


Bureau, New York City. 
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necupalional diseases—diagnosis, medicolegal aspects, and treatment. By Ruther- 
ford T. Johnstone, M. D. Philadelphia, W. B. Saunders Co., 1941. 558 pp., 


jas. 


Symposium on anthrax. Harrisburg, Pa., Department of Health, Bureau of 

* Industrial Hygiene, 1941. 45 pp. 

The papers deal with an epidemiological study of anthrax in Philadelphia, a 
90-year survey of anthrax in the United States, the treatment of anthrax 
anthrax in the fur-felt hat industry, and the enforcement problem of the State 
Rureau Of Inspection. 


decupational and related dermatoses—abstracts from the literature for the years 1935 
to 1939, inclusive. By Louis Schwartz and Leon H. Warren. Washington, 
U. S. Public Health Service, 1941. 160 pp. (Public health bull. No. 266.) 


Vercury poisoning as a mining hazard. By Sara J. Davenport and D. Harrington. 
Washington, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 1941. 27 pp., bibliography; mimeo- 
graphed. (Information circular 7180.) 

The bulletin gives the mode of entrance of mercury into the body, symptoms, 
pathologic effects, toxicity of mercury, and treatment and prevention of poisoning, 


The compensation of occupational diseases. By L. Teleky. (In Journal of In- 
dustrial Hygiene and Toxicology, Baltimore, Md., October 1941, pp. 353 
373.) 

Reviews the progress in enacting compensation laws for occupational diseases 
in the different States and discusses the definitions of occupational diseases and 
of disability, type and scope of the laws, and the particular problems presented bv 
skin diseases and by silicosis, asbestosis, and pneumoconiosis. A tabular staté- 
ment shows the coverage for poisoning or injury by different substances or processes 
in England and Germany, and in 13 States of the United States and Puerto Rico. 


Industrial Relations 


Ideologies and American labor. By Paul K. Crosser. New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. xvi, 221 pp. 
Historical study of the philosophical and economic bases of American trade- 
unionism and labor problems. 


We work for the future: American Federation of Labor and national defense. By 
William Green. Washington, American Federation of Labor, 194!. 72 pp. 
Strikes in defense industries, jurisdictional disputes, protection of workers, 
welfare, defense migration, and woman defense workers, are among the matters 
discussed. 


Federal intervention in labor disputes and collective bargaining—the Hutcheson case. 
By Ludwig Teller. (In Michigan Law Review, Ann Arbor, November 
1941, pp. 24-48.) 

Analysis of implications of the recent United States Supreme Court decision 
which deals with the legality of labor activities and objectives in relation to the 

Sherman, Clayton, and Norris-La Guardia Acts. 


Memorandum on strikes in the defense period. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1941. 13 pp.; mimeographed. 


Industrial history in wartime. By Wal Hannington. London, Lawrence & 
Wishart, Ltd., 1941. 119 pp. (Marxist textbook series, No. 5.) 
Includes a record of the shop stewards’ movement in Great Britain and traces 
developments since the early period of capitalism. 


Industry Reports 


Labor standards and competitive market conditions in canned goods industry. _Wash- 
ington, U. 8S. Women’s Bureau, 1941. 34 pp. (Bull. No. 187.) 

Four canned vegetables—spinach, pimientos, tomatoes, and green and wax 
beans—were covered by this survey, which was undertaken to obtain answers 
to the following questions: (1) To what extent are products sold outside the State 
in which canned? (2) To what extent do these canned vegetables compete in the 
major wholesale markets? (3) Under what price disadvantages are competing 
products marketed from places with different wage levels? and (4) Is there evi- 
dence that the expansion of the canning industry in low-wage regions leads to its 
curtailment where wages are high? 
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Multiple-shift mechanical mining in some bituminous-coal mines (progress repori 2 
By Albert L. Toenges and Earl R. Maize. Washington, U. S. Bur, aul 
Mines, 1941. 43 pp.; mimeographed. (Information circular No. 77, 

Describes mechanized methods in individual mines. 


The iron and steel industry in South Africa. By C. 8. Richards. Johannes), 
Witwatersrand University Press, 1940. Various paging, charts, illus. ” 

A detailed study made with special reference to one large company, in relatio, 
to the Transvaal gold-mining industry. The survey covers the period ending 
December 1939. 


Filipino plantation workers in Hawaii. By Edna Clark Wentworth. New Yor, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, American Council, 1941. 245 pp., charts, jj))): 
(Studies of the Pacific, No. 7.) 

Deals with incomes, expenditures, and living standards of Filipino families oy , 

Hawaiian sugar plantation. 


Labor and Social Legislation 


Cases and materials on labor law. Compiled by Charles O. Gregory. 
University of Chicago Bookstore, 1941. 721 pp. 


Handbook of Federal labor legislation: Part II, Labor laws of general applicatio) 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Division of Labor Standards, 194) 
150 pp., loose-leaf. (Bull. No. 39, Part II.) 

The first part of this bulletin deals with legislation pertaining to labor standards 
on Government contract work and work financed by the United States. Bot), 
parts are in loose-leaf form in order that insertions may be made to keep the hand- 
book up to date. 


Chicag, : 


Reports of committees and resolutions adopted by eighth national conference on labor 
legisiation, [Washington], November 12-14, 1941. Washington, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Division of Labor Standards, 1941. 23 pp. (Bull. No. 52-A. 


‘“‘What the courts have said” in interpreting the National Labor Relations Act. By 
Herbert O. Eby. Washington, Washington Legal Publications, 1941. 147 
pp.; mimeographed. 

Prepared as a ready-reference guide to decisions of the courts in the leading 
cases that have arisen under the National Labor Relations Act since April 1937 
when the U. 8. Supreme Court declared it constitutional. The cases have bee: 
classified into 14 chapters, each dealing with a major issue. Each chapter is pref- 
aced by background material and the pertinent sections of the act. 


Viajantes y corredores de comercio—régimen legal de la ley. 12651, exposicién 
comentario. By Miguel Scolni. Buenos Aires, Ediciones Anaconda, 1940 
212 pp. 

Treatise on the application of the Argentine law of October 10, 1940, protecting 
commercial travelers and regulating their activities, including discussion of cover- 
age, remuneration, and limitation of responsibility of commercial travelers, and 
the provisions of other social legislation covering this occupation in the matter o/ 
paid vacations, dismissal, etc. The text of the law of October 10, 1940, is give: 
in an appendix. 


Labor Organizations and Their Activities 


Proceedings of Bureau of Labor Statistics’ second ‘annual conference with research 
directors of national and international unions, Washington, D. C., June 19-2! 
1941. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1941. 68 pp.; mimeo- 
graphed. 


Organizacién sindical, asociaciones obreras y patronales [Argentina]. Buenos 
Aires, Ministerio del Interior, Departamento Nacional del Trabajo, |‘! 
52 pp., processed. (Series B, Statistics and censuses, No. 9.) 

Results of the second national census of associations of workers and emp!) «' 
in Argentina, showing their status on June 30, 1941, locations, fields of activit) 
affiliation to larger bodies, and membership. The text of the legislation author- 
izing censuses of such associations and governing their formation, and extracts 
from constitutions of associations, showing their aims and purposes, are included. 
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Proceedings of second annual convention, Canadian Congress of Labor, Hamilton, 
Ontario, September 8-12, 1941. [Ottawa?], Canadian Congress of Labor, 
1941. 117 pp. 


The place of the Labor Party in British politics. New York, British Library of 
Information, 1941. 4 pp.; mimeographed. 
Reviews the ‘rise of the Labor Party, its past and present activities and 
functions. 


The legal personality of Philippine labor unions. By Cristeto O. Cimagala. (In 
Philippine Law Journal, Manila, October 1941, pp. 138-153.) 

A study of the general legal status of labor unions in the Philippine Islands, in 
which the personality of the unions is copiously treated. The author explains 
the basic laws regulating labor organizations, and outlines the methods of institut- 
ing suits by or against labor unions. He also explains the basis of liability and 
powers Of unions, especially as between unions and third persons and between 
unions and their members. 


Migration and Migratory Workers 


America’s own refugees: Our 4,000,000 homeless migrants. By Henry H. Collins, 
Jr. Princeton, N. J., Princeton University Press, 1941. 323 pp. 
Much of the material in this book is based on the reports of the Tolan Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, which investigated the interstate migra- 
tion of destitute citizens, and on other official government sources. 


National defense migration. Washington, 1941. 149 pp. (House of Representa- 
tives report No. 1553, 77th Cong., Ist sess.) 

Second interim report of Select Committee Investigating National Defense 
Migration, House of Representatives, 77th Congress, Ist session, pursuant to a 
resolution (H. Res. 113) to inquire further into interstate migration of citizens, 
emphasizing present and potential consequences of migration caused by the 
national defense program. ‘The report includes the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions on utilization of the Nation’s industrial capacity and on labor supply in 
the war effort. 


Mexicans to Michigan. By Carey McWilliams. (In Common Ground, Common 
Council for American Unity, Vol. 2, No. 1, New York, autumn 1941, pp. 
5-18; illus.) 

Describes recruitment in Texas of Mexican families for sugar-beet work in 

Michigan, methods of transportation, and living conditions and earnings of these 

workers in Michigan. 


The adjustment of new setilers in the Yakima Valley, Washington. By Carl F. 
Reuss and Lloyd H. Fisher. Pullman, State College of Washington, Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, 1941. 48 pp., charts. (Bull. No. 397.) 

The report includes data on hired farm-labor requirements in the Yakima Val- 
ley, working population among the new settlers, and adjustment of new settlers 

as measured by earnings and employment from June 1938 to May 1939. 


Minimum Wage 


Analysis of minimum wage determinations of Secretary of Labor pursuant to Public 
Contracts Act of June 30, 19386. Washington, U. 8S. Department of Labor, 
Division of Public Contracts, 1941. 16 pp.; processed. 

Determinations covered are those in effect as of November 3, 1941. Terms are 
presented in tabular form. 


Guaranteed living-wage provisions of State minimum-wage orders for women. By 
Louise Stitt. fashington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1941. 6 pp. 
(Serial No. R. 1364, reprint from September 1941 Monthly Labor Review.) 


U salério minimo na lavoura paulista. By Abelardo de Paula Brasil. (In Legis- 
lagio do Trabalho, Sao Paulo, October 1941, pp. 425-440.) 

Detailed study of the application of the minimum-wage legislation of Brazil to 
agricultural workers in the coffee, sugar-cane, banana, cotton, and other industries 
of - State of Sdo Paulo, including information on welfare benefits and other 
conditions. 
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Occupations 


A guidance bookshelf on occupations. Washington, U. S. Office of Educatio, 
1941. 26 pp.; processed. 
Lists 81 references. 


Occupational information and guidance bibliography, 1937-38. Compiled by Pedy, 
T. Orata. Washington, U. 8S. Office of Education, 1941. xi, 521 pp. © (Voeg. 


tional division bull. No. 212; Occupational information and guidance serie. 
No. 5.) 


The right job for you and how to get it. By Esther Eberstadt Brooke. New York 
Noble and Noble, Publishers, Inc., 1941. 304 pp. 
Emphasizes the advantages of being one’s self and the importance of 
common sense in selecting the right job. 


A job in banking. By Joseph J. Schroeder. Chicago, Science Research Asso. 
ciates, 1941. 49 pp., illus. (American job series, Occupational monograpt 
No. 25.) : 
This survey of the banking field includes information on kinds of jobs, working 
conditions, requisite preparation for employment, trends, and prospects. 


Careers in the mineral industries: A vocational booklet for use in secondary schools. 
By Thomas T. Read. New York, American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers, 1941. 31 pp., bibliography. Second revised edition. 


The public health nurse in action. By Marguerite Wales. New York, Macmilla; 
Co., 1941. xix, 437 pp. 

Intended primarily for undergraduate nursing students who are preparing 
specialize in public health work and for nurses who are doing graduate work i, 
that field. In each chapter one phase of public health work is discussed followed 
by a group of informal case histories illustrating general principles, and a brief 
bibliography. 


Sing 


Pensions 


Financing State and city pensions: Receipts, payments, and assets of pension funds 
of States and of cities over 100,000 population, 1938. Washington, U. § 
Bureau of the Census, 1941. 82 pp., charts; processed. (State and local 
government special study No. 15.) 

A cross-sectional examination of the public-employee pension systems of th 
different States, and of the 94 cities having a population of 100,000 and over, 
for the year 1938. It deals with the basis for financing pensions, receipts, dis- 
bursements, assets, and State-local relations involving State pension administra- 
tion on behalf of local governments and their employees. 


Twentieth annual report of Board of Actuaries of U. S. Civil Service Retirement an 
Disability fund, for fiscal year ended June 30, 1940. Washington, 1941. 23 
pp. (House of Representatives doc. No. 281, 77th Cong., 1st sess.) 

The report gives a description of the main benefit and contribution provisions 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act, a statement of the membership of the retire- 
ment fund as of June 30, 1940, and an estimate of the appropriations which should 
be made by the Government to support the plan. 

Data on operations of the Federal employees’ retirement system during th: 
fiscal year 1939-40 were published in the October 1941 Monthly Labor Review 
(p. 909). 


Report of Departmental [Home Department, Great Britain] Committee on Polic: 
Widows’ Pensions. London, 1941. 52 pp. (Cmd. 6312.) 


Personnel Management 


Management and morale. By F. J. Roethlisberger. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press, 1941. xxii, 194 pp. 
A discussion of the factors involved in human relationships within busines 
and industrial organizations. 
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Personnel policies and practices survey. By P. M. Jones. (In Personnel Journal, 
' New York, October 1941, pp. 122-128.) 

Summary data from a survey by Mississippi State College of personnel activities 
, Mississippi industries. The report covers 69 firms, with 21,747 employees, and 
ives information on number having personnel directors, employment methods 
followed, wage-payment plans and wage determinants, education and housing 
of workers, labor turn-over, and employment stabilization. 


Effective foremanship. Edited by Harold B. Maynard. New York, McGraw- 
“ Hill Book Co., 1941. 263 pp. 

The volume contains articles by 15 contributors on various phases of 
industrial management which it is considered are essential for the modern foreman 
to understand. 


Production 


Finished commodities since 1879: Output and its composition. By William H. 
Shaw. New York, National Bureau of Economic Research, 1941. 49 pp., 
charts. (Occasional paper 3.) 

Preliminary report of an extensive study by the National Bureau of Economic 
Research. It is estimated that the total output of finished commodities increased 
fom 1879 to 1939 at an annual rate of 3.2 percent. Population, in contrast, 
increased at an average annual rate of only 1.3 percent. The study includes 
analyses Of shifts in the proportions of types of goods, notably of perishable and 
durable goods, and discusses short-term fluctuations as well as long-term changes. 


The relation between factory employment and output since 1899. By Solomon 
Fabricant. New York, National Bureau of Economic Research, 1941. 
39 pp., charts. (Occasional paper 4.) 

An advance summary of data on manufacturing to appear in an extensive 
study of productivity by the staff of the National Bureau of Economic Research. 
It is estimated that, in terms of number of workers per unit produced, employment 
in 1940 was only 44 percent of employment in 1899, and that in terms of man- 
hours per unit of output employment in 1940 was less than a third of employment 
in 1899. The study emphasizes the significance of this change in making possible 
an advance in the quantity of goods and services available. 


Curtailment of automobile production in World War I]. By Irving Bernstein. 
Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1941. 21 pp.; mimeographed. 


Food production in Western Europe: An economic survey of agriculture in six 
countries. By P. Lamartine Yates. London, New York, etc., Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1940. 572 pp., maps, diagrams, illus. 

A comprehensive account of food production in six countries— Denmark, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, France, Switzerland, and Germany—prior to the outbreak 
of the present war. ‘The farming systems in the different countries are described 
and such problems as land tenure and indebtedness, cooperation, marketing, 
mechanization, and the rural exodus are discussed. The different forms of 
State assistance developed during the last 10 years are analyzed, anda policy is 
presented for the reorganization of agriculture more effectively to serve the public 
interest. 


Social Security 


From relief to social security: The development of the new public welfare services 
and their administration. By Grace Abbott. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1941. 388 pp. 

Collection of papers and addresses by the late Grace Abbott, covering, with one 
earlier exception, the period from 1929 to 1939, and dealing with public welfare in 
relation to relief and social security. 


South America builds social security. By Oswald Stein. (In Social Security, 
New York, November 1941, pp. 3-4.) 
Reviews social-security developments in South America as a whole; and sum- 
marizes briefly the principal provisions of certain social-security legislation now in 
force in Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Ecuador, Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 
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Estudio sobre la Caja de Seguro Obligatorio en Chile. By José Maria (; 


arcig Utilizati 

(In Boletin del Departamento Nacional del Trabajo, Bogoté, Co) nbia Wa 
April-~December 1940, pp. 299-336.) " 139 

A historical and statistical account of social insurance in Chile is followed }y 4 ahs 
detailed study of the Chilean Compulsory Insurance Fund, treating, among ot}. qu 


topics, the organization and administration of the fund, classes of insured perso,. he 
contributions, application of the insurance to rural workers, and maternit) —_ 


child-welfare benefits. ia eo 4] 
La reforma de la ley 4054 del seguro obligatorio de enfermedad, invalidez, v¢j-, contrib 
muerte, by Julio Bustos A.; Informe actuarial sobre el proyecto de reformas a |p. \Vonth! 
leyes Nos. 4054 y 4055, by Rolando Gonzdlez B. (In Previsién Social! \jnjx. and La 
terio de Salubridad, Previsién y Asistencia Social, Departamento de Prey si¢, whe C 
Social, Santiago de Chile, May-June 1941, pp. 375-401, 402-436.) dee 
The first article is a careful study, by the chief of the Chilean Social Welfg;, 93 
Bureau, of a proposal for the reform of the Chilean law on compulsory insurance. The 
covering sickness, invalidity, old age, and survivors’ benefits, on the basis of ;' ot 
experience since enactment of the law in 1935. The second article is an actuarig) Be” 
study of proposed reforms, by an actuary of the Social Insurance Bureau. The we 
Report on enforcement of Old Age Pensions Act, of Blind Persons Aid Act, ani a. 
Needy Mothers’ Assistance Act [Quebec]. Quebec, Department of Lal» . ‘di 
1941. 47 pp., charts. eo 
Contains statistics of old-age and blind persons’ pensions, and assistance 
needy mothers, in the Province of Quebec for the period 1936 to 1940. 
Wages and Hours of Labor = 
Present price and wage trends in the United States. By Isador Lubin, Commis. bee 
sioner of Labor Statistics. (In Labor Information Bulletin, U. 8. Bureau o: hotter 
Labor Statistics, Washington, December 1941, pp. 1—4, charts; alsoreprinted ™ 
Report on salary and wage trends in various cities. By Norman N. Gill. Mil. ~_ 
waukee, Wis., Municipal Reference Library, 1941. 17 pp.; mimeographed Th 
Results of an inquiry into action taken in 1941 and to be taken in 1942 in regard fice 
to changes in salaries and wages of city employees, with particular referenc 2 we 
to increases based on the rising cost of living. — 
Wages and cost of living in two World Wars. By Witt Bowden. Washington. Salar 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1941. 24 pp., charts. (Serial No. k 


1394, reprint from November 1941 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Union wages and hours in printing trades, June 1, 1941. By Kermit B. Mol from 
Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1941. 30 pp., charts. (Seria 
No. R. 1409, reprint from December 1941 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Earnings and hours in rice mills, 1941. By Bernard L. Smith. Washingto: 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1941. 14 pp. (Serial No. R. 1403, reprin: In 
from November 1941 Monthly Labor Review.) in 19 


Wartime Conditions and Policies 


American commodity markets after 2 years of war. By Saul Nelson. Washingto: Ann 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1941. 32 pp., charts. (Serial No. & 
1393, reprint from November 1941 Monthly Labor Review.) T 
Conservation—evolution of policies and procedures, 1917-18. By Stella Stewart ind 
Washington, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1941. 54 pp.; mimeographed [Ani 
Economic consequences of the second WorldWar. By Lewis L. Lorwin. New York, C 
Random House, 1941. xvii, 510 pp. 
The author contrasts the Nazi and the democratic systems of society. |i Ant 
outlines the Nazi plans for the future of the world, contrasts the world’s futur 
under a democratic victory, and discusses the steps that he deems immedia': L 
possible and desirable for planning post-war readjustment on a democratic basis repr 
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‘tilization of plant facilities under national defense program. By Morris Levine. 
Washington, U. 5S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1941. 8 pp. (Serial No. R. 
|396, reprint from November 1941 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Canadian war economics. Edited by J. F. Parkinson. Toronto, University of 
Toronto Press, 1941. 191 pp. 

Collection of studies based on material originally presented in a series of 
lectures On “the Canadian economy and the war,” given in the first 3 months 
{ 1941 at the University of Toronto. Later data have been added by the 
contributors, who include Government officials, economists, the editor of the 
\onthly Review of the Bank of Nova Scotia, and the president of the Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada. 


The Cambridge evacuation survey: A wartime study in social welfare and education. 
Edited by Susan Isaacs and others. London, Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1941. 
235 pp., bibliography. 

The attitudes of the families receiving evacuated children, of the evacuees 
themselves, and of the teachers were studied. 


The women of England. By Margaret Biddle. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1941. 99 pp., illus. 
Describes each of the organized British women’s war services and the stamina 
of individual women in facing their everyday problems. 


W hite-Collar Workers 


The white-collar worker—industry’s forgotten men and women. (In Modern 
Industry, New York, November 15, 1941, pp. 25-28; illus.) 
The article compares the working conditions and economic position of white- 
collar workers and production workers, and shows that frequently the latter are 
better off from the standpoint of both earnings and working conditions. 


Emergency salary administration. New York, American Management Associa- 
tion, 1941. 32 pp. (Office management series No. 95.) 
Three papers dealing, respectively, with problems encountered in a survey of 
office salaries, alining salaries with the wage-and-hour law, and salary adjust- 
ments during the emergency. 


Salary evaluation. By Asa 8. Knowles and Thomas McAuley. (In Personnel, 
New York, November 1941, pp. 134-164; also reprinted by Bureau of 
Business Research, Northeastern University, Boston, Mass.) 

A system for appraising salaried jobs is outlined, based on information obtained 
from 45 firms which have definite plans of salary evaluation in operation. 


Statistics of State school systems, 1939-40 (preliminary report). By David T. 
Blose. Washington, U. 8. Office of Education, [1941]. 12 pp.; processed. 
(Cireular No. 205.) 

Includes statistics of average annual salaries of instructional staff members 

in 1929-30, 1937-38, and 1939—40. 


General Reports 


Annual report on working of [Indian] Factories Act (X XV of 1934) in Burma for 
year 1940. Rangoon, Chief Inspector of Factories, 1941. 30 pp. 
The report contains statistics of number of factories, number of workers, and 
industrial accidents for the year 1940. 


\Annual report, for year 1940, on operation of Factory and Workshop Acts, Ireland, 
1901—1920.| Dublin, Department of Industry and Commerce, 1941. 13 pp. 
Covers factory inspection, accidents, and related information. 


Annual report of Labor Department, Malaya, for year 1940. By C. Wilson. Kuala 
Lumpur, Federated Malay States, 1941. 9 pp 
Labor conditions, industrial disputes, and wages, are among the subjects 
reported on. 





